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WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH IRELAND? 


{RELAND, in the midst of calamities, still mul- | may reduce our sympathy with the victim, without 


Where famine and disease have 
At no period in its 
been 


tiplies crimes. 
yasted, murder wastes. 
pistory has a reckless disregard for lifo 
wore frequently or more atrocious\y manifested 
there than within a few weeks. The victims of 
these outrages are all of one class. Landowners 
ad their ageuts are specially marked out for de- 
struction. The mode of proceeding evinces any- 
thing rather than courage. It is characterised 
by the cowardice of cruelty ; for we cannot (lis- 
-eover the slightest evidence of courage in one, two, 
or three men skulking behind a hedge or a wall, 
apd villanously shooting down, with deiiberaic 
aim, a defenceless and unarmed 
Duelling is a cowardly conformity to the world, 
extracted from weak winds ; but it is a manly 
description of assassination. Que life is placed 
on the die against another. A good shot has ne- 


passeuger,. 


| 





taking,in anysense, from the guiltof the criminal. 
Men cannot innocentlyavenze wrong by assassina- 
tion, There seem to be also grounds for exeulpat- 
ing many of the landowners from the broad charge 
east on their order. We have observed that 
where processes of ejectment have been served 
on teaants, there has sometimes been such a long 
accouut of arrears, as an English or Scottish pro- 


-prictor could not contemplate without horror. 


' 
} 


| 


} 
eessavily the chance in his favour ; but the best | 
| tenantry ; and the writer by whom the charge 


marksman may be shot down by any person 
who can pull a trigger. The bullet fired at 
éhance may have its billet. A bow drawn at a 
yenture might send an arrow to a king's heart. 


It is almost unnecessary to mention a truth so | 


plain; but a person, styled a venerable arch- 
deacon—a professed minister of religion—call- 
ing himself the follower, the servant, of Jesus 
<hrist, who, when he was _ reviled, reviled 
Rot again—has been observing, at one meeting, 
hat a hungry Englishman would shoot the 
first person with a decent coat whom he met, 
if he only had courage, We fear that English- 
men are not exempted from this—the last 
»fdegree of crime. Too much confidence cannot 
ibe. placed in what Archdeacon Laflan calls 
their want of courage, by a strange perversion of 
wthe meaning that we have been accustomed to 
attach to the word. Murders are perpetrated in 
» England. Those arising from general crimi- 
weality are, perhaps, more numerous there than in 
wireland. In the latter country the great pro- 
ieportion of these crimes are of agrarian origin ; 
they. spring from the tenures and circumstances 
@blandholding. On that account they have been 
r tharged,in numerous instances, indirectly upou the 
wdandowners themselves. They have been accused 
of dealing hardly by the people, and provoking 
them to revenge. If the accusation be true, it 
VOL, XIV.—NO. CLEVIII. 


In fact, he could not contemplate it in any aspect. 
He could not afford the outlay. Having probably 
paid heavily for hisland, or inherited it with in- 


_cumbrances, he expects, and he requires, punctual 
| settlements of his rents. 


An ejectment at the pre- 
sent day for money due in 1844 or 1845 would not 
be reckoned summary or sharp practice in either 
England or Scotland. Mr. Ormsby Gore, we 
believe, a liberal landlord, has been charged with 


acting severely in the ejectment of some of his 


was made says that the ejected farmers only owed 
three half years’ rent to September, 1847. They 
only owed three half years’ rent at September 


last. The potato failure Inmay have rendered 


‘many small farmers unable to pay one year’s 


rent, and that strange word “only,” applied to 
arrears of three half years, is thus not so unin- 
telligible ; but then Mr. Gore’s agent on the 
estate writes that “they owed several years’ 
rent.”” The term “ several” is indefinite, but we 
suppose that it covers at least ‘* three.” Of 
these arrears Mr. Gore's agent demanded the 
rent of one year. It was refused, according to 
his statement, and he breught ejectments. Any 
English landowner—any person who had money 
to obtain—would probably have adopted a similar 
course. The ejeetment was not earried out in 
any malicious manner. There was no unneces- 
sary severity exhibited to the defaulters. They 
were promised houses of some deseription during 
the winter, and assistance to emigrate in the 
spring, according to the agent’s card, which we 
cannot substantiate ; but, from the general 
character of Mr. Gore, the statements may be 
considered correct. 

The murder of Major Mahon, although one of 
many similar evil deeds, is that which, for some 





weeks past, has been the most notorious. Th 
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general character, have helped to attract more | that sad coincidence through which the map 
than the usual attention to this crime. Major | whom he denounced was so soon placed beyond 
Mahon had large property, and he appears to | his denunciations. And yet, he may be a sincere 
have exercised his rights indulgently ; but he in- | man, How many sineere men have done badly 
tended to make some improvements on his estate, | —have persecuted—have sacked and spoiled— 
and, amongst other objects, to send out of the | and gloried in licensed crimes! We do not know 

| 

} 


position of the unfortunate gentleman, and his | He sorrows, it may be, but not, we dread, for 





country a number of families who were in arrear | that the verdictin any respect implicated the priest, 
of rental. The parish priest, we are informed, | Ile may not have been considered by the jury 
denounced him from the altar on Sabbath, and he an accessory to the crime. He may not have been 
was shot on Monday. This circumstance leads | dealt by as one whe had culpably incited the pas- 
us gradually into the facts of Ireland’s case. | sions of man-slayers. We believed that the priest- 
The fate of Major Mahon renders intelligible the | hood had been practically taught not to consider 
condition of the country. We may find out from ‘the altar a refuge against the law. Some time 
the details of this crime the reason of Ireland’s | since that question was setiled by a jury, and 
deepest disgrace. There are red spots on her | although an appeal was threatened against their 
hands that must be wiped away ere she take the | decision, yet it was not prosecuted. The question 
rank among the nations that the physical eapa- | was tried in a civil action. A tradesman and 
bilities of the country and the moral qualities of small farmer in a country parish had _ under. 
the people claim. No man acquainted with the | taken to circulate copies of the Bible aecord- 
southern Irish will doubt that they are generous | ing to the Protestant version. He had beena 
and warm-hearted ; and the criminality in | Roman Catholic ; but it is probable, before he 
these circumstances occurring amongst them, and | made this arrangement, that he had virtually 
even still worse than the crime, the sympathy with | abandoned its communion. There is no doubt 
the criminal, becomes apparently inexplicable. that he did so afterwards. From the altar, 
There are several facts connected with Major | after mass, he was excommunicated by the 
Mahon’s death to which we will refer. The first | priest of his parish. The act of excommunica- 
and the most remarkable is the denunciation of | tion was within the province of the spiritual 
the priest, followed almost immediately by the | authority, and to be exercised according to the 
shot of the assassin. In the Irish papers we find | usual method pursued in his communion. It 
one case even more remarkable reported. A | would be monstrous to suppose that any religious 
coroner’s jury are assembled. They have viewed | society should be denied the power, through its 
the body of a murdered and an humble man, the | regular officials, to expel persons who had 
servant of some landed proprietor. On Sabbath | violated in any way or manner its rules of 
afternoon, he was marked by a cowardly assassin membership. In this case, however, what is 
and shot dead. There is a priest in the witness- termed the major excommunication had been 
box. Three questions are asked at this reverend applied, which, interfering with the t mporal 
gentleman — three, doubtless, amongst many | circumstances of the excommunicated, was con- 
others, but three that stand out from all others | sidered anunwarranted infliction by the jury, who 
—three remarkable questions, followed by ter- | returned a verdict carrying all costs, or, in legal 
phraseology, sixpence of costs, and considerable 
** Did you denounce the murdered man from the altar? | ——- , - this instance, the pursuer haters 
; fered in his business. His eustomers had been 
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rible answers ; we quote them :— 


“Te ht to] lealings with him. The resal 
‘When did you denounce him ?—On Sunday at mass, | taught to have no dealings with him. 1e resalt 
“When was he murdered ?—At 5 o’clock the same | of the supplement to the sermon had been ruinous 

evening.”’ _to his commercial prospects. That, however, 


That priest seems quite calm and collected. The was not equal with a denunciation, even to the 
answers are those of a good man, who modestly | death—not probably that the priest meant 
confesses that he has done a good action. The | death to follow on his wrath. He may have 
examinator seems to extort from a modest wit- | been a moderate man, contented if even a suffi- 
ness the evidence of his own merits, There is, | cient degree of indignation should settle on the 
indeed, no faltering on the part of the priest. He | person whom he assailed. The arrow may have 
is firm, without reluctance; but, also, without | entered deeper than he designed ; but why was 
any desire to reveal his part in the proceedings. | the bow drawn ? 

This man, we are convinced, imagines that he| We cannot say that the victim was a good 
has been doing good service to truth, morality, man. His character—his pursuits—almost his 
and religion. le prays—that man—he prays | name, are to us alike unknown. He may have 
to him who said * thou shalt do no murder,” and pressed severely on his poorer neighbours. He 
forbade us in anything—by deed, or word, or | may have been a harsh collector of rents. He 
will—to abridge life. He prays—not as the | may have been a grasping farmer, who added 
conscience-stricken felon and sinner in his iron- | field to field. He may have been an industrious 
bound cell, where the sounds that penetrate are | man, who was willing to occupy, on a fair rent, 


the strokes of the hammer rivetting together the the fields from which an indolent or incapable — 


farmer was expelled. We are not aequai 
with his cireumstances; but we know the truth, 


that he who has to preach from the text, “ 


planks of the gibbet, on which, before man, his 
crime will be expiated. He prays, but not, we fear, 
for that forgiveness which this denunciation needs. 
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« the peacemaker’’—be he priest, prelate, or | 


srespyter, is not to be allowed, by any wise and 
constitutional law, to denounce from his altar or 
his desk, any man by name, as an object deserv- 
ing public vengeance. 


Preaching to the times is an ancient, and it | 


yas always an inconvenient practice. The pul- 
pit js not the place for discussing disputed points 
meonnected with the special objects of the con- 
gegation. Theology and politics are not to be 
unnecessarily mingled. The preacher or the 
priest may be practical, without denouncing in- 
dividuals by name. Ife has to war with vice 
rather than with the vicious. He has no personal 
quarrel to wage against the wicked, but an end- 
less struggle with wickedness. There is a pecu- 
liar advantage in this arrangement. When a 
man is accused through the press, he can reply 
through the press; and if he be denounced on 
the platform, he can probably answer on the plat- 
form; but an attack in the pulpit, from the 
wlemn and very proper feelings attached to a 
place, and to the act, of religious worship, is un- 
answerable. 

We have mentioned Archdeacon Laffan's speech 
ata tenunt-right meeting ; and we should say, in 
jastice, that he subsequently denounced murder. 
fe was good enough to say that murder was a 
fearful crime, and that Ged would bring the mur- 
derer to punishment; but why should he asso- 
date Saxon deficiency in courage with Saxon ab- 
stinence from assassination? Why should he 
inform his audience that the Saxon peasantry, if 
they had sufficient courage, would hide behind a 
hedge, and fire at au unsuspecting and helpless 
passenger Want of courage is not an English 
ime. Jt is neither an English nor an Irish 
crim - The courage of boih Celt and Saxon 
has been tried and vindicated where men met 
face to face, and steel to steel, in the erush for 
lifeor death. But it requires something more 
than courage for a private individual, on account 
of private, supposed, or real grievances, in de- 
lance of God’s law, to mark out his enemy, and 
hoot him from a place of concealment. 

The priest of a parish, surrounded with penury, 
acquainted with the terrible sufferings of a thou- 
‘and breadless families, is sorely tried in spirit, 
unlesshe be acold and callous man. The famine 
and the fever of the last vear have aggravated a 
proverbial misery into despair, and converted 
4 land of trial and of want into a charnel- 
house, Any man, therefore, whose heart is 
“iter than the nether mill-stone, must feel 
a life that daily brings him into collision with 
the most abject wretchedness in its most need- 
ful hours to be a continuance of exasperating 
imal; and it would need a terrible energy of 
tharacter, or a great measure of grace, to pre- 
*tve a soul in patience amid the moral and phy- 
“eal wreck in some quarters of Ireland. 

There is thus an apology for the denouncing 
embers of the priesthood, but one that will not 
“cuse a practice which, we trust, is not very pre- 
ralent, and will be put down by their ecclesiasti- 
‘al'tuperiors, to save its suppression by the state, 
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milated to each other. 


| We refer at greater length to this part of 
the subject, because it unfolds a cause for 
that sympathy with crime, or with criminals 
of one class, and that the worst grade, evinced 
‘in some counties of Ireland. The criminal 
is in the position of a man who has perilled 
life for land, and land is life in that coun- 
try. He is regarded as a patriot who, rough 
in his measures, and rude in the manner of their 
accomplishment, means well nevertheless ; and 
has done that which, though evil, had become 
necessary. Major Mahon was denounced from 
the altar on one day, and he was shot on the 
next, and yet he was an improving landlord ; 
and it is said that he was a benevolent man, We 
believe him to have been a steady resident in 
the country. He was giving employment to 
+a considerable number of persons. He 
engaged in devising sehemes to change the 
face and circumstances of his but 
they involved the element of mischief in his 
country—the removal of small farmers from 
their land. Many of these farmers had paid no 
rental for some years; and their landlord pro- 
posed to defray the cost, or part of the cost, o 
their emigration. The emigration of last year 
has left a bad impression oa the minds of the 
peasantry. They associate together emigration 
and death. The wrecks on the waves—th 
fever in the ships—the nameless graves in the 
deep waters—the miseries of a Canadian hos- 
pital—the repulsion that fear and fever have 
taught the Colonists to exhibit towards the 
new-comers—the wretchedness of 1847—~scarce- 
ly admitting exaggeration, may have been over- 
coloured in their imaginations; and none can 
_ wonder if they bring emigration and death into 
“very contact, as nearly akin and assi- 
Major Mahon’s schemes 
avowedly involved the emigration of a number of 
his tenantry, and the fact was equivalent in the 
ininds of many to extermination. A proportion 
of the arrears on his estates were enforced, and 
that also tended to obliterate the remembrance o 
/his general conduct. His death was planned 
evidently in revenge for his policy, and yet the 
latter would have been in ordinary circumstances 
regarded as humane and generous. We are thus 


was 


estate ; 


el se 


driven into a corner when inquiring what 
ean be done for Ireland. It must not be left 
in its present position. Out of its own soil 


| its physical safety must grow. Emigration is 
now, and will remain for some years, un- 
popular. Manufactures do not spring like wush- 
_rooms, but require many years of quiet and 
steady perseverance ere they approach matu- 
rity. The fisheries on the coasts can only em- 
ploy a small proportion of the people, and fish- 
_eries must be prosecuted with skill and capital 
to be successful. Skill and capital have yet to 
be required in Ireland, Efforts are in progress 
_by some men, more from benevolent than com- 
mercial motives, to supply the latter, but the 
former is the child of experience. The construe- 


——— 


| tion of public works cannot be very extensive 
in the present state of the money market. We 
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thought last season, and still think, that Lord 
George Bentinek’s resolutions were the wisest 
things ever proposed in that line for Ireland. 
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Unfortunately, they were moved by Lord George | 


Bentinck, and therefore they were rejected ; 
because, of course, a popular representative will 
rather desert his country than his party. 
expenditure of money, in present circumstances, 


The | 


for the construction of railways, cannot be pro- | 
posed without throwing Liverpool and Manchester | 


into fever, and therefore it will be avoided. 
From the soil of Ireland, and from that alone, is 
there real hope for her people. Emigration can 
never bring them relief. Their state is more 
desperate than this remedy can meet ; and there 
has been already more indiscriminate emigration 
than is creditable to the nation or the nation’s 
Government. Landlords and people seemed 
both to think, and act, as if the bill was 
passed, when the latter were got out of the 
way and out of sight. Both classes appear 
to have acted in a contemplative dread of the 
Poor Law; for even those whom it directly 
serves live in dread of its beneficial inflictions. 
Time will soften these asperities, and experi- 
ence will show that the Act may be wrought 
well. 
for sympathy than at any former period. A 
fumily cannot now be turned houseless on the 
turf to starve. There is shelter for all who 
choose to enter in, and food for all who are 
anxious and willing to eat. These sentences an- 
nounce an Irish revolution. The people may not 
fully comprehend the fact ; but their country is 
revolutionised. The denunciations of the priest, 
and the bullet of the peasant, are rendered less 
intelligible by the Poor Law. 

There are gross imperfections in the Act— 
restrictions to be removed and rules to be re- 
pealed—but it off-rs an asylum against starvation. 
The separation of husband and wife, especially 
in the case of aged persons, is absurd ; and the 
separation, during the greater part of their time, 
of children from their mothers, is cruel. The ne- 
cessity for selling everything before claiming 
Poor-Law relief is so manifestly extravagant 
that the rule is seldom and straitly imposed. 


The ukase against tea 2nd tobacco in the work- | 


houses looks very like to being temperate over- 
much, Tea, notwithstanding the opinion of a 
very few medical men, and the practice of none, 
or scarcely none, is a very agreeable necessary of 
existence. Tobacco is probably an injurious nar- 
cotic inany form, but wescarcely consider the Poor- 
Law Guardians as its best opponents. Individuals 
habituated to its use for many years may feel its 
exclusion from the workhouses an unnecessary 
grievance, adopted only torender them unpopular. 
Too many means are adopted for that purpose. 
We once met a very gentlemanly guardian who 
was crammed with political economy ; and in 
conversation he assured us that they used “ sago” 
and “arrow root’ as general articles of diet in 
their establishment. ‘‘ Sago,” as the habitual food 
of_paupers,appeared tous a strange choice, and we 
inquired into its results on their general health. 








“They improve upon it fast, sir,”said the clever 





It leaves assassination with less ground | 






guardian, The next question was, ‘* Is it cheap 
** Cheap *” chuckled the economist, “ cheap!» qaant 
do you not know the price 7 Our confession of the ¢ 
complete ignorance of either the taste, smell, op by, 00 
price of this article of dietary, led our friend ty ing 
acknowledge that it was a dear article, perfectly There 
wholesome, anid they used the finest. “ But, if it land 
be dear, why do you use it?” ‘ Because,” said posed 
the guardian, ‘** you see they hate it ; and it's ap cultiv 
| excellent test.” We tell the story with some com. valuc 
| punction, because the exeellence of the test may rose 
recommend a course of “ sagoizing” to all those which 
guardians who are never done with tests and Weh 
testing. and h 
Some of the workhouses might be appropri. can b 
ately considered as prolongations of the test aet, they | 
Experimentalising on the necessities of paupers way 
proceeds in them from January to December, they | 
Tests are put on food, on raiment, on labour, and excep) 
on everything. The refugees, like the starling fright 
in the cage, sing perpetually, or when they sing table 
at all, ‘* We ean’t get out.” Out they cannot house 
get, except after a series of applications and de- like s 
liberations that might suffice to carry a Russian At 
/nobleman out of the Czar’s dominions. In this Lord 
way workhouses are rendered unpopular, and so the n 
‘also would any other description of establish- closel, 
ments, where a number of ingenious gentle- The | 
men passed a few hours weekly, in scheming fourtt 
and executing annoyances on the inmates. the | 
|The scheme cannot work well unless these petty would 
‘contrivances are abandoned. Major Mahon, we It we 
fear, perished by an assassin’s slugs because there plan 
‘had been “testing,’’ ‘ scheming,” and economis- eomfe 
‘ing guardians of the poor in his union, Except bleedi 
| for that reason the peasantry would have said, substi 
‘“ Well, if he turns us out of our land, he must lay e: 
find food or work.” Emigration they would have add, } 
regarded as an alternative admitting of con#i- the p 
_deration. Ejectment would have been respected emi gr 
by them as the riddance from probably a bad mean: 
| bargain. Want, in any case, could not have aud ¢ 
| been disclosed to them in its most savage aspect. guar 
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| The law insists that the workhouse must be full 
before the guardians afford out-of-door relief. 
The workhouses, however, never will be full while 
they are made the scenes of experiments in ne¥ 
| soups and sago. They must involve work, bat in 
other respects they should not exhibit any revolt- 
ing tendency, even if nothing better than a pre 
judice be opposed, and nothing more than tobaew 
be exterminated. 

Ireland must be physically saved by and out of 
Irish soil, without the aid of a reliance upon p& 
tatoes. The trust upon that root is broken. It 
‘ean no longer command confidence. That fac: 

also revolutionises Ireland, With an acre ortwe 
of land under potatoes, the peasant reared 
family, trusting for the rent to harvest, and fir 
clothes to such jobbing work as offered. His 
was slovenly cultivated. He had no lease, 
“no inducement to dig carefully. In any 
crop very careful cultivation is necessary @ * 
| cure a sufficient return. The drainage measares 


the Government are, therefore, highly’ : 
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rees of the country, the quality and the 
tity of the crops, but they are insufficient. 
qhe death-like struggle for land must be cured, 
‘not merely improving its quality, but increas- 
ing its quantity. Happily, we have a reserve. 
{here are four millions of waste, but cu'tivateable 
jad in Ireland. The Whig Government pro- 
posed to compel the holders either to put it under 
qultivation, or sell it to the publie for its present 
value. One class of politicians and economists 
rose. immediately in arms against the scheme, 
which crossed some pet theory of their devising. 
We have received several pamphlets on the subject, 
and have read some of them, nor do we think there 
can be any want of penance in Ireland, while 
they can be had cheap. They may be use in that 
way advantageously ; and, generally speaking, 
they will never be used profitably in any other, 
except by the trunk-makers. They, however, 
frightened the Whigs, who cling with indomi- 
table courage to the bad measures of the rival 
house, and fly from their own good intentions, 
like scared deer. 
At the commencement of the present Session, 
Lord John Russell promised to re-consider 


They are well calculated to improve the | 
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their rents when term time comes round. They 
can sustain agricultural schools, if they require 
them. Even agricultural societies are not great- 
ly indebted to the landowners. A nobleman 
presides at a dinner occasionally, but we alt Kuow 


that the tenantsdo the work, Irish rural society 
is feebler, and needs a head to counsel, and a 


hand to help in every parish of two provinees— 
nearly in every parish of the third, and in many 
of the fourth. It needs, and has not. The great 
landlords are nearly all absentees. The Entail 
law induces and provides for absenteeism, 
When an Anglo-Hibernian family require to bor- 
row money, the mortgages on their Irish estates 
are first on and last off The abolition of the 
Entail law will change this practice. It will 
bring the Irish entailed estates into the market, 
and procure for them new and active owners ; or it 
will put them into the kecping of second and third 
sons or daughters. Lt will establish permanently 


within the country branches of the familics 


the measure; and the country must keep him | 
will not elapse before its accomplishment —there 


closely at the work, for, if he falters, he is lost. 
The improvement of this land would add one- 
fourth to Ireland. It would, therefore, reduce 
the land pressure by twenty-five per cent. It 
would, for.a time, render murders uncommon. 
It would afford a breathing space wherein to 
plan and work. 
comfort. It would bind up the bruised and 
bleeding heart of hope, by conferring a real and 
substantial benefit. The work requires no out- 
lay except on labour; and its completion would 
add, probably, forty millions sterling annually to 
the products of the country. Ireland necds no 
emigration—is not without resourees—has the 
means of physical regeneration in her idle soil 
aud only requires to have it freed from the surly 
guardianship of the dogs in the manger, who 
neither use themselves nor permit others to use 
the locked-up mercies. 

There is another bill on which the ingenuity 


It would raise the standard of 


who hold now, but rarely visit, Irish, estates. 
Aud it must be done. The Entail law can 
neither be preserved in Britain nor in Ireland. 
Property must be held responsible for the debts 
of its owners, and the trade in land must be free. 
Whenever that is accomplished—and a long time 


will be labour for all the labourers, and wages 
for all who will work in Ireland. 

We speak and write of Ireland as one coun- 
try, and the Irish as one nation. These as- 
sumptions may be tolerated for geographical 
convenience and political distinctions. They 
are, however, perfectly erroneous. Practically, 


all know the differenc’ between thelinen manufac- 


of the Government law-officers is said now to be | 


employed—the bill for facilitating the sale of 


encunbered estates. Weunderstand it, in other 
words, to be a measure for regulating the opera- 
tion of the law of Entail. 
empire suffers more from this relic of a barbarous 
age than Ireland. Some of its most princely 
domains are held by English noblemen, who have 
other homes, and, it may be, have happier homes, 
on the fair broad plains of England, where they 
have sadly forgotten an equally interesting and 
naturally a more fertile land, except when the 
rentals are payable. Society is so framed in 
Ireland, that the absence of a large proprietor is 
“everely felt in his neighbourhood. 
sive farmers of the south of Scotland, or in some 
*ounties of England, care little for the presence 


| popular mind is insufficiently marked, 
No division of the | 


turers anid farmers ofthe north-eastern counties,and 
the peasantry of the south. There is a similar 
distinction between the Leinster farmers and 
those ef Connauyht. They belong to different 
races; and while generally they hold the same 
faith, yet they exhibit dfferent characteristics, 
The plague spots of Ireland are in the centre and 
the south. Bloodshed is chicfly confined to a 
few counties. The people of Ulster know no 
more of these crimes than those of Yorkshire. 
The Roman Catholic peasantry of Connaught— 
or certainly of the north-western districts—abstain 
from crime, and suffer patiently an enormous 
This distinction in the 
We hear 
of crimes in Lreland that are allowed to cast 
an odium on all Irishmen. There is no 


pressure of pauperism. 


| greater justice in the reflection than in charging 


| dation. 


all Americans with slave-holding, or with repu- 
We can bear testimony, from expe- 


rience, to the patient sustenance of wrong mani- 


' 


| 


The exten- | 
| who never obtain security for the fruit of their 


fested by many Irishmen, who are stigmatised 
because they belong to a land of beauty and of 
crime——a lind of fertility and starvation. They 
are taunted with indolence, who are never tempted 
to activity. They are charged with idleness, 


labour. They are called bad farmers, who sel. 


ofthe owner of the manor. They know more of | dom farm well without having to meet a rise of 
‘gtieulture than he can tell them. They pay! rent. Amongst the remedies of lreland’s wants, 
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it needs new and better laws than at present ex- 
ist between landlord and tenant. 


legalization of tenant-right. The 
that right existing in Ulster was explained in 


our January Number, and so far as Ulster is con- | 


cerned there never was a plainer case for legisla- 
tion. We do not see the validity of objections 
made to the system of tenant-right; but, grant- 
ing their accuracy, yet surely the men who hold 
these claims at present are entitled to their price. 
The honour of the landowners is said to be 
security for the payment and maintenance of 
tenant-right. We are acquainted with a case of 
recent occurrence, which illustrates the reliance 
to be placed on that guarantee. Some time ago, 
a farmer purchased the tenant-right of a farm on 
the estate of a nobleman in Downshire. He paid 
for this right, and laid out on the farm, on ob- 
taining possession, asum of fifteen hundred pounds. 
Last year he, unfortunately for his interest, 
gave some assistance in the management of a 
fever dispensary or hospital in a village on the 
estate. In this position he did not absolutely 
agree with the views of the landlord, or the land- 
lord’s factor. The matter was of importance to 
the villagers and farmers in their neighbourhood. 
Landowners in Ireland are occasionally opinion- 
ative ; and this difference in opinion regarding 
the management of a benevolent institution led 
to the expulsion of the tenant, without the 
slightest recompense for his original payment and 
subsequent outlay, given and made with the con- 
sent of the noble landowner, who punished the 
fragment of independence on his estate by a fine 
of fifteen hundred pounds. Independence is er’me 
on these estates; and farmers are understood to 
barter their consciences for their farms, and give 
so much money for the difference in value. 
A wise Government never would leave the 
large sums of money invested in the tenant- 
right of Ulster by its farmers unsecured by 
statute-law. The meaning of tenant-right there 
differs widely from its meaning in the other 
provinces. In the first it is property acquir- 
ed, and inthe second property to be acquired. 
In the one it is capital formed ; in the other 
capital to be formed. In Ulster, the tenants say, 
legalize the custom of the country ; statutize what 
Lord Stanley described as the common law—so 
that we may have an outlay of fifteen millions 
sterling secured, and then give us security for 
future improvements. The tcnantry of the other 
provinces, with a few exceptions, can only, and 
do only, demand, under the name of tenant-right, 
security, through leases or otherwise, for the out- 
lay which they may hereafter make on improve- 
ments. Both requests are strictly reasonable, 


Meetings have | 
been held over many counties, to demand the _ 
nature of 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH IRELAND: 


and we repeat of the Ulster tenant-right, that if 
it be not allowed, it must be repaid. 

The Government propose to suppress the re. 
vengeful crimes of a few counties by coereion. 
We dislike the cure, because it is expensive and 
inefficient ; coercioncan neverreach secret societies 
exeept at a great cost. A change in the congtj. 
tutional law is far more likely to answer the pur- 
pose. Juries in Ireland and England conyiet 
only when they are unanimous. Juries in Seot. 
land convict by a majority. The assimilation of 
the Irish to the Scottish Law in this point would 
more probably accomplish the object in view, than 
any coercive proceedings. Men become the exeen- 
tioners of the sentenre passed by a secret conclave, 
because they trust to one friend in the jurvif they 
bebronghttotrial. It would be more diilicult to find 
six. Theother measures likely to come before Par. 
-liament look wiser aud better. The abolition of the 
| entail law—the cultivation of waste land that 

might be made profitable—a regulation of the 
landlord and tenant question—and a recognition 





of tenant-right, would not do all that is necessary, 


but would effect much that is required to still the 
mighty murmurings of society disorganised, that 
come across the channel berne on every western 
wind, They would aid materially to remove the 
reproach of Ireland from the British name, 
It is a reproach all over the world. At 
Foo-Choo, one of the most distant ports of 
China, the Mandarin asked of the Rev, Mr. 
Smith, a Church of England missionary, why 
Ireland was so difficult to govern. The governor 
of the Central Land—the lord lieutenant of Foo- 
Choo, would have been startled ifthe rev. gentleman 
had declared all his knowledge of the subject—of 
ministers without churches, of absentee bishops, 
of religious teachers, who scarcely know the names 
of their parishes; aud who have helped to produce 
a population, often devoid of principle, always 
crushed by poverty, sometimes maddened to erime. 
Agriculture is the staple trade of Ireland. 
Gradually it will increase in other business. But 
it is eminently qualified for a great agricultural 
community. Its soil is rich, and its climate more 
genial, on the average of the whole year, than that 
of any other European country. The doom of being 
an agricultural country is not, therefore, severe on 
Ireland ; but the doom of being confined to land, 
without the power of improving it, and without am 
inducement to extend it from the surrounding 
waste, has cramped the energies of the people, 
checked any tendency to advancement, left them 
contented at the lowest stage of existence—the 
most dangerous position for a nation, because it 
leaves no point to which in an adverse hour they 
can retreat. A nation living on potatoes must 
ever be on the verge of rebellion or destruction. 
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PARLIAMENT has met. The Ministers’ message 
to the Legislature has been read. The report of 
the Executive wisdom to the Legislative wisdom 
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is in the hands of the people, along with illus 
tive discussions and debates. The latter bear 
same proportion to the text that Lord Robe 
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THE CURRENCY AND THE CABINET. 


gotes on the Edinburgh Hebrew Professorship | 
ase invariably sustain to his interlocutors. The 


learned Lord gives the world his law in eypher, 
and the reasons for his law in longhand. Decisions 
of three lines are flanked or followed by the learned 


panster, judge, and poet, with three columns of 
The | 


notes, and observations, and explanations. 
ministry proceed on the same plan, although their 
illustrations are scarce so interesting and usefal. 
Theirconclusions regarding the affairsof the repub- 
lie are to be found not in plain but oracular terms 
inthe speech from the throne, and their reasons | 
stretch over an immense surface, to be expanded 
and extended by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and others ; but we cannot profit by state- 
ments to be made on Magazine day. The mes- 
sage Was a imixture of light and shade. The | 
monetary system, according to the Ministry, had | 
been ill, but was recovering. Commerce is ina 
emnvalescent state they say; and to establish 
their statement, they instruct the Directors of the 
Bank of England to take one per cent. from the | 
usurious rate of interest which they also in- 
structed them to charge. The Directors have, 
for a long period, reduced or increased their 
rate of interest on Thursdays. The public 
have been long accustomed to expect altera- 
tions of this nature on Thursdays, and not to 
look for them cn other days. Unless to fortify | 
the assertions of the Ministry in their message, 
there could be, and there was not, a reason for | 
changing the practice in this instance. The 
Directors do not say, we presume, that money 
was so plentiful with them they could not post- 
pone its cheapening for twodays. They did not 
anticipate the regular turn of the wheel, because 
they were weighed down by bullion. They did 
not break up the ordinary course of proceeding, 
from an anxiety to serve the public, and econo- 
mise one per cent. to the discounters of Wednes- 
day and Thursday. Arrangements have been 
made hitherto upon the understanding thatinterest 
vould remain unaltered from Thursday to Thurs- 
day: and the application of a ministerial screw can 
alone have changed the established use and wont. 
The Ministry committed an extraordinary mis- 
lake on the first night of Parliamentary business. 
We noticed in last mouth’s Political Register, a 
letter issued by Lord John Russell and Sir | 
Uharles Wood to the Governor and Deputy- | 
Governor of the Bank of England, in which, | 
under promise of a bill of indemnity, they ad- 
vied the Bank to infringe the Currency law, 
This letter slightly revived confidence. It is_ 
wderstood that the London bankers were to call 


| ° . 
_but simply a transaction by two 
who 


| nity should be required, 


| repudiated for the Government any right to direct 


them. 
, by two distinguished public officers, who took upon them not 


| Bank, under existing circumstances, would be justified in run- 
ning the risk of violating the law. 


plain, and we must assume that the Marquis of 


OF THE EXISTING LAW, HER Masrsty’s GoveERNMENT WLLL 


VERNMENT is again introduced, for the purpose of 
explaining that this Government ‘is not ingenst- 
ble of the evil of anu departure Jrom the law,’ 


Mr. Shafto Adair, in seconding the address to the 
throne, actually styled the letter “an Act of the 
Crown” evincing the patriotism of the Govern- 
ment; while Mr. Herries described it as a Go- 
vernment letter; and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, directly replying to Mr. Herries, did not 
question the accuracy of this definition. 


Government most severely, 
business arrangements, or exposes the existence 
of quarrels in the coneern. 
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Act. That would have been their last shift, for 
it works well to them. The letter was, however, 
their old guard—the reserve between them and 
insolvency. In answer to Lord Stanley, in the 
House of Peers, the Marquis of Lansdowne, an 
influential member of the Cabinet, denied 
that this document was a Government letter, 
or, in any the act of the Cabinet, 
individuals 
hold office, and who tendered to the 
of England their opinion, their  ad- 
and their service, if a bill of indem- 
The Noble Marquis 
He 































sense, 


Bank 


vice, 
was very plain and distinct on this topic. 


the Bank, and for the letter any claim to the 
We 


consideration of a Governinent document. 
quote the words used by him:— 


“The Government had no anthoritv, and claimed no 
authority, to order or to direct the Bank, or to indemnify 
the Bank for any course they might take; but the Bank took 
the responsibility of acting upou the advice which was given 
They took the course which was undoubtedly advised 


to break the law themselves, not to authorise a breach of the 
law, but to tell them that, in their opinion as individuals, the 


li was open to the Bank 
to take or to reject the advice teudered—to follow or to dis- 


obey it. The Bank thought it expedient to adopt the advice.” 


The terms of the letter were nevertheless equally 


Lansdowne never read it. Lord John Russell 
and Sir Charles Wood say to the Bank Diree- 
tors, on 24th October, — 


“ Ty THE COURSE SHOULD LEAD TO ANY .INFRINGEMENT 


BE PREPARED TO PROPOSE TO PARLIAMENT, ON ITS MEFT- 


ING, A BILL OF INDEMNITY.” 





In another paragraph, Her Masesry’s Go- 


, 


In the House of Commons, on the same evening, 


An inconsistency of this nature damages a 
It evinces bad 


It resembles a public 


confession of carelessness on the part of an in- 
fluential member of the Cabinet, who must have 
been its sleeping partner. 

The message assured the members of the Le- 
'_gislature that commercial confidence was reviv- 
ing, and that business was undergoing an im- 
provement. It is not our business to chronicle 
insolvency ; but the number of banks and houses 
in an extensive line of business that have stopped 
payment within a few months exeeed, we believe, 
one hundred and fifty. Still business may be 


“ut their deposits from the Bank of England, 
tad the call could not have been met without caus- 
mg signal ruin and disaster to many interests. We 
may doubt if it could have been met at the time, 
mder any consequences. The authority of the 
Executive seemed however to justify the Directors 
®issuing above the limits of the Bank Charter 
Act; and while it necessarily destroyed that 
Measure, it also relieved the panic which was 
“iting all classes.. The Bank Directors have 
wt actually required to infringe the terms of the 
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improving. As commentaries on the assertion, 
the drafts of the Darbadocs Bank were dis- 
honoured ; intelligence of the stoppage of the 
Union Bank at Madrid was received ; and a large 
mereantile stoppage at each of Newcastle, Hull, 
and Liverpool, was made known in London on 
the day when the message was delivered. 

The Cabinet, however, not merely show igno 
rance of the state of business, but also of its prin- 
ciples. The Premier is a free-trader. He has 
been latterly the champ'on of free-trade amongst 
the aristocracy. Nothing, we think, is more in- 
consistent than to find a statesman professing at 
one and the same moment to admire free-trade 
and Sir Robert Veel’s banking bills. There are 
certain topics where the shades of distinction are 
very nice, but between free-trade and the Cur- 
rency laws, the difference is ail that rests between 
white and black. The Curreney laws cherish 
monopoly—enaet monopoly—and confer mono- 
polies. ‘They proceed fiom their preambles to 
their perorations on the principles of monopoly, 
and yet aie supported by free-traders, erroneously 
so called, 

This Premier—the chief of a free-trade Ca- 
binet—defenis his fixed rate of interest leiter to 
the Bank of England, on the plea that if notes 
had been issued at £4 is. or £5 per cent., there 
would have arisen a most ruinous reaciion. 
Against ruin Lord John Russell deems it neces- 
sary to fortify the country by eight per cent. 
Ile saves merchants from themselves, and the 
temptations of too much money. Some time ago, 
the highest rate of interest * exactable’? by law 
was five per cent.; but still more lately, the 
lowest rate that the Bank of England was 
advised by the Government to charge was eight 
percent. We are told that England is a richer 
country than Scotland, The characteristic of a 
peor country is dearmoney. Judged by that rule 
England must be a poorer country than Scotland; 
for during the greatest severity of the pressure 
in 1847, good bills have been discounted in Scot- 
land for six and a-half per cent. to the regular 
customers of the leading banks. That fact, how- 
ever, has not ruined Scotland. It has caused no 
terrible reaction. Business there has been firmer, 
and failures have been fewer, than in England. 
The history of the crisis is a tribute to the supe- 
riority of Scottish banking; but Lord John 
Russell thinks, or says, that the mercantile 

interest require to be curbed by a high rate 
of interest and to be guided by the Government. 
This we believe is the first time that any states- 
man has actually spoken in favour of dear money. 
And the argument establishes a character to the 


speaker of a guileless ignorance of everything 


connected with this departmeng in his craft. 
Merchants and manufacturers, wincing under the 
infliction of low discounts, would form an ex- 
cellent “heme for George Cruikshank or H. B. 


They m ay be fancied standing quite aghast at | 


the bank counter, with the discount note between 
their fingers, and trembling to find four and four- 
fifths only charged. At six they might have 
struggled through—seven could have brought 
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the ends together—seven and a-half left a profit 


_——but eight—ceight per cent. is the grand Cabinet 


figure to make out a paying balance according 
to Lord John Russell. Ki 

lie may have meant, indeed, and he probably 
did mean, that four and four-fifths, or five 
per cent. would have stimulated production, re. 
lieved distress, but made ultimately a severer 
pressure. Are we then to understand, that dis. 
counts in future are to hover between five and a. 
half and cight ? Is a perpetuity of the existine 
rate of interest contemplated ¢ It would be wiss 
and just to wring out replies to these quest 
because one-half of the heaters cotabliay 
ments would be closed at once, if they were 
answered athrmatively. Cheap money has esta- 
blished the agriculture, manufactures, and com. 
meree of Britain. Dear money will dis-establish 
them irretrievably. 

Inthe midst of mistakes the Government have 
formed a good resolution. The perfect bill is to 
be put on trial. A Committee of the House of 
Commons is to examine its working, for we anti- 
cipate no successful opposition to the motion with 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer will con- 
clude his specch on Tuesday. The appointment 
of the Committee has been agitated through suf- 
terings. There have been no large assemblages 
against the present system. There has been no 
popular agitation in the ordinary meaning of the 
term. ‘That has yet to be commenced in an 
earnest way ; and ét will be well if the object 
it could serve may be attained without 4 
recurrence to this plan of teaching statesmen ; 
for when the truth once breaks upon the popular 
mind—when idle multitudes learn that their 
homes are cheerless, cold, aud empty, in order to 
gain a few rich men two per cent. or three per 
cent. additional on their capital per annum— 
much that has been done will be undone ; mueh 
that has beeu wrongously paid will require to be 
repaid ; and measures will be rashly passed that 
should be the fruit of sedulous careful inquiry. 

We are now told that bullion is returning— 
that there are ten millions of sovereigns in the 
Bank—that Britain is attracting the world’s 
gold once again, But how is this accomplished? 
Sir Robert Peel promised to restore gold by the 
sale of goods, yet nobody believes that we are 
drawing in a single sovereign on that account. 
The gold imported comes in exchange for stock 
exported, The shares held in foreign com patie: 
—the funds of foreign governments, formerly 
owned here, have been thrown on all the Stock 
Exchanges of the Continent and America. We 
are not drawing gold for nothing, or for mame 
factures. This kind of improvement re 
the improvement of the revenue from 4 direct 

tux. It is quite a sure card, Any 

house with goods to sell, and willing to ram thea 
off at any sacrifice, will establish a momentary 
capital. The end of sacrificing goods andj 
_perty to obtain money, and to raise a fictitions 
capital, would be apparent in the nerchant's 
We fear it is not diametrically different ™ 
of the nation. The end must be the Gast 


: —. 
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ALL CLASSES: A NOVEL® 


M4 : 
" Iris to the credit of the age, if the opinion be 
ie eorrect, that novelists, like journalists and writers 
x of yet higher pretension, prudently follow its pre- 
ie railing tastes and opinions, and no longer aspire 
a to lead—that, in the most slight and ephemeral | 
" work of entertainment, as well as in the highest | 
™ compositions of the class romance, we find those 
B t political and moral questions which stir the 
8, general heart to its core, often ably discussed, and 


h- always in some shape brought prominently for- 
ward to point the moral, if not to adorn the tale. 
In not unfrequent recent insiances, the basis, aim, 
and end of the most brilliant fictions of the day 
sh has been the “ Condition of England Question.” 
Mr. D’Israeli has risen in his prime of intellect, 
from the Henrietta Temples, and such like of his 


e 
nd fervid youth, to Sybil Gerard, the “ Daughter of | 
of the People; and some of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s 
ti most effective novels are expressly intended to 
th illustrate existing social ills and anomalies. 
o- In the days of Godwin, Holeroft, and Mrs. Inch- | 
nt bald, something of the same sort began to be 
rf. visible in our light literature ; but what was then 
$ the exception is now become the rule. Madame 
no Wolfensberger, better known, perhaps, by her | 
he maidenly English appellation of Miss Burdon, 
an has in her recent romance of “ALL CLasses,” fol- | 
net lowed in tlris noble track, her object being to il- 
a lustrate, by an ingenious and amusing story, the 
n: great truth that goodness, worth, and talent, are 
lar confined to no particular class of society ; and, | 
eir more especially, that what too often passes for re- 
to finement and the highest civilization is no guaran- 
er tee for the possession of true dignity of mind and | 
ne the personal and social virtues ; and, farther, that | 
ch what is popularly called education, apart from 
be the discipline which developes and sirengthens 
vat moral principle, is of little intrinsic value, if not 
positively an enlarged power for mischief, to the 
— individual who possesses it, and the bane of society. 
he But these results rather unfold themselves in 
d's the course of the narrative, and in the dramatic 
d? developement of character, than in direct lessons 
he and examples, or moral reflectious; though the 
re latter, in proper time and place, are not wanting. | 
nt. The novel, like every other well-conceived pic- 
ek ture of actual, contemporary life, consists, as the 
ies title implies, of the sayings and doings of persons 
rly of all characters, ranks, and stations ; but— 
ck what we do not always find in such sketches— 
Ve from each varying rank are drawn the good, the 
ju- Worthless, and the mixed sharers of a common 
Jes humanity—the purest virtue, together with the 
oct most abject vileness, being found in high life ; 
ile and the chosen resting-place of worth, elegance, 
m cultivation, refined taste, and pure and elevated 
ry felicity, chiefly among the middle classes of 
- English society. 
as _ The plot turns upon the somewhat hackneyed 
a ‘cident of the suppression of a will ; but incidents 


| of all sorts are now so much outworn, that, to in- 
| vent a new incident that will surprise any reader, 
| is at least as difficult as to invent a new pleasure 
' that will stimulate the palled and indurated taste 
_of the worn-out man of pleasure. 
Yet the manner of dressing up and presenting 
| the old familiar incident still affords scope for 
_ the display of original talent in fresh details and 
| new combinations. And here, as in the solid and 
primary object of her work, the power of oar au- 
thoress is found. 
No fitter scene for the encounter and jostle of 
At CLasses” could be imagined on the earth's 
surface than the crowded streets of London—of all 
classes save the women of the higher ranks, Bat, 
| by help of a little permissible license, the hero- 
ine of the tale, though an Earl's daughter, makes 
her first appearance, alone and unattended, ia 
this unusual way. Lady Clara Ellersby is, how- 
ever, no ordinary young lady of quality, either 
by character or education; and, musing and 
-moralizing on the motley scene into which she 
had plunged, the brave girl is first seen on the 
'gloomy afternoon of a cold day in February, 
| passing, with hasty steps, along one of the busiest 


=? 


| parts of Oxford Street :— 


| ‘* She was simply and elegantly dressed in a black vel- 
| vet pelisse, witha large shaw! wrapped around her slender 
'and graceful figure, and though a veil of rich lace was 
| drawn down from her little satin bonnet, it rather en- 
| hanced than concealed the beauty of her youthful face. She 
| had scareely reached her eighteenth year, and her carriage 
_and appearance bespoke her of a class of which the female 
members rarely, if ever, tread the busy thoroughfares of 
London alone. 

‘* Yet her manner was quiet and self-possessed as she 
glided quickly through the throng, without glancing to 
the right or the left, as if it were not for the first time 
that she found herself thus unaccompanied. Her pale, 
earnest countenance had an expression of thought beyond 
her years, and the bright animation of her dark eyes be- 
trayed the secret joy of her heart at esenping, though only 
for a brief space, from the trammels with whica rank en- 
slaved her, and of proving herself a useful member of 
the society which her relatives insisted she was only bora 
to adorn. She knew that her purpose was good, and no 
false notions of danger or impropriety oceurred to her 
mind to diminish her pleasure in the fulfilment of a task 
she considered a duty. 

There were fewer people than ordinary in the streets, 
for it was a hard frost, and those who were not well 
defended by coat or mantle from the cutting east wind 
hurried with the utmost rapidity along. No one notieed 
or recognised the fair young girl, and she had reaghed 
the end of Shepherd Sireet without interruption, when 
the plaintive voice of a woman demanding charity attracted 
her attention. It was not in the ordinary whine of s com- 
mon beggar that the petitioner close at her side implored 
her to have compassion on a poor, suffering fellow-crea- 
ture, and give her something to save her sick husband 
and herself from perishing of cold and hunger. The man- 
ner and the language were those of a female of an @du- 
cated class, and the young girl involuntarily arrested her 
steps, and turned suddenly to look at the speaker, struck 
by the extraordinary resemblance of the voiee to that of 
one well known to her, but whom she had no reason t6 love. 

‘* But instead of the beautiful and spoiled child of 
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luxury, whose image those tones had brought to her 
mind, she saw a faded, sickly, and broken-hearted look- 
ing creature, whose thin, ragged, and dirty garments 
scarcely served to cover her meagre figure, but were no 
defence against the cutting blast. Yet the hand she 
held forth for charity was delicate and beautifully formed ; 
and, though she was no longer young, her pale face bore 
evident traces of no ordinary beauty. 

‘** Lady, have compassion, or we must die in the 
s:rects,’ were her concluding words, as she fixed her 
bright, eager, hollow eyes on the face of her she ad- 
dressed ; and the girl who had sought a penny in her bag, 
as for a common beggar, exchanged it for half-a-crown, 
which, with a gentle expression of pity, she placed in 
the woman's hand, and rapidly pursued her way. 

‘* She listened not to the poor creature’s thanks.”’ 

Here are two specimens of the extremes of the 
social classes. Others are congregated: Sir John 
Calvert, a man of fashion, callous, vicious—in- 
deed, a thorough profligate and villain—who, at- 
tracted by youth and beauty unprotected, dogs 
the young girl’s steps ; and Mrs. Waller, the ob- 
ject of her furtive expedition—her poor old go- 
verness. There may seem something infra dig. 
in a heroine of romance appealing for protection 
to the policeman, instead of, as of yore, to the 
knight, armed cup-a-pee, who ever appears at her 
extremity; but in our day, in a winter's afternoon 
in Oxford Street, how, save by calling the police- 
man, was any damsel to get rid of the imperti- 
nent profligate, who, with undaunted effrontery, 
persisted in forcing his company upon her. At 
the close of a spirited and much more sensible 
speech than usually comes from a distressed hero- 
ine’s mouth, the young lady did, therefore, threaten 
to call the policeman, remarking—‘* Thank hea- 





ven! no honest woman need now fear to walk the 
streets of London.” 


‘« As she ceased speaking, the policeman to whom she 
had alluded came within a few paces of them, and stood 
loitering near, as if curious to know what two persons of 
such a striking appearance could be doing in sucha place. 
The door of the house was almost at the same moment 
opened ; and whilst the gentleman was bestowing male- 
dictions on the fellow for his unwelcome presence, the 
lady sprang into the passage, and closed the entrance be- 
hind her. 

‘**Ts Mrs. Waller at home?’ she demanded of the 
boy who had given her admission. 

** Yes, Miss, you will find her in the back room, on 
the second story,’’ he replied, and he stood aside, to let 
her pass to the narrow stairs, which, though steep and 
uncarpeted, were strictly clean. Each lodger—and 
there were many in the dwelling—washed in turn the 
flight leading to the chamber she occupied ; and in the 
midst of poverty there was order and neatness, for that 
house was the abode of honest industry, and of people, 
who, though they had to struggle with many cares, had 
a modest pride in maintaining the decencies of a life. 
The lady thanked the lad, and requiring no farther infor- 
mation, she flew, light asa bird, upthe steep ascent. She 
did not even stop to ask for admission at the door of the 
chamber she sought; but gently pushing it open, she 
entered without hesitation. 

*« Tt was a small place, only dimly lighted from a back 
window, opening above a narrow court, surrounded on 
all sides by high, gloomy, brick houses, whose smoking 
chimneys completely obscured the sky. Nevertheless, it 
presented a cheerful contrast to the streets the girl had so 
recently trodden, for a bright coal fire threw its warm and 
glimmering rays on the snow-white walls, and the few 
articles of simple furniture ranged around them, whilst 
the happy, placid countenance of the only inmate of 
this humble dwelling seemed to proclaim that she felt 
nothing wanting there. 


o~— 
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‘*She was an oll woman, yet her eomplexi 
remarkably fair and clean, and her bright 
sparkled with intelligence, thouzh the short cut hair thas 
appeare from beneath her neatly-plaited cap was wh; 
as silver. She wore a plain black statf dress, and a > 
silk apron, on which not a speck of dust was to be sed 
but thoagh everything around her was exquisitely next. 
there was not the slightest approach to any of those 
luxuries of life on which the better paid, even of the 
working classes, too frequent!y, now in times of uncertaig 
prosperity, expend the gains which, in a more 
state of society, were hoarded asa resouree in old age ot 
misfortune. ‘The only exception to the general povert 
of the apartment was a rich gold chased watch oA 
antique fashion, that hung by a much-worn ribbon above 
the chimney-piece. A small kettle sung upon the fire, 
and the solitary lodger having laid aside her knitting, wag 
enjoying a few minutes of idle meditation, after her eanal 
afternoon’s refreshment of a cup of tea, when she 
was disturbed by the sudden apparition of her youthful 
vis‘tor. 

‘*« My own dear Lady Clara!’ she cried, the moment 
she recognised her.”’ 


On ‘Was 


This is a good specimen of another and a ] 
class. From the conversation which followed, 
the reader gathers that Lady Clara, who haé 
lately arrived at her noble father’s residence ig 
London, had been adopted and educated by her 
late grand-uncle, Sir Charles Talbot, whom her 
father, Lord Ellersby—an effete, vain, and 
thoroughly-selfish worn-out man of fashion—de 
scribed as ‘a Liberal and a Radical ;” who had 
accordingly, filled the young girl’s head with all 
manner of pestilent notions, and finally left her 
completely unprovided for; as, dying withouta 
will, the estates, and large ready-money fortune 
of the Baronet, fell to his lordship, as the heir-at- 
law. This unaccountable oversight—or, rather, 
cruel injustice—was not confined to Lady Clara, 
The Baronet had also brought up an orphan 
youth, the nephew of his deceased wife, through 
whom his estates came; and it was generally 
understood that this young Sydney Wallington 
was to inherit the landed property, while Lady 
Clara received the sixty thousand pounds. of 
consols possessed by the Baronet. The young 
man, who had been her playmate in their happ 
childhood, her lover in riper years, was by this 
time called to the bar—a briefless barrister and 
disappointed heir. The affair of the inheritange 
was inexplicable. It was generally understo 
that Sir Charles had no dearer wish than for th 
union of the two young persons who had been to 
him as beloved children, and on whom he i . 
tended to bestow his whole fortune. Clara hi 
been adopted by her grand-uncle on the death: 
her mother. The union of her parents had b 
as brief as unhappy and unequal. The f 
younger son of a noble family had married 
imagined city heiress. Her father became bank 
rupt. There was no fortune; and the. 
pointed husband afterwards succeeding to riet 
rank, and title, by the death of his elder broth 
felt himself clogged for life with a city wife, ' 












did not even bring an heir to his name... 5.9 
broken heart—the victim of selfishness of 


‘* «Beautiful, young, and noble,’ said Mra) 
op 
‘«* Yet surely my father grieved for’ 





‘numbers envied her whilst living, yet she. tet 
Lady Clara, whilst tears filled her eyes; iso .beaist 
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,o# OT know not, my child, for soon afterwards I left the | 

jouse*with you. Two years after your poor mother's 

death, be married his present wife.’ 

«@¢ And who was this lady ? asked the girl. ‘ I know 

sothing of her ‘history before she became my father's 
ife.’ 


sdte* Sho was said to be the widow of an Indian officer, | 
jay at Cheltenham, on a tolerable jointure, when my 
ford made her acquaintance at a public ball,’ answered 
Mrs: Waller. ‘She was the daughter of a poor Scotch 
Baronet, without brothers or sisters, and had an un- | 
blemished character.’ 
+ * Was her father living ” ‘No; he died when she was 
ery young, and as she had no near relative, and no for- 
sane, she went out to India to seek a husband. She 
yeturned a widow at the end of two years, and could not 
have been more than three-and twenty when your father 
married her six yearsago.’ ‘ She is still very beautiful,’ | 
was the girl’s only reply. 
.**Yes; and when she came a bride to your uncle's at | 
Westbourne Abbey, she was the most perfect creature I | 
ever beheld ; but still she was no favourite of Sir Charles | 
Talbot's.’ ’’ 


= On the character of this Countess great pains 

ate bestowed; and, were it one within the) 
bounds of ordinary probability, it might be said, 
that, in spite of her wickedness and actual crimes, 
there is something almost heroic in the fortitude | 
and self- possession with which she plays her despi- 
table part when fairly enmeshed in the toils her | 
low ambition and deep deceit had woven around | 
her. On her step-daughter, the Countess ever | 
looked with an evil, though a smiling eye ; and, 
under thé fairest seeming, daily undermined her | 
in the affections of Lord Ellersby, partly from | 
hatred, but as much lest any part of the vast | 
fortune which she had secured to her husband, | 
by her secret destruction of the will of Sir | 
Charles Talbot, might be diverted from herself. 
and her only child, the heir which she had born | 
to the family honours. Some attachment, or | 
feeling of maternal instinct for this child, was the | 
only human affection which lingered in_ the | 
callous heart of the beautiful and still youthful | 
Victim of low ambition, the worshipper of fashion, | 
Whose brilliant life was all a lie, and who lived 

in the continual fear of detection and exposure. 

Nor was it long before these fears threatened | 
to be realized. She was already in the power | 
of her Scotch cousin, the profligate who had | 
annoyed Lady Clara in Oxford Street. Sir) 
John Calvert, a ruined and desperate gamester, | 
long a fortune-hunter, and now a needy adven- | 
turer about town, as a forlorn hope, formed the 
design of marrying the beautiful Lady Clara, 
through the influence of her step-dame, and ob- 
taining with his bride a fortune of at least thirty 
thonsand pounds. Though holding unbounded 
power over his victim, from knowledge of her | 
early history and the arts by which she had | 
gained her coronet, and its troublesome append- | 
age, her selfish and imbecile lord, Sir John, was | 
sull ignorant of the darker secret of the de- 





stroyed will, which the Countess hoped was con- | ture, a lofty brow, and clear, mild, but very intellectual 


fined to her own bosom. 

“ But there were others aware of the guilty affair, 
anil ‘so ‘acute and unscrupulous an observer as 
Lalvert, as soon as the most slender clue was ob- 





| solving the mystery. 
tess, he had been introduced to Lord Ellersby, 





| was no longer young, and had 
| some ; but her benevolent : 


- the true of her active goodness 
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whom he adroitly flattered, while to his wretched 
glittering victim he now dictated his own terms, 


_ He must obtain the hand of Lady Clara with a 


He must, meanwhile, 


competent fortune, or else. 


have hush-money, bribes for himself and others 


who were to be kept quiet. The threats and 
importunities of the needy and anprincipled spend- 


| thrift, in his private interviews with the Countess, 


and the mortal agonies and dexterous evasions of 
the miserable, though cool and well-praetised fair 
dissembler, give rise to many effective scenes. 
These are relieved—and they require relief—by 
the stolen or lucky accidental interviews of the 
young lovers, who, gloomy as their prospects had 
become, were still sustained by their mutual affee- 
tion, and the not irrational hope of better days. 
Lady Clara had an independent fortune of five 
thousand pounds, and to Sydney briefs might soon 
come, while India offered a fairer though distant 
resource. These scenes of young romance, and 
sketches of the friends that the young pair had 
inherited from their guardian, Sir Charles—the 


excellent and thoroughly respectable Daltons and 


Anstruthers, middle-class people—if not 8o excit- 
ing, better bear detaching than the more highly- 
wrought and impassioned passages; and as a fair 
specimen of the quieter style of the novel we shall 
take of these extracts one for all :— 


‘* It has long been the established practice of novel 
writers to represent every man and woman engaged in 
trade, or in certain professions, or who, from necessity oF 
choice, live apart’ from the crowd of fashionable idlers, 
who call themselves the great world, as vulgar, and igno- 
rant of the common usages of good breeding and good 
society, though making the most ridiculons attempts to 
affect them. We protest against such representations, 
not only as utterly false, but as infinitely prejudicial to 
the interests of society in general, although, perhaps, by 
so doing, we may ourselves incur the risk of being pro- 
nounced most latnentably ignorant of the written and un- 
written doctrines of bon ton. 

‘* We have known too many bright examples in direct 
contradiction to such a vulgar prejudice to accept as truth 
that which we are convinced isa fallacy, born of affectation, 
and propagated by flippancy and impertinence. In the 
present state of education in England, there are gentle- 
men in every class above the lowest grades of retail trades- 
men—men of high honour, of cultivated and refined minds, 
who, having reason to respect themselves, are above all 
vulgar affectation and pretence. 

‘* Such was Mr. Dalton, once the solicitor of Sir Charles 
Talbot, to whose friendly dinner table Wallington was that 
day invited. His house was of moderate dimensions, and 
furnished with the comfort and extreme neatnesa which 
are to be found in England alone. A well-dressed, well- 
mannered man-servant, out of livery, who had been ten 
years in the family, ushered Wallington to the drawing- 


| room, where there were neither gilt tables nor enormous 


mirrors, nor shelves laden with useless trumpery orna- 

ments. A few choice pictures, by the best living artists, 

adorned the walls, and half-a-dozen new and meelag 

books lay on the table, evidently there for perasal, 

not for show. yet 
**Mr. Dalton was a man near fifty, of middle sta- 






eyes. His wife, who received her guest most cordi: 
was not less prepossessing than the lawyer himself, § 


tained, could not Jong be baffled in his purpose of | generosity. had through life been the 























































































of her husband—the confidant of his thoughts and his 
apxieties—the sympathiser in his tastes and pleasures. 
His daily association with her pure uncontaminated and 
unselfish mind had lent him force to maintain all the na- | 
tural rectitude and dignity of his character, amidst the 
war of petty interests and paltry intrigues with which his 
profession unavoidably brought him in contact. 

‘* Amongst the company which Wallington found as- | 
sembled in the drawing-room of his host, were a Mr. and 





Mrs. Anstruther, who had recently returned to England, 
after a year’s residence in Italy. ‘They were well-known | 
to him as old neighbours, their country house being only 
two miles from Westbourne Abbey. ‘The gentleman was | 
a quiet, pleasing, good-looking man, about thirty; the | 
lady beautiful and well-dressed, but evidently forgetful of | 
both, in her ardent interest in all that was passing around | 
her, and for everything remarkable in nature and art. | 

‘‘ Two gentlemen stood near the fire, whom Wallington | 
immediately recognised as a Mr. Cunningham and Mr. | 
Bolton, barristers, better known for their wit and acknow- | 
ledged conversational powers than for their extensive 
practice at the bar. With a few rare exceptions, the bar- 
rister of many briefs has not time to be a literary man. 

‘* A young lady, who sat somewhat shaded by a screen 
near the sofa, made up the party ; and the astonishment 
and delight of Wallington were beyond all expression 
when Mrs. Dalton, turning towards her with a smile, 
said, ‘I imagine it is unnecessary to present you to Lady 
Clara Ellersby.’ 

‘* Neither of the young people spoke, but a glance was 
exchanged between them, as Wallington pressed the hand 
of his beloved in his, which betrayed all their pleasure at 
this unexpected meeting, and convinced their hostess, 
whose quick observation it did not escape, that she had 
done perfectly right in bringing them together. 

‘* A brilliant conversation was kept up till the announce- | 
ment of dinner, and it was again renewed when all were 
seated round the social board. 

‘* No extraordinary display of useless plate was made, 
neither was the table loaded with tasteless pretences to 
fine cookery ; there was no champagne, but the wines, 
though few, were excellent of their kinds. Everything 
was simple and good—thoroughly English, and what many | 
would liave called old fashioned, but the whole was con- | 
ducted with the same order and tranquility as at the din- | 
ners of the first nobleman in the country ; for Mr. Dalton | 
never invited more company than the domestics of his 
own household were competent to serve. ‘There was no | 
hired cook for the occasion ; there was no assistant-waiter | 
called in, unacquianted with the habits ot the establish- 
ment, to add to appearances, and to throw all into confu- | 
sion ; nor were any attempts made to introduce modern | 
fashions, of which the old domestic and his master had an | 
equal horror. Everything went on as it was done every 
day, and everybody felt as perfectly at ease as at their | 
own table. 

‘The party was not too large for general conversa- | 
tion, nor so fine as to think it proper only to whisper in 
couples. Both the host apd hostess had the art of ani- | 
mating their guests without any one perceiving their in- | 
fluence ; and the graceful vivacity, wit, and intelligence 
which sparkled arouad them, soon made both Wallington 
and Lady Clara forget the many anxious thoughts which | 
had engaged their minds when they entered the lawyer's | 
dwelling.”’ 





A natural turn in the conversation of this amiable | 
and highly-cultivated middle-class party intro- 
duced the subject of poetry, literature, and the | 
fine arts. A revival in the spirit of art was pre- | 
dicted, and symptoms of a fresh outburst are indi- | 
eated. Wallington rejoiced in this. He said— | 
_ ¢1t is only when the spirit of the age finds a yoice | 
in art,.asit has done in literature, that it can possibly | 
attain perfection, and again be made the original language | 
of a new and undying poesy. And | have the most ardent | 
hopes that this ere long will be the case. The times are 


‘vife with poetry ; there is a deep, earnest, longing for 
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perfection at work through the whole of the great under. 
eurrent of society, though, perhaps, with many of the 
higher classes, art is only encouraged as a fashion,’ 
‘“**That is possible,’ said Mr. Dalton, ‘but 
authors and our artists have certainly the double ad. 
vantage of belonging, at the same time, to an old and 9 


| new world. They have the advantage of all the taste and 
knowledge the higher classes have gleaned from the 


and they have an audience recently called into existence, 


| With all the strong, earnest, unadulterated feelings of a 


new nation. Shakspeare had not a more ire-h-minded 
people to appeal to when literature first burst upon the 
English nation, than the lower orders of our country. 
men, in whom the recent extension of knowledge hag 
awakened a desire to be refreshed, after their daily toil, 
with some bright glimpses of the poetry of existence.’” 

These extracts—and we wish we could copy out 
much more—may give our readers an idea of the 
more sedate and instructive portions of this novel, 
though we shali not severely blame them, if very 
young, for preferring its dramatic and highly. 
exciting sceles. : 

As time wore on, the Earl, many years older than 
his beautiful and fascinating wife, had become a 
confirmed invalid—tretful, selfish, and exacting, 
Yet her influence over him remained undiminished, 
On a particular evening that the Countess received 
a brilliant dinner party, her infirm husband dined 
as usual apart in the library, but by rare chance 
had for his companions, Mr. Wallington, whom he 
saw on business, and the Lady Clara, whom her 
step-mother could well spare. The Eari got into 
such good humour tHat he proposed that his lady, 
who came into the library for a few minutes, 
should take Clara and Mr. Wallington to the 
opera. 

** Tt was the first time that Wallington had ever seen 
the step-mother of Lady Clara; and such was her ex- 
ceeding beauty, that he had no longer wondered, as many 
did, at Lord Ellersby’s unequal marriage. ' 

‘* Slightly above the middle size, her perfect form had 
preserved all the roundness and elasticity of youth, and 
her transparent skin lad the smoothness, and almost the 
polish, of highly-chiselled marble. Ler ungloved arm 
was a model for sculpture ; and as Wallington gazed on 
her half-averted face, he felt he had never before seen 
anything so faultless in outline and colour—so soft, 
so delicate, so truly feminine. The expression pleased 


him less; yet it was very sweet. ‘Ihe only fault 


that could be found was, that the forehead was somé- 


what too high ; but it was smooth as ivory; and 


the small Grecian nose, the beautiful mouth, with 


its perfect teeth, and bewitching smile, and above all, 


the large expressive hazel eyes, with their long black 
lashes and pencilled brows, were periect. 

‘“«'The lady was in a full dress of green velvet, and 
old point lace. A roll of the same material, in 
with pearls, was mixed with her raven hair, W 
without curls, was gathered in a Grecian knot at 
back of her head. She wore no ornament, e a 


‘broach of rubies and brilliants, and ear-rings of t 


same stones. 


“ «Good evening, dearest Clara,’ she said, e 


| her hand towards her daughter-in-law, as she 


her. ‘My dear Lord, I am glad to find you area 
alone.’ ”’ 


Throughout, the Countess played the perks 
which she never once failed, of an exquisite 
sembler ; or, if she started for an instant ¥ 
she first saw the young man, whom her 
deed had impoverished, she soon recov 
received Mr. Wallington with her softest bom 
gett 





and blandest smiles :— ‘ 
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‘for her guest to 
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“Then, gliding forward, and making a graceful sign 
resume the chair from which he had 
, she took a seat beside her husband. 

+ Ah! dear Ellersby,’ she exclaimed, ‘ how charm- 
ingly quiet you are here. What would I not give to | 
form one of your little cirele, instead of being compelled | 

the irksome part of hostess to all those tiresome 


in the drawing-room, for whom I don’t care a | 


straw. 

“*Why did you invite them then, dearest?’ de- 
wanded the Earl, with as much of reproof in his tone as 
politencss would allow him to express in the presence of | 
a stranger. 


“ * You know, my best love, I have done it entirely on 
‘I thought it was your | 


your account,’ she softly replied. 
wish, since your illness prevents your keeping up your 
political interests in person, that T should do all in my 
power to supply your — oo 


* ~ 


ad Valine her bel: Lady Ellersby had held her rank 


too short a time to be indifferent to opinion, and she | 
pever allowed an opportunity to pass of rendering herself | 
Yet few | 
men suspected her of vanity; and regarded her evident | 
desire to please as the mere result of her tender, benevo- | 
_ her distress, but the Countess called to him sharply from 


agreeable to those who were presented to her. 


lent, and lively nature. The cause was far deeper—it 
was to lull suspicion.” 


On the same evening, the gay party in Lady | 
Ellersby’s saloon were highly diverted by the | 


melancholy tones of a street ballad-singer. Many 
witticisms~passed ; yet the fashionables were not 


wholly without reflection and human feelings :— | 


” Through the closed shutters pierced the full tones of 
aclear, melodious female voice. But it was not of a 
common street beggar. The rich notes were exquisitely 
modulated ; but so profoundly melancholy was the strain, 
that all the careless pleasure-seekers in Lady Ellersby’s 
drawing-room were struck by the fearful contrast it pre- 
sented to their own levity, and there was silence for 
several minutes. 

“The cheek of the beautiful Countess herself turned 
pale, and her heart grew chill, as she listened to the 
mournful sounds. It was not the music that bad touched 
her, but the voice. That alone brought back before her 
eyes the haunts of her childhood, the trials of riper years, 
and a circumstance that it had been the study of her 
later life to blot out from her remembrance. She raised 
ber head from the hand on which it had rested, she 

ed around, as if to assure herself it had not been a 

am that had distracted her; or if in truth her pre- 


sent existence was only a delusion, from which at some | 


future day she was to know aterrible awakening. Were 
the honours, the wealth, the pleasures, by whieh she was 
surrounded, ail a mockery, and that poor wreteh, that 
sung in the frozen streets for a morsel of bread, the only 
¢reature that had any real bond to her, the flattered 
ehild of fashion, the glittering and envied ido! of the | 
hour—these were the wild ideas that hurried through her 
in. 

‘Her thoughts drove her almost to madness, yet she 

mastered them ere the song eame to an end.” 


At a later hour, Lady Clara and Mr. Walling- 
ton, in compliance with the request of the Coun- | 
tess, had taken their places in the carriage wait- 
ing her, to go to the opera. 
an instant, Sydney whispered— 


‘**T fear our happy days at Westbourne Abbey can | | 


héver be renewed.’ 


‘** Charity, for the love of heaven, charity!’ eried | were made, and 
up to the steps of | 


“® poor tattered creature, coming close 


the house door, and holding out her withered hand for | 
Sans the yesh pee are free thane fe the ear- 
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‘‘ Clara knew the voice ; it was that of the safne 


creature who had accosted her in Oxford Street 
afternoon. 


‘‘ Ere thé woman could receive her bounty, the 


_ Countess appeared at the open hall door, and a domestie 


_radely pushed the poor creature aside to make way for 
his lady. 


‘*The beggar turned her eyes full upon the brilliant 


and beautiful Lady Ellersby, wrapped in costly furs, and 


glittering with diamonds ; and before the servants had 


time to interpose, she rushed up the steps, flung herself 
_ at her feet, and seized her hand in hers. 


‘¢ *Gertrude! oh, Gertrude! have I found 4 
Mercy, mercy! have pity at length, for we aro dosti 
tute !’ she wildly exclaimed, in a voice which Wallington 
_ instantly recognised to be that of the street singer. 

‘** Is the creature mad!’ exclaimed Lady Ellersby, 
with a look and action of horror, as she released herself 
from the hand of her suppliant, and rushed to the ear- 
riage, whilst the domestics held back the struggling 
beggar, who wildly repeated her name in accents of de+ 


| spairing agony. 


‘* * Gertrude ! Gertrude ! stay and I will tell you whe 
it is that ealls you! Monsters, let me go; she must, she 
shall know me, and though she deny me a crumb from her 
rich board, she shall know whom she condemns to starve.’ 

‘* Wallington would fain have tarried to question the 
woman as to the meaning of her words, and the cause of 


the carriage, and slipping a small sum into the woman’s 
hand, he obeyed the summons. 

‘* Not a word was spoken by any of the trio, as they 
proceeded rapidly along the brilliantly-lighted streets te- 
It would be difficult to find a 
more dazzling spectacle than Regent Street, when the 
magic of gas, dispelling the darkness of night, displays 
more riches and wonders than Aladdin’s lamp ealled into 
existence. Riches, not engrossed by princes, but the pre- 


| perty of free-born traders ; wonders, not wrought by the 


tyranny of evil agents, but by the labour of honest and 
humble industry. 

‘* And yet, though dazzled for a while by the gorgeous 
display, the philanthropist cannot turn from it without a 
sigh, when he remembers the days of wearing toil, the lives 
of half-famished misery, that have been passed by the 
creators of all this treasury, from which they have and 
can derive no benefit, but the scanty means of prolonging 
an existence of unceasing labour, debarred from all the 
healthy pleasures which nature intended for the whole 
human race—verdant fields, and often from the pure air 
of heaven, he must feel, that even ia the freest lands, 
luxury and riches have their slaves.’ 


When it is known that the wretched mendi- 
cant was the mother of the Countess, the compli- 
cated distress of that lady may be imagined. 
Lady Ellersby’s mother, the wife of the Scotch 
Baronet, had eloped from a bad husband with 
Mr. Henry Colville, her first lover. The misery, 
the self-devotion, and unabated tenderness of 


| this ill-starred and weak-principled, but not un- 


principled pair—their love, strong as death, out- 
living every extreme of indigence and suffering, 
form an afleeting episode, or, rather, prineipal 
"part of the story. Under the name of Gordon, 


_ Mr. Colville—originally a gay, thoughtless, and 


_improvident barrister, finally ruined in his pro- 
fessional prospects by his false step and subse- 


Alone together for | quent marriage—had settled as a solicitor in 


_ Westbourne, and, during some political quarrel 
with Mr. Dalton, had been employed by 
Charles Talbot to make his will. Two copies 
ee cemiemene 
the only one, had been found by 
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mediately left that part of the country, and of 
whose real character the Countess was not aware, 
made all easy. Every thing had succeeded to 
her wish, or if she ever experienced the terrors 
and cowardice of guilt, she knew nothing of its 
remorse. But now her mother, her wretched, de- 
graded mother, had appeared, and—tenfold 
worse—the husband, to whom that mother was so 
tenderly devoted, was Gordon, the man she most 
dreaded, until now that Sir John Calvert also 
found means to participate in her dark secret. 
Gordon, or Colville, ruined in health, steeped 
in the extremest poverty, and goaded by con- 
science, was, by this time, only withheld from 
doing all the justice in his power to the rightful 
heirs, Lady Clara and Sydney Wallingion, by the 
passionate entreaties of his devoted wife, who had 
worked for him, begged for him, been his fond and 
tender companion in every scene of distress—by 
her entreaties to spare her child ; her callous and 
ungrateful child, who, in the height of her guilty 
prosperity, could leave her motherto perish of want. 
If sustenance could not be wrung from the daugh- 
ter, by love or pity, for her wretched mother, bribes 
and hush-money were largely given by her to quiet 
Gordon. [But this aid was intercepted by the 
agent, Sir John Calvert, who had now got the 
Countess completely in his power, and onlv re- 
quired possession of that true duplicate of the 
will, which he had learnt existed, to render him, 
as he fancied, as powerful with the deceived 
Earl as with the guilty Countess. Through 
other channels, Lady Clara, and also Wallington, 
had obtained some clue to the settlement of 
Sir Charles, and Mr Dalton was now in active 
pursuit; and detection would have been inevit- 
able and speedy, save for the strong feeling of 


maternal love still lingering in the breast of | 


Gertrude’s unhappy mother, distracted between 
her suffering husband and the daughter whom 
she had abandoned in childhood, and deemed 


to have, for this cause, a double hold upon her | 


forbearance. 
was upon the point of disclosing the compli- 
cated scheme of fraud and villany, his wife, by 
address or supplication, obtained a_ respite. 
Once, Mr. Wallington, by an accident, encoun- 
tered Gordon, and had nearly learned the secret 
so important to him; and, again, Lady Clara, in 
a visit of charity, discovered Mrs. Gordon, From 


her, nothing was to be learned ; and all trace of | 


the Gordons was again lost, as they instantly 
shifted their lodgings to elude pursuit. 
From the splendid boudoir of the daughter, so 


fortunate, and in the world’s eye so irreproach- | 
able, we are invited to turn to the squalid lodging | 


of the far less guilty mother :— 


‘* Two of the panes in the only window it contained 
were nearly closed by the snow, which the bitter north 
wind was bearing thick against it, yet the fire in the 
marrow grate might have been held in a man’s hands. 
A bed-stead, with a projecting head, but no curtains, 
scarcely left room for a person to pass between it and the 
chimney. It was furnished with nothing but a miserable 
flock mattress, and a thin dirty blanket, over which 
were spread an old black coat and several other 


articles, to affurd the warmth it failed to supply, 
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At several intervals, when Gordon | 


‘‘ Upright on this miserable resting place sat 

the attorney, with a woman's tattered plaid mantle 
| gathered over bis shoulders. He was paler and more 
emaciated than when he had addressed Wallington in the 
street, and there was a more eager and restless expression 
in his clear pale eyes, as he glanced from time to time 
towards the fire-place, as if longing for the warmth that 
was not there. Cloge beside him, on the edge of his 
bed, sat his wife, still beautiful in decay, and more 
beautiful than many in the freshness of youth, from the 
_ expression of deep unutterable love with which she 
regarded the poor dying partner of her melancholy 
| destiny. What would the noblest and the richest often 
| give to be adored. as she adored that penniless man! 
| She knew that this love had been her ruin, yet had it 

alone supported her, to bear for long, long years, the 

withering blight of all else, which its indulgence had 

brought upon her. 

‘*She had a little broken cup of ink in her hand, to 
| which her husband, from time to time, applied his pen. 
He was writing on a small sheet of coarse paper; his 
thin hand trembled as he traced the lines rapidly, like 
one who wrote from the heart's feelings ; and when, as if 
overcome by his own emotion, he paused, and raised his 
eyes to those of his wife, a tear stole down his furrowed 
cheek. 

««* Margaret,’ he said, ‘though I have yielded long 
to your entreaties, I know I am doing wrong; and if | 
cannot see those I wish, I must finish this letter—I will 
finish the letter. Death is rapidly approaching me, and 
very different is the conduct 1 ought to pursue, to 
smooth my passage to the grave, but you leave meno 
other resource.’ 

‘< «Do not speak thys, dearest,’ answered the woman, 
‘Mr. Smith, the surgeon, assured me yesterday you were 
in no danger, and that nothing was necessary for your 
rapid recovery but good nourishment and the comforts of 
life.’ 

‘« * But how are you to procure these if we do not send 
the letter @ demanded Gordon, fretfuliy. ‘ The little 
money you can gain scarcely suffices to prevent us dying 
of famine.’ 

*« * But Calvert has promised us something more when 
he receives a sum due to him this week,’ answered his 
wife, softly. 

‘* ¢ It would be far better for me to see Mr. Wallington 
and tell him all; I should then die in peace at least, 
Margaret, even if I fail to procure the means to prolong 
| my miserable existence.’ 
| ‘** Ah, Henry! talk no more of Mr. Wallington, and 
making disclosures,’ exclaimed his companion, bursting 
| into tears of bitter sorrow. ‘ How can you ever expect 





| 
} 


! 
; 





| that Heaven would have pity upon us if we bring another 
to destruction ?—and that other Oh, Henry! 
| unkindness like that we have experienced is hard to 
bear; but vengeance is a fearful thing—vengeance on 
one !—QOh, Henry ! it would be a sin tenfold darker than 
the concealments which torment you so perpetually.’ 

‘© * Why, then, hos she refused to listen to our humble 
prayers?’ he replied. ‘Why has she, in the midst of 
pleasure, luxury, and ill-gotten wealth, refused us 
| morsel of bread to save us from starvation. Margaret, 
Margaret ! you ought to feel no pity fur one who has no 
feeling for aught upon earth save herself. Heaven forgive 
me! but I believe that, in the midst of her own pride, she 
desires nothing so earnestly upon earth as that we wer 
both in the grave.’ 

‘** And perhaps she has reason,’ answered Mrs. Gor- 
don, with a deep sigh. ‘She has been taught from be 
_ childhood to consider my existence a sorrow and a disgrace 
to her.’ , 

‘« «Oh, wife, wife!’ cried the sick man, with feverish 
energy, ‘ spare me your reproaches ; too well I knowit 
I who have made you an outcast from all that belong @ 
you—that I have brought you from pride and riches ™# 
| poverty and contempt.’ fe 
_ ***]T may reproach myself, but never you, My 
| Henry,’ was her reply, as she pressed his price 
| again and again to her lips, and moistened it , 
| tears,”’ ° ° . Baier 
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. “Sometimes Margaret reproached herself, as she 
watched his troubled breathing, that she pained him, by 
her earnest opposition to his desire of going and dis- 
elosing the painful secret on his mind, to Mr Wallington, 


i 
| 


| 


for she could not help feeling, as he did, that health for | 


the poor conscience-stricken man, and farther compe- 
tence fur them beth, might be obtained by such a pro- 
eeeding. But quickly were these ideas dispelled, when 
she recalled to mind the inevitable ruin which Gordon's 
disclosures would bring on one whose life and prosperity 
were even dearer to her than her own; disclosures so 
replete with infamy, ruin, and danger, that, even whilst 
she gazed on the face of the suffering husband she adored, 
she maintained her resolution unwavering of preventing 
them, to the utmost of her power; and again she swore a 
silent oath, in her heart, to struggle on with him to the 
grave, through want, and sorrow, and disgrace, rather 
than secure prosperity by blasting the whole existence of 
another, yet young. and exulting in the triumph of beauty 


' 
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‘““* Woman, what means this audacity?’ demanded 
Lady Ellersby, in a chilling voiee, as she turned and cast 
a haughty and searching glance on the stranger. 

But in an instant the pride of her eye was quenched, 
a deadly paleness overspread her face, and she stood 
fixed to the ground, as if she had beheld a spectre. The 
beauty of that wan, sad countenance, the expression of 
those large, melancholy, imploring eyes, were not to be 
mistaken. 

““*Ah? you know me, Gertrude! thank heaven you 
know me,’ exclaimed Margaret Gordon, clasping her 
hands with wild energy, whilst tears streamed fast down 
her furrowed cheeks. 

‘** Yes, wretched woman ! I know you to my sorrow ; 
it were, better I had died ere I was thus accursed !’ 

‘*** Forbear! forbear! in mercy forbear ? cried the 
wretched woinan, ‘if you knew—if you could feel but 


the hundredth part of what I have suffered, you would 


aud honours, united with an apparently boundless 


measure of prosperity. She neverthought of justice and 
injustice ! Her perceptions on that point were blinded by 
affection. Her ideas of right and wrong were less exact 
than those of her husband During her whole life, she 
had been governed rather by feeling than principle ; and 
she was so still.’’ 

* * x ok 


‘*« Let me burn that letter, dearest,’ she said, after a 


ng pause, attempting, as she spoke, to draw the paper | arog: 
long p , ping, — pal one look of pity! 


softly away, from benea‘h her husband’s hand, that lay 
upon it. ‘ Whatever else you may do, | can never con- 
sent that you should write thus to him. He is a stran- 
ger to us; he probably knows nothing of the affair, and 
the consequences might be too terrible to think of.’ 


} 


spare me your reproaches.’ 

‘** Why then thus force yourself into my presence ?’ 
demanded the Countess, in a somewhat milder tone. 

*** Al! Gertrude,’ cried the wanderer, ‘ you ought to 
have some idea of the eaver desire —the love.’ 

*** Love,’ echoed the Countess, and she laughed 
bitterly, * talk of that to others, nottomes. Lf you seek 


/money, say so at once, but talk no sentiment; it comes 


with an ill grace from your mouth.’ 

‘***T know you were taught to hate me; yet, oh! jn 
charity, speak but one word of compassion—give me 
* exclaimed Margaret, and with stream- 
ing eyes, she fell before the feet of the Countess. ‘ I ask 


| not forgiveness—but mercy—one kind word to treasure 


‘¢* Yet she returns us no answer; she will not even 


deign to show that she is conscious of our existence,’ he 
replied, ‘and you may say what you please, Margaret, 
she (eserves to be exposed.’ 

“«* Not by us!’ wasthe woman’s bitterreply. ‘ Alas! 
she has little reason to remember me, even with com- 
passion. I well know how she was educated, to hold my 
very name in abhorrence.’ 

«Tf she has neither love, nor pity, nor common 


intmy heart, til I die! Ah! in other days, how little 
did I think it would ever come to this.’ 

‘** You have yourself alone to blame,’ said Lady 
Ellersby quietly, for she was utterly unmoved by the spee- 
tacle of broken-hearted grief and desolation before her. 
She thought only of the danger of being surprised in sueh 


/company, and in the middie of such a scene. ‘ You 


have no right to complain of my conduet towards you,’ 


'she continued, ‘the honours I possess I have aequired 


charity, yet she must have fear,’ was Gordon's earnest | 


reply, ‘and it is to that we must address ourselves, now 
all other means of touching her have failed. My letter 
is well written—it speaks to the point. It shall not be 
burnt ! it shall go! for once | will be firin ; so torment 
me no more.’ 

““«Tf not for her sake, at least for mine, forbear !’ 
cried the wretched Margaret, falling on her knees, with 
clasped hands, by the sick man’s bedside. ‘ Have pity 
on me ! drive me not to madness by such wild language. 


| bowed her head upor her hands and wept. 


for myself, and if you do not wish to add my disgrace 
and ruin to the other evil consequences of your folly and 
misconduct you will leave me this instant, nor ever 
again venture to intrude yourself on my presence,’ ” 
¥ * * * 

‘Whilst the Countess thus spoke, Margaret Gordon 
But no 
sooner did she cease to address her, than aroused from her 


wild grief by her unfeeling and insulting words, she stood 
/erect before her, the indiguation of outraged feeling, 


My heart is breaking, Henry ! even now my senses often | 


wander ; it needs only this heaviest blow of all to lay me 
inthe dust. Oh! Henry, Henry! if ever I was dear to 
you, if ever you loved the angel child we buried, hear its 
poor mother’s prayer, and drive her not to madness or to 
death.’ 

‘Gordon answered not; he took his wife’s hand in 
his; he looked long and tenderly in her imploring eyes, and 
then he bent his head down upon her shoulder and wept. 

‘“** Take the letter, Margaret,’ he said at length, ‘ you 
have conquered. I know | am doing wrong, but I am 
weak, very weak! 1 have not the strength to behol 
you suffer. But do not think I am convinced.’ ”’ 


; There is a temporary lull; but of the three 
hundred pounds, extorted by Calvert from the 
Countess, to enable her mother and Gordon to 
leave the country, ten only found a way to them ; 
aud, in a moment of the frenzy and desperation | 
of poverty, Gordon wrote to Lord Ellersby. To 
Prevent the fatal consequences of this act, his 
Wretched wife hurried from London to warn her 
daughter, whom she waylaid in the grounds of 
the Abbey. A thin, withered, ungloved hand 
rested upon the arm of the Countess i— 





Countess’s wild exclamation. 
closed, I am lost.’ 


child ! my innocent, my noble boy! now will he one 
curse the ve 
you have told this to Calvert, 


life in the keeping of that false villain | for infamy, 1 


giving a nobility to her tall, wasted figure, which those 
who had only seen her a few minutes before, might have 
suppesed it had lost for ever. 

‘** Gertrude, Gertrude! you are going too far,’ she 
said, in an utterly altered tone. ‘ Heap reproaches and 
insults upon me as much as you please; it may be, I 
have deserved them, though not from you. But venture 
net again to speak of my husband thus, in my presence, 
For years he has been my only stay, my only friend, my 
only comforter upon earth, and you, yes you, Gertrude ;’ 
and she held the Countess fast by the arm, whilst she 
leant forward, with ber lips close to her ear, and murmured, 
‘yes you, proud, insolent, and audacious as you are, owe 


all you possess to his forbearance ° 
> * bd * 


At this interview, the Countess first learned that 
an authentic will still existed, in the sure custody 
of Gordon, who, she was now informed, had told 
all in his letter to the Earl. 

«Just heaven! I am utterly undone!’ was the 


‘Your history once dis- 


‘** Tt is concerning the papers alone he has written.” 
‘** Oh, worse, worse, ten thousand times worse. 


My 
name of the mother that bore him. ret 
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never survive ! and yet you have the audacity to come 
here, and talk to me about the ties that exist between 
us.’ 

‘* * Gertrude, said I not I eame to serve you?’ de- 
manded Margaret sternly. ‘ There is still one way to do 
so. Calvert knows nothing of the transactions between 
you and Gordon. He believes the letter to the Earl 
speaks only of me. So have I told him, and requested 
him to warn you to intercept it. You may have forgot- | 
ten your childhood, but I have not ! even your unkind- | 
ness cannot erase it from my memory ; I would die to | 
save you from shame, for fearfully I kuow the pangs it | 
can inflict, and I tell you again I would die rather than 


9 99 


see the joy of your youth blighted as mine has been ! 





A most trying scene was impending. It is one 
pervaded with thrilling interest. Among the 
petty tyrannies and noble prerogatives of the 
Earl was the monopoly of the letter-bag ; but for 
some days the gout having fortunately attacked 
his hands, Lady Ellersby, in his presence, had 
been employed to unlock it. 


** Should he not do so that day, she felt she was lost. 
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as of the Countess, made every effort to finish his 
work, by obtaining possession of the will. But 
his villanous, and even murderous schemes, are 
circumverted by the honesty and intelligence of ay 
old soldier, the foster-brother and former servant 
of Colville, alias Gordon. In the miserable object 


_ of Sir John Calvert’s persecution, in which this old. 
soldier, Macfarlane, was made an agent, the be. 


loved playmate and kind master of former days 
was found, blasted and ruined ; but ever dear 
to the faithful and warm-hearted Scotchman, 
Macfarlane was finally entrusted with the im- 
portant document, and after many intervening 
scenes of trial and more perilous incidents than 
enough for any romance reader, upon the death 
of Gordon, all but murdered by the villanous 
Calvert and his agents, the will is restored to the 
heirs, Lady Clara and her manly lover. Poetie 
justice even to severity is executed upon the 
thoroughly wicked, and the Jess flagitious meet fit- 
ting retribution. The aristocratic, vain, and selfish 





** With this conviction she hurried with breathless yve- 


locity through the woods, and across the gardens, her | 


eyes fixed on the great clock of the tower, as soon as ita 
minute hand became distinctly visible. 

‘* Lord Ellersby, she well knew, was not less exact in 
all his movements than the springs of that time-keeper. 

** Already she had seen the groom who had been to the 
post-office, leading his horse back to the stables, and her 
heart beat so wildly that she was compelled to pause for 
breath, before she crossed the flower garden, which now 
alone divided her from the Abbey. 

‘* At that moment her boy—her bright Ernest, bounded 
away from his servant, joyfully, towards her, and clasp- 


ing his little arms round her knees, looked smiling up in | 


her face for a kiss. 

‘¢ The mother beheld this rosy and innocent creature 
for the first time with dismay. She kissed him hastily— 
she tried to shake him off, but he would not release ler. 
He wanted to tell her about the new pony papa had given 
him, he said. 

‘** Ernest, my sweet boy, I will come back to you,’ 
she returned, ‘but let me begone ; papa wants me—he 
will be angry, my child,’ but Ernest was deaf to every- 
thing she could say. She must come and see his pony. 
He would hear of nothing else. 

** The wretched woman looked up at the clock. 
minutes had been thus already lost.’’ 

a **K a” of 


‘« The clock began to strike ; she heard footsteps cross- 
ing the great hall, and softly opening the door, she 
entered the library with her usual calm and graceful 
bearing. 

‘*Lord Ellersby was not alone. To her utter sur- 
prise and consternation, Sir John Calvert was sitting at a 
little table near him, laughing and talking, whilst he 
arranged a set of ivory chessmen, in readiness for the 
game. 

** He arose at her entrance, but did not look up, till 
she had exchanged greetings with her Lord, and stood 
beside him in such a position that the Earl, without 
turning on his chair, could not see her face. Then, 
whilst the old man’s eyes were fixed on the domestic, who 
at that moment entered with the letter bag, he regarded 
her with a quick, keen glance, which she well knew how 
to interpret, and replied to, by one not less expressive, 
which implored for pity—for help—for protection at her 
utmost need. Yet he was perfectly calm, and he smiled— 
a smile that wrouglit the agitated feelings of his victim to 
a point of agony, almost beyond her control.”’ 4 


The flatteries of the Countess had their usual 
influence with her uxorious lord, 
Calvert, now completely master of the secret, 


and, as he imagined, of the fate of the Karl as well 


Two 


_ Peer is sufficiently punished by the discovery of the 

arts of which he had been the dupe, and the igno- 
| miny which his wife had brought upon him. He 
even frantically exulted in the death of the young 
| heir, for whose birth he had so longed. Better 


death than disgrace! Lady Ellersby becomes 

insane, and her. heart-broken mother, in a few 
_months, follows poor Gordon to the grave ; Wal- 
_lington and Lady Clara minister all the comfort 
they ean to the querulous Earl, who, though for 
_a time somewhat softened by adversity, speedily 
_relapses into his old tyrannical and _ selfish 
| humours, and is opportunely carried off by a fit of 
the gout. Calvert is shot dead in a scuffle with 
constables sent to apprehend him on a charge of 
forgery, and Lady Clara and her husband, the 
| happiest of all wedded pairs, the best of friends 
| and neighbours, the most generous and consider- 


| ate of landlords, fix their permanent residence at 
the Abbey, amidst the scenes of their early lives, 
| So concludes a tale of no ordinary merit, 
which aims to combine instruction with enter- 
_tainment, and largely fulfils its excellent purpose. 
| Neither is its moral object kept obtrusively in 
the reader’s view, though the critics may find 
| artistic error or defect in making some of the 
bad so irredeemably despicable, as well #® 
wicked, that they at last overpower, as with the 
sense of night-mare, in which all is vague, hor 
rible, and hateful. Another, if not the mais 
fault of the work, is want of relief, of gaiety, o 
light, if not sparkling passages and dialogues 
'and of those eommonplace personages, whe 
occupying so much space in real life, can never 
with advantage be wholly spared im impressiv® 
_and lively pictures of its varied and motley seem® 
| Though it may be somewhat out of place ¥* 
"are constrained to notice the inaccurate way # 
| which this romance is printed. The reading 
| publie will not patiently endure the slovenly seade 
ing of manuseript which is indicated heres. 
unless Madame W olfensberger have more 4 
patience of Griselda, we know not what she 
say to the wild work made with herp 
speech, ' nti pena 
— vi ae 














































THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND: 


ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND OBJECTS. 


Ir is not often that the brethren of the scholastic pro- | 
fession have attempted to force themselves on public | 
notice. They are vulgarly said to bea pedantic race ; 
they are, unquestionably, a quict, inoffensive race, and | 
have hitherto drudged silently on in their laborious call- 
ing, the worst paid, and the most undervalued of public 


servants. But as certain animals, naturally meek and | 
peaceful, are, when excited, more terrible in their wrath 
than such as are habitually fierce and irascible, so this 
retiring and passive body of men, when once roused to 
yindicate their claims upon society, may urge them with 
irresistible energy and perseverance. They have already | 
made a bold beginning. Between 600 and 700 teachers, | 
of various denominations, and from all parts of Scotland, 
assembled in the hall of the High School of Edinburgh, | 
on Saturday the 18th of September, and formed them- | 
selves into an association, which they have denominated 
the ‘‘ Educational Institute of Scotland.’’ They were 
enthusiastic—they were unanimous—they were moderate 
in their aims, and temperate in their language ; and when 
anumber of men of education, intelligence, and respecta- 
bility, thus egmbine, and thus conduct their proceedings, | 
there is no object, provided it be laudable, rational, and | 
practicable, which they may not hope to accomplish. | 
We shall, therefore, be doing a service to the educator, | 
to education, and to the community, by devoting a por- 
tion of our present number to a brief consideration of | 
this movement among the teachers of Scotland. 
It is now nearly twenty years since we heard one of 
those whom Dr. Schmitz calls ‘‘ amateur pedagogues,’’ 
declare, that teaching ought to be a fourth profession ; and 
we have occasionally heard some of the more ambitious 
operatives of the brotherhood express a similar opinion. 
But, till very recently, no means were taken to convert | 
this opinion into a fact. ‘The first attempt was made by 
the teachers in the north of Ireland, who, in the year 
1840, formed the ‘‘ Ulster Teachers’ Association :” and, 
in the summer of 1846, their example was followed by 
the unendowed teachers in England, who then instituted 
the ‘‘ College of Preceptors.” In imitation of their Irish | 
aad English brethren, some of the teachers of Glasgow 
and the neighbourhood, towards the close of 1846, com- | 
menced a similar association for Scotland, in organising 
Which they invited the co-operation of their brethren in 
Edinburgh. After some deliberation, it was resolved 
that the movement should begin anew in Edinburgh ; 
and, accordingly, in January last, a meeting was held in | 
that city, at which resolutions were passed as the basis of | 
the proposed association. These resolutions were circu- | 


lated throughout the country, and were afterwards con- 
tidered at a meeting of delegates, held in the High School 
™ the 19th of June. They were then remitted to a com- | 
Rittee, to be amplified and modelled into the constitution, 
Which was adopted at the general meeting on the 18th of | 
September last. As already stated, that meeting was 
attended by between 600 and 700 teachers, certainly the | 
Most numerous assemblage of the brethren which ever | 
tongregated in this, or, perhaps, in any other city. Dr. | 
Schmitz, the Rector of the High School, was in the chair ; 
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and there were present nearly all his colleagues, and the 
greater number of the more eminent public and private 
teachers of Edinburgh, with representatives from Glas- 
gow, Paisley, Greenock, St. Andrews, Perth, Dundee, 
and almost all the other burghs and towns in Scotland. 


_ There was also a large attendance from the country dis- 


tricts, many having come even from the most remote 
counties; and the delegates of the parochial school- 
masters, after having deliberated some time by them- 
selves, joined the meeting ina body. Already upwards 
of 1,000 teachers have signified their adherence; and it 
is calculated that, before the next annual meeting in Sep- 
tember, the Institute will number not fewer than 2,000 


| members. 


We should greatly misapprehend the causes of so ex- 
tensive and rapid a movement as this, among a body for- 


_merly so silent and apparently indifferent, if we ascribed 


it entirely to the example set by the teachers in Ireland 
and England. The immediate impulse was, no doubt, 
given by the Ulster Association and the College of Pre- 
ceptors; but, had there not existed a strong sympa- 
thy only waiting to be awakened, no merely extra- 
neous influence could have been so suddenly effective. 
The great moving principle was slumbering in the body 
of Seottish teachers themselves, and it is to be found in 
their personal and professional condition. 

Among teachers of all grades and denominations, there 
has long been a growing feeling of their degraded social 
position ; and it cannot be denied that there is only too 
much cause for this feeling. There are individuals among 
them, no doubt, who, by their talents and attainments, 
vindicate to themselves a respectable standing among 
their neighbours; and there are others whose office 
secures to them respect, because, humble though it may be 
reckoned, it is still one of the highest in a poor or secluded 
locality. But there can be as little doubt that, as a class, 


teachers occupy a position far below that of any other 


body of educated and professional men in Scotland. The 
time has not long gone by when, in the larger towns, there 
were social circles, not above the middle rank, to which 
they were not admissible at all ; and, even in the smaller 
towns and landward districts, the surgeon, the lawyer, 
and sometimes the exciseman, would affect to patronise 
the schoolmaster. This arose partly from the poverty of 
the teacher, but its chief cause was, as stated by Dr. 
Schmitz in his address to the meeting held in the High 
School, the low estimate which was formed of his calling 
and influence. ‘ Your money is easily won,”’ would be 
gruinbled forth by a surly boor, as he reluctantly paid 
eighteenpence or two shillings for a quarter's instruction 
to his boy or girl; and if the small farmer or villago 
tradesman had a son who was fit for nothing else, he 
was good enough to be a schoolmaster. Nor was this 
erroneous mode of judging of the teacher's office and 
qualifications confined to the ignorant. The heritor and 
the clergyman acted upon the same principle when they 
appointed to a school one who had no other claim than 
that he was the son of a dependant, or had been recum- 
mended by a friend whom they wished to oblige. 
3D 
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Of late years matters have greatly improved, and they , 
continue to improve. 


be reckoned necessary ; and it is now generally admitted 
that labour of so much value to society should be more 
liberally remunerated, 
respect, and more care is taken to appoint men who are 
deserving of respect. But still much of their personal 
and professional degradation remains. 


not held as equal to other professional men ; and parents, 
who do not hesitate to entrust them with the most impor- 


tant of all functions, the training of the intellectual powers | 


and moral habits of their children, look down upon them, 
as if they were, both intellectually and morally, inferior 


to themselves and to the children whom they train. Even | 


on subjects connected with their own avocations they are 
not considered worthy of being consulted. If, on some 
educational question, evidence is to be given before a 
committee of Parliament, lectures are to be delivered to 
a philosophical institution, or a public demonstration is to 
be made, lawyers, professors, clergymen, booksellers, any 
theorist who has written a letter or published a pamphlet 
on education, but who could no more conduct a class of 
fifty boys than he could command the channel fleet, are 
summoned to London, requested to give a short course, 
or invited to the platform ; but no person seems to think 
that the opinion of practical teachers is worth having. 


Even as inspectors of schools, where one would suppose | 
practical knowledge to be indispensable, they do not | 
Nor is this | 


appear to be considered the most eligible. 
overlooking of the services of actual educationists confined 


to such appointments as may be so far under the control | 


of political influence, or restricted by acts of Parliament, 
or by immemorial practice. We find the same thing pre- 
vailing where there can be, or at least ought to be, no 


such influence or restriction. In a very extensive educa- 


tional scheme, framed for Scotland within the last two | 
years, we find no provision made for practical educational | 


questions being left to the decision of practical men. 


The secretary, it is true, was once a teacher, and to his | 


intelligence and experience we are to ascribe all that is 
excellent in the scheme ; and teachers are said to draw 
up and judge the examination papers ; but, nominally and 
ostensibly, the entire direction and execution of the scheme 
rests with a committee and with church courts, which do 
not necessarily contain a single individual professionally 
conversant either with the art or the science of education. 
What would be thought of any other scheme, from the 
law and medical departments of which all lawyers and 
physicians were excluded ? 

Now whence does all this proceed? Whence does it 
arise, that, while an increasing importance is attached to 
education, the educator is still so little esteemed, and so 
poorly paid? that, on subjects with which he only is 
familiar, his opinion is never asked? and that, on the 
recent or proposed educational plans and changes, not 
one of the many eminent teachers whom Scotland con- 
tains has ever been consulted? We believe we have al- 
ready answered these questions. It proceeds entirely 
from the low estimate which is formed of the teacher’s 
profession and influence. Education is a subject on which 
every one thinks that he is qualified to give an opinion ; 
and teaching is an art which, it is thought, any one may 


A more complete education, and a | 
course of training in the art of teaching, are beginning to | 


| 
Teachers are treated with greater | 


They are still | 


kept aloof by a large portion of the community ; they are | 
| been made for the education of the people. 
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practise. Hence those whose occupation it is to study 
the subject, and to practise the art, are not considered 
more competent to deliberate on educational questions, 
or to execute educational plans, than those who, in the 
words of Dr. Schmitz, ‘‘have never visited a sehog). 
room except in their own boyhood, and who know as 
little about educating and training a young mind, ag 
person knows about anatomy who has never been ina 
dissecting-room.’’ Jt is not so in those continental states 
where the greatest and most successful efforts haye 


There the 


| affairs of education are conducted by men engaged jg 


education. But what teacher in Scotland, who bas 

studied his profession theoretically, and is daily engaged 

in it practically, (and there are hundreds of gueh 

throughout the country,) does not feel that, to use the 

language of Mr. Gunn at the recent meeting, he jg 
‘‘completely misunderstood and under-rated by his fa. 
low-citizens ?’’ Can we wonder that those who have orj- 
ginated and organised this association should think it high 
time to bestir themselves, for the purpose of vindicating 
the dignity of their profession and their own capability 
of promoting its best interests ? 

But if it were merely the dignity of their profession 
that was concerned, the teachers of Scotland would net 
have so much of our sympathy. We believe that the 
cause of education is bound up in that of the educator. 
| As the latter is degyaded, the former is paralysed ; as 
the one is elevated, the other is advanced. Fifty years 
ago, the teacher and his office were less esteemed than 


they are now, much too low as that estimation still is. 
| The office was then considered an unworthy one; u- 
| worthy men were put into it, or, at least, were not e1- 
eluded from it ; and its duties were olten as unworthily 
performed. As the condition of the teacher improved, 
better men entered the profession, and the work was 
_more efficiently done. So will it continue to be. The 
more honoured and the better remunerated the profes- 
sors are, the more honourable and desirable will the pre- 
| fession become, and the more ably and successfully wil 
the business of education be conducted. 
| Such are our views on this important question, and 
| such we believe to be the views of the originators of the 
| Educational Institute. The objects of the Institute, ae- 
| cordingly, as stated in the preamble of its constitutes, 
| are to increase the efficiency of teachers, to improve their 
| condition, and to raise the standard of education, The 
| means by which the teachers of Scotland seek to aceom- 
| plish these objects are, professional union among them 
selves, and incorporation by Royal Charicr. In other 
words, they aim, first, at self-improvement, which they 
| can accomplish without external aid; secondly, at sat. 
government, which they wish to have legalised by* 
charter from the Crown, constituting them a separay 
profession ; and, thirdly, at the elevation of the whol 
matter and manner of education throughout the county: 
It will scarcely be denied that these objects are lsat: 
able; or that, in placing self-improvement first; 
Scottish teachers are acting at once modestly and per 
dently. Neither will it be denied that the self-impror* 
ment of the body is the best way to qualify itself for, as! 
to show that it is capable of, self-government. 
elevation of the standard of education will followia™ 
think, equally undeniable. 3 ol 
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Wrament scheme, will all remain untouched. 


The way by which the teachers of Scotland propose | 
w improve their body is by forming themselves into an 
gsociation, of which all who signify their adherence be- 
fore the close of the year 1847, and pay the entrance fee 
and first annual contribution, shall be reckoned members. 
The objects of the Institute being entirely professional, 
the privilege of membership is oper to teachers of all de- 
pominations of Christians. On his admission, each mem- 
per who joins the Institute before the close of the current 
year becomes entitled to a certificate of membership ; 
but if he wishes for more than this, he may, according to 
the evidence of his attainments and experience, be ranked 
asa Junior Licentiate, Senior Licentiate,or Fellow. Admis- 
sion on application, and classification by documentary evi- 
dence, are only 2 temporary arrangement, necessary to get 
the Institute established and organised. After the lapse of 
1847, members are to be admitted only after examination by 
a Board appointed for the purpose, who shall rank the suc- | 


cessful candidates for admission according to their quali- | 


feations. All members who have been thus admitted | 
will receive diplomas which shall be definite; that is, 
shall specify the branches in which the members have 
been examined, and shall state the proficiency manifested 
byeach. The diploma will thus be not only an evidence 
of the standing which the possesser of it holds in the pro- | 
fession, but a certificate of the precise department in 
teaching which he is qualified to fill. ‘The examinations 
are to take“place twice a-year in the four university seats, 
and in the towns of Dumfries, Perth, and Inverness. 


They will be conducted by means of printed papers, to | 


which the candidates will return written answers. 
For the more effectual carrying on of the business of 


the Institute, Scotland is to be divided into districts ; each . 


district is to have its Local Committee, which is to meet as 
often as business requires ; and a general meeting of all 
the members is to be held in Edinburgh once a-year. 
The general business of the Institute, and in certain spe- 
tified matters the proceedings of the Local Committees, 
are to be under the direction and review of a General 
Committee of Management, whose transactions must all 
be reported to the annual meeting. Regulations for the 
lection of office-bearers, and for conducting the other 
affairs of tho Institute, are given in the constitution, 


which has been printed; but we do not think it neces- | 


tary to enter into any farther detail. 

From this brief summary of the objects and arrange- 
ments of the Educational [nstitute, it will be obvious that 
itcan, at least, do no harm. ‘This is a very poor recom- 
mendation ; but still it will be a recommendation to those 


who may have apprehended that there was an intention, | 


a the part of the teachers, of invading their privileges. 
To the same parties, and perhaps to others, it will be a 


farther recommendation, that the Institute does not in- | 


terfere with the other educational arrangements of the | 
country. It does not counteract their present operation ; 
either does it stand in the way of their improvement. 
The election of parochial teachers by heritors, and of 
bergh teachers by town councils; the examination and | 
eperintendence of parochial and burgh schools by pres- | 
byteries ; the competition of Free Church teachers for 

barsaries and larger salaries ; the supplementing of emo- | 
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operate ; much that is defective in them, it will supply. 


_ To illustrate this, let us suppose it in fall operation ; let 


us farther suppose, (what we trust will ultimately be the 


_ease,) that electors to schools will choose no teachers 


who are not members of the Institute. A burgh or a 
parochial school becomes vacant, the electors cannot, or 
will not, choose a teacher who is not a member of the 
Established Church ; but from the members of the Insti- 
tute who belong to the Established Church, they can 
make their selection of one whom they are sure of being 
qualified. Before he can be admitted to his office, he 
must be examined by the Presbytery. To this the 
teacher will not object; because it is presumed that he 
has already undergone at least as stringent an exami- 
nation by the Board of the Institute. Neither will 
the Institute be disposed to object, even if it had 
the power of doing so; because this second examina- 
tion by another body will be a test of the effieacy of 
its own, and will thus be a check on any laxity on the 
part of its examining board. A similar effect will follow 
with respect to candidates for either bursaries or schools 
in connexion with the Free Church. A member of the 
Institute will have no difficulty or unwillingness in pre- 
senting himself for examination by the Education Com- 
mittee of the Free Church, because he has already passed 
an equally formidable ordeal; and, on the other hand, 
a Free Church teacher who has passed the examination of 
the Education Committee will be the more ready to pre- 
sent himself before the Board of the Institute ; the two 
examining bodies thus serving as a mutual check upon 
each other. On the Government scheme the Institute 
will operate even more beneficially. Members of the In- 
stitute need not fear any examination to which they will 
be subjected by Government inspectors; and the examina- 
tion by the latter will be all the more efficient, if there is 
a probability of its being afterwards tested by the Board 
of the Institute; while pupil teachers, who have served 
their apprenticeship, and passed their examinations, with- 
out being after all qualified for the efficient management 
of schools, will be arrested in their progress towards a 
profession of which they are not fit to become members. 
The time may come when the fact of his having passed 
the examining Board of the Educational Institute will be 
reckoned a sufficient recommendation to any teacher ; but, 
in the meanwhile, the agency of the Institute may, in the 
way we have explained, co-operate most beneficially with 
that of all other electing and superintending bodies, and 
especially of those we have mentioned ; and, therefore, 
we trust, that from them the Institute will receive all 
countenance and support. 

sut a large proportion of the teachers of Scotland do 
not come under the control of any electing or superintend- 
ing body. In the last Education Returns the number of 
parochial teachers was stated to be 1170, and of teachers 
not parochial 4469; and the number of Free Church 


teachers was, in May last, estimated at 650. It cannot 
be calculated how many unendowed teachers will avail 


themselves of Government aid, and consequently be placed 
under Government inspection ; but we think we may war- 
rantably conclude that, even after the Free Chureh and 
the Government schemes are in full operation, there will 


luments, and the training of pupil teachers, by the Go- | still be upwards of two thousand teachers whose qualifi- 
With all | cations are subject to no other test than the opinion of 
that is good in these arrangemente, the Institute will eo- | their employers. All these, or the greater number of 
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them, will find it to be for their interest to join the In- 
stitute ; for as soon as membership becomes a recommen- 
dation, (which, we have no doubt, it will soon be, ) parents 
and others will not be disposed to employ any teacher who 
does not possess that status. After the lapse of the cur- 
rent year, admission to membership will always imply a 
certain standard of qualification ; and thus, if the Institute 
receives the encouragement which it deserves, the ultimate 
results of its establishment will be, that, even in the hum- 
blest school, there will not be an ill-qualified teacher in 
Scotland, and that, in schools of every description, the 
standard of qualification will be uniform. 

Upon those teachers who acquire the status of member- 
ship by simply signifying their adherence before the first 
of January next, and who thus undergo no examination, 


the Institute may also be expected to exercise an improv- | 
_ Institute proceed in this manner, there can be no doubt 


ing influence. ‘The circulation of the examination papers 
will keep constantly before them the qualifications which 
every teacher ought to possess ; while their frequent meet- 
ings in local committees, and their annual meetings in 
Edinburgh, will impart to the whole body an animation 
which cannot fail to be beneficial. Other subjects also, 
besides the mere business transactions of the Institute, 
may afterwards occupy their attention. We have heard 
an Educational Journal spoken of as a probable result of 
this combination among practical educators, and in a note 
appended to the ‘‘ Constitution’’ mention is made of 
Jectures on the theory and practice of teaching, and the 
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institution of libraries. Another salutary result of the 
establishment of the Institute remains yet to be noticed 
A numerous body of men of all Christian denominations 
harmoniously co-operating for the objects already speci. 
fied, may do much to counteract that spirit of sectarian- 
ism, which, in the opinion of many, is rather fostered 
than discouraged by recent educational operations and 
enactments, 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that all these benefits 
can be produced only by the efficient working of the Insti- 
tute. Examinations must be stringently conducted, 
diplomas charily conferred, and unworthy members ex. 
cluded. Unanimity must also continue to pervade the 
body, and to characterise its proceedings ; all party spirit 
must be avoided ; and the grand objects of the combina- 
tion must be earnestly and perseveringly pursued. If the 


regarding its final success. We can fancy no objections 
to its obtaining a Royal Charter ; and what we look upon 
as of far greater consequence, it will secure the confidence 
of the public. Another addition will thus be made to the 
educational honours of Scotland. It was the first coun- 
try which could boast of a national system of schools; the 
Scottish nation was long the best educated in Europe; 
and in Scotland will have been formed the first really 
national association of teachers, and teaching will have 


_ been first raised to its proper dignity of being a distinet 


learned profession. 





THE LION AND 


THE PANTHER: 


A SCENE IN LIFE. 
BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 


CHAPTER I. 

Ler not our readers be alarmed. This is by no means 
a Zoological tale. We are not at all inclined to indulge 
in the recondite history of the loves of any of the inferior 
animal creation. We know well that the task is beyond 
us. To rival the exciting history of ‘‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,’’ of ‘‘ Puss in Boots,’’ of ‘‘ The Cow with the 
Crumpled Horn,’’ would demand an inventive genius 
of which no dull denizen of the British Isles is, we have 
been assured, capable. Besides, we have passed the 
childhood of narrative. It is too late now even to raise 
the ghost of Rosicrucius. The elixir ef life has been 
voted a bore, and there is nothing animal popular but 
animal magnetism. We, therefore, humbly offer to our 
readers the history of two persons, whose characters will, 
we hope, be readily recognised in the circle in which they 
moved—and nowhere else. We add this advisedly, know- 
ing the aptitude of certain vain persons to take umbrage at 
all they read, as if none were entitled to commit follies 
but themselves. 

The sun, scorchingly hot, as we verily believe it can 
be nowhere else save in Paris during the autumn months, 
was peering through the heavy curtains which shaded the 
window of a small room, the ordinary occupant of which 
could readily be guessed by the attributes of the apart- 
ment. It was magnificently furnished. Chairs, tables, 


ottomans, secretaires, and a variety of nameless articles 
which encumbered every corner, were all in the newest 
style of fashion, while the carpet was so soft and velvety 
as ‘to arrest the steps of many a timid novice with the 





fear of sinking as he moved. A large mirror, gorgeously 
framed, surmounted the fire-place, while numerous splen- 
didly-bound volumes were scattered in every corner. 
But above these, and almost hiding them in their multi- 
tudinous encumbrances, were foils, boxing gloves, riding 
whips, Turkish pipes, one or two expensive smoking caps, 
several China urns containing choice tobacco, an opera 
programme, half a dozen letters, all in female hand- 
writings, and, finally, a small table by the fire-place—there 
placed from habit—on which was spread a most recherché 
breakfast. The person for whom this was spread wasa 
young man under thirty. Dark hair, regular featores, 
jet whiskers and moustache, piercing eyes, gave him right 
to the characteristic of handsome; while his pale com- 
plexion and compressed lips seemed to denote either much 
abuse of life or much study; but neither supposition 
would have been correct. The young man had enjoytd 
life and the ample fortune which he had inherited with 
out overtasking his powers; while a natural taste for poli- 
tics had made him devote much time to the elucidation 
of its intricacies. 

At the moment at which we make his acquaintance, 
Lucien Dorville was busily engaged in devouring, not the 
wing of a fowl, or any other of the delicacies on the 
table, but something quite as piquant, in the’ shape # 





the political leader in a journal of his own party. Luetes 
| was in opposition. 
| «Strange difference,” he muttered, with something’! 
| a smile, ‘between what I have just read ;’” ‘and he took 
| up a ministerial paper. ‘‘ Here the minister is ated 
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as the saviour of France—here as riding over it with iron 
hoof—here as devoting his energies to the welfare of our 
colonies—here as sacrificing them to selfish monopolists ; 
and so on. I should like to know which to credit.” 

~ # Neither, my dear Lucien,’’ said a voice close to 
him, in a laughing tone ; ‘‘‘ neither, altogether.’ 

“Victor!” exclaimed Lucien, rising and casting 
away the rival leaders as he extended his hand. 

“Yes! and you see, trusting to my old friendship, I 
have entered unannounced.’’ 

‘You delight me, for you do me justice. Four years, 
Victor, make vast changes ; but with friends there should 
be none.’’ 

‘‘T see there is none in you, Lucien,’’ said Victor, 
seating himself; ‘* but what have you done with yourself 
these four mortal years ?’’ 

‘* Lived!’’ laughed Lucien. 

“ Existed, you mean,’ said his friend, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

‘No, indeed, lived. My uncle’s fancy of having me 
all this time secluded in his old chateau was certainly 
strange ; but his gout and eccentricity explain it.’’ 

*‘ Quite, my dear fellow ; but not your acquiescence.’’ 

“‘ He is my father’s only brother—my guardian. I am 
his future heir. I owe him some attention.’’ 

‘* And you have heroically paid it.’’ 

‘‘T have! but meanwhile I have studied—I have 
read—’’ 

‘‘ Books,’’ said the other, contemptuously, ‘ which 
have so sharpened your intellects that the flat contradic- 
tions of, two opposite leaders puzzle you. They belong 
to the men they advocate. Besides, we must judge 
statesmen by what they do—not by what is said of them,’’ 

** And what would you have me study, Victor?’’ 

‘* Three things, my dear friend.”’ 

‘* The first? ’’ 

‘* Men.”’ 

‘“* The second ?” 

*« Men,”’ 

““Oh! you are travestising, are you? I will spare 
you the third. But, in part, you are right, though the 
study of men and books must go together.’’ 

‘* Early in life. But who would succeed in politics 
must mix with politicians—must exist, must live among 
them—inust watch the intrigues and plans of all parties, 
especially his own—the only one he has to fear. But 
bah! here we are already exciting ourselves on this hot 
August day; and of that where is the use?’’ 

‘It is of more consequence than you imagine, my dear 
Victor,’’ replied Lucien, laughing ; ‘‘ you are aware that 
there is a vacancy at B "EY 

‘“‘T think I remarked that circumstance in the papers. 
But of what moment is this to you?’ 

‘‘ Nothing more, my dear friend, than that I am about 
to demand the suffrages of the electors.” 

‘You a deputé !” cried the other, in unfeigned amaze- 
ment. 

*‘ And why not ?’’ said Lucien, with a smile. 

*‘ I see no insuperable objection, but it must be a great 
bore ; and how are you going to set about it ?’’ 

‘* | have forwarded an address to the electors. My uncle 
owns property at B , and will come from his cha- 
au te yote. | shall trust to the power of my principles 
for the rest,’” 
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‘* My dear friend,’’ said Victor, laughingly, ‘‘if you 
have engaged in this desperate enterprise, I am your 
right-hand man. I luckily possess a vote yonder, and 
some friends.’’ 

‘*T am fortunate,"’ replied Lucien. 

‘* More so than you imagine. But now let us be seri- 
ous. Have yon gained the President of the Electoral 
College ?”’ 

‘* Gained |’ cried Lucien, with astonishment. 

‘* Why, what hope have you without? The influence of 
M. Quehan Dutertre is immense.’’ 

‘*T have a letter of introduction to him.’’ 

‘*So far so good. But he is a peculiar man. Rich, 
powerful, with a factory which dispenses employment and 
happiness round the neighbourhood, he is thought per- 
fectly innaccessible to a bribe. Priding himself on his 
independence, he would kick a minister who offered him 
a place ; but he is a vain man, immensely open to flattery, 
and vastly taken by any delicate attention.” 

‘*T somewhat fancy the character. Go on.’’ 

‘* Well! the weakness of our president is well known, 
and unless we are careful, we shall lose his support. Of 
no certain politics, it is from mere opposition he votes 
with the liberals.’ 

‘« I begin to be less confident of success,’’ said Lucien. 

‘*Not atall. Weshall see. Ifthe ministerial ‘ delicate 
attention’ has not arrived before ours, there is yet hope."’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ exclaimed the candidate. 

‘* Why, if Monsieur Dutertre has not received by this 
time a letter full of compliments, speaking of him as the 
centre of his arrondissement, one of whom the king has 
spoken in terms of affection, the whole terminating by a 
postcriptum in the shape of a quarter of venison, then the 
minister is a goujat, and we are safe.” 

‘* You don’t mean to insinuate that such a present 
might influence the election.’’ 

‘*] am sure of it. You must, therefore, this very day, 
select some extravagant rarity, and take it down with 
you for the purpose of being forwarded with the letter of 
introduction.”’ 

‘*You are a better judge than I can be, and I leave 
myself in your hands, But as to the mayor ?’’ 

‘*There is no use counting on him. The place of 
recevcur-general of the department is vacant; he wants it 
for his son. Ifit were given, he might vote with us to show 
his independence, but the sword of Damocles is over him,’* 

‘« Is there, then, no political honesty, no love of liberty ¢ 
—are elections all but interested struggles ¢"’ 

‘* Little more. The number of electors is small, the 
amount of government offices is great, and men are un- 
fortunately venal.”’ 

‘* And the remedy for this ?’’ 

‘* Extend the number of voters, and exclude from the 
eligible electors all employés.’’ 

‘* I will propose such alaw myself,’’ said Lucien, warmly. 

‘* You can do as you please about that, but keep your 
counsel now.’’ 

** Why ?’ 

‘You would else get few votes. But let this be con- 
sidered arranged. To-morrow morning we start for 
B———, don’t forget the ‘delicate attention ;’ and now 
enough of politics. Where do you dine f’’ ; 

** Where you please.’’ et 
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§12 THE LION AND THE PANTHER. 


Vieter, glancing round the apartment, ‘‘I see that you 
have not forgotten old times.’’ 

** Not at all,” said Lucien, assuming a listless and care- 
less tone ; ‘‘ how go all the Lions? I suppose you are as 
much one as ever ?”’ 

‘* My dear Lucien,’’ replied Victor, shaking his head, 
‘*the Lions are now in the shade.’”’ 

**Who has dared to cast them there ”’ said Lucien, 
surveying his elegant costume with a smile. 

‘* Les Pantheres, my dear fellow,’’ continued Victor, 
gravely. 

‘*The what ?”’ 

**The She Panthers,’’ quietly replied Victor; ‘‘ they 
have crushed the Lions.” 

*« And what, in the name of all that is ridiculous and 
absurd, is a Panther?” said the astonished Lucien. 

*‘Ifyou were any one but my very excellent friend, 
Lacien Dorville, I should say, a Panther is a Panther; 
but I will endeavour to be descriptive.’’ 

‘* You will vastly oblige me—my curiosity is roused.’’ 

** Imagine, then, my dear fellow,”’ said Victor, leaning 
back on his soft and comfortable ottoman—‘‘but hand me 
that jar of Latikia—a number of young women, fair, 
lovely, rich and virtuous as—ah, as Panthers, who have 
taken it into their heads to cut us men out in all our 
very chiefest attributes. They ride better, hunt better, 
fence better, ay, and, in some cases, smoke better than 
any one of us,’’ 

‘** They can’t with all this be very ferocious.” 

‘You are wrong. With all this outward seeming 
there is not one word to be said against their morals. 
Talk to them, and in delicate and sweet phraseology they 
amuse you with the paternity of their horses, the details 
of the last steeple-chase, will bet on the favourite, and 
show vast prudence in making up a book—the whole with 
a grace, an ease, an elegance quite astonishing.” ’ 

‘* You astound me. I must make acquaintance with 
these damsels.”’ 

‘*Nothing more easy. You who, four years ago, were 
the chief of the Lions of Paris, will at this moment find 
at B the most celebrated Panthere ; and her 
celebrity is deserved. Beautiful, with the loveliest eyes, 
mouth, and teeth, inthe world—amiable as the most gentle 
of her sex—this young lady has been a perfect fureur. 
Wholly given up to the interests of her order, she has re- 
fused every offer of marriage, and seems likely to rival 
Diana in other matters besides hunting.’’ 

‘*‘ And this person is—?’’ 

** Mademoiselle Charlotte Dutertre.’’ 

** Daughter of the president ?’’ exclaimed Lucien. 

** Herself.’’ 

‘** Then I shall make acquaintance, no doubt.’’ 

** Don’t flatter yourself, my dear Lucien,’’ said Victor, 
gravely ; ‘‘it is of no use making any serious attempt. 
I,’ and he smiled as he surveyed his handsome form 
and distinguished bearing, ‘‘ quite failed.’’ 

** That is conclusive,’’ exclaimed Lucien ; ‘‘ where you 
have failed, I should dread to try. But, seriously, I have 
other intentions.” 

**You don’t mean it? Going to be married ?’’ said 
Vietor, with pious horror ; ‘‘a Lion, too.” 

*«T don’t exactly say it is settled,’’ replied Lucien, care- 
lessly, ‘‘ for theaffair has been made up quite as a matter of 








young lady is a great heiress, and if we are m 
agreeable, I suppose I shall commit matrimony.” 

** And the Dulcinea is— ?’ 

‘*A Mademoiselle Pauline Chastneux. Do you know 
the family ?’’ 

‘*A little,’’ freplied Victor, dryly; ‘‘she is a great 
heiress. ier father is a very influential man; cay 
command twenty votes.’’ 

‘*T suppose, then, I must marry the votes ?”’ said Lucien 
with a searehing glance in his friend’s face. 

“* It would be advisable,’’ answered Victor, carelessly ; 
‘*but now for a drive.’’ , 





CHAPTER II, 
PAULINE. 


Two days had elapsed, and Lucien Dorville, accompanied 
by his friend, Victor Meunier, the son of a late adminis- 
trateur, who, dying, left him master of a very pretty fortune, 
had reached, in company with a splendid turkey, prepared 
in some unheard-of manner, the hospitable chateau of M. 
Chastneux, the parent of Pauline. 

The house was elegantly situated in the midst of well- 
laid-out grounds, and was approached by a long ayenue 
—somewhat English in style—at one end of which stood 
a porter’s lodge. In front of this, early on the morning 
of the second day, the travelling carriage of Lucien 
Dorville halted. 

‘* Lucien,’’ exclaimed Victor, ‘‘ now is your time. It 
wont do to take this turkey to the house. It would 
look strange. Give it to Cristophe here.”’ 

‘*You know him?” smiled Lucien, as the porter ad- 
vanced, cap in hand, to open the door. 

‘* A very worthy fellow, with an excellent wife, a stal- 
wart son, anda very pretty daughter,’’ said the other, 
turning towards the individual alluded to. 

‘*Ah, Monsieur Victor, always the same. Happy to 
see you, and I hope everybody will be as glad.” 

‘*Eh?’’ whispered Lucien, ‘‘what does he mean?” 

‘*T am sure I cannot tell,’’ said Victor, carelessly. 
‘Here, Cristophe, Jacques behind there will give you 4 
turkey, which, with this letter, you will oblige me much by 
having conveyed to the address to-day. Send it by 
your son, and here is to drink our healths,’’ and Vietor, 
with a whispered addition that was not caught by Luciew 
dropped a Napoleon into his hand. 

‘*Ah, sir, you are too kind; but I cannot send over 
until the evening. Do you see, my son is engaged all day, 
and I—’’ 

‘That will do. Now forward, postilion, for I expect 
it is about breakfast-time.”’ 

Victor was correct in this surmise ; and as they had 
come but a short distance from an hotel in the neighbour- 
ing town, the two friends were speedily introduced to the 
family circle. There were many present, and Lucien at 
once perceived that he had fallen upon one of these deli- 
cious reunions of pleasant people which owe so much ® 
the selective taste of the master and mistress of the house. 
There were old soldiers and old sailors, men of rauk 
and repute, one or two leaders of fashion, a poet, and 3 
novelist, and numerous ladies, old and young, some 
beautiful, and apparently in great spirits. 

M. Chastneux, an active, bustling, important little 
man, whose sparkling eyes perpetually reminded: ono 





business, My uncle is an old friend of the father, the 


the blast furnaces to which he owed his fortune, ebelved 
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THE LION AND 


Lucien with hearty hospitality; while his wife, a graceful 
and elegant person, responded with marked politeness, 
while all the company smiled a formal acquiescence. No~ 
thing could have been more proper ; but Lucien felt as 
if he would have preferred the easy, off-hand manner in 
which Victor was welcomed, with a word for and from 
everybody. But then he was no stranger, and the candidate 
made up his mind to be satisfied with what he had received. 

A seat which was offered to Lucien placed him beside 
Pauline and an elderly dame, who had been in deep con- 
yerse upon the prospect of a refreshing game of whist in 
the evening, to which she looked forward a!l day, endur- 
ing the evils of riding, walking, talking, and other social 
annoyances, with easy good temper, as excellent inven- 
tions to kill time, until the hour arrived when she could 
give her whole soul to trumps and odd tricks. 

‘‘] was saying,’’ observed the lady, ‘‘ that General 
M-—— is an excellent partner; so attentive to his game, 
I never found him make a mistake. You play whist, of 
course, M. Dorville ?’’ 

‘* A little,’’ replied Lucien, with excessive politeness ; 
“but I may perhaps induce you to give me a lesson be- 
fore I leave.’’ 

‘With pleasure,’’ exclaimed the lady, reddening with | 
satisfaction; and she muttered to herself, ‘‘ Sensible 
young man ; so different from those who think of nothing | 
but flirtation. I must make Paul vote for him.’’ 
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Lucien, still gravely. ‘‘ You know Monsieur Dutertre ?’’ 

‘*T love, I dote on his daughter.’’ 

** La Panthere!"’ exelaimed Lucien. 

‘* Ah,’’ said Pauline, pouting her pretty lips, ‘* that’ 5 
Victor’s malice. He is always applying that odious epi- 
thet to her.’’ 

‘* Does she not deserve it ?’’ inquired Dorville. 

‘No; that is, she does ride like a centaur, will run a 
steeple-chase with any of your Parisian gentlemen, ean 
fire a pistol without flinching ; but all this is the fault of 
her having had no mother to bring her up.’’ 

‘* That is a misfortune,’’ said Lucien, gently, ‘‘ which 
you have not had to suffer.’’ 

‘*No, sir, thank heaven. But let me do justice to 
Charlotte. She is the most amiable, the most kind and 
noble creature in the world——”’ 

‘* Decidedly,’’ thought Lucien; ‘she is exquisite 
this Pauline. No petty jealousy, no feeling of rivalry. 
And he added aloud, ‘‘ She is, 1 suppose, then, the belle 
of the quarter ?’’ 

‘* She is surrounded by suitors, but none have ever re- 
ceived encouragement. A certain baron Pemnic, a per- 
fect Nimrod, is certainly now considered as likely to gain 
favour.”’ 

“* Oh!’ said Lucien. 

‘*You will see them both, however, to-day, for we 





| purpose a hunt in the forest, and, to oblige Charlotte, all 





Paul was an elector, and the lady’s husband. 

‘You have a charming residence, Mademoiselle,” said | 
Lucien, addressing Pauline, and examining her furtively | 
ashe spoke. Ile was not to be blamed. He had come | 
to be married. 

Mademoiselle Pauline Chastneux was twenty—fair, with 
blue eyes, an exquisite complexion, teeth white as ivory, 
and a most captivating smile. ‘‘ Decidedly,’’ thought 
Lucien ; ‘‘ my uncle has no bad idea of a wife.”’ 

‘‘I am glad you are pleased with it,’’ said Pauline, 
with a smile. 

‘* To me it is charming, in the fullest sense of the word, 
having been for the last four years confined to a some- 
what éristé chateau.’’ 

Pauline replied with some ordinary phrase, while her | 
mind seemed somewhat otherwise occupied. 

** You must enjey the relaxation of the country, after 
the turmoil of Paris life,” said Lucien, perseveringly. 

‘*T have been much in the country,’’ said Pauline, 
shaking her pretty little head, ‘‘ and know little of Paris, 
except from the lively descriptions of your friend, M. 
Vietor.’’ 

Lucien raised his head, and his quick eye rapidly pos- 
sessed him of two facts. Pauline slightly blushed, while 
Vietor, who was seriously engaged in conversation with 
Monsieur Chastneux, looked uneasily towards the newly- 
acquainted couple. 

“‘ You have, I suppose, many pleasant acquaintances?’ 
he continued more gravely. 

** Many !"’ said Pauline, a little surprised. 

“As I am a stranger, might I hope to learn something 
of those with whom I may have future connexion, from 
one who must know them so well ?’’ 

“I am but a peor describer,’’ replied Pauline, laugh- 
iag, and somewhat astonished at the business turn which 





“ Let me question you, however, Mademoiselle,’ said 


the ladies who ride are going.’’ 

‘* Amongst whom we shall, I hope, count Mademoiselle 
Chasineux ?’’ said Lucien, gallantly. 

a have promised Charlotte,” replied Pauline, almost 
| coldly, 

@ Lucien made no answer, his eye being fixed upon the 

grave and serious countenance of Victor Meunier, who, 
seated between M. and Madame Chastneux, was endea- 
vouring to enliven them with some tale of life, fresh from 
the ¢apital, with, however, but moderate success, to judge 
from the uneasy expression of his face. 

‘* Will you exeuse me one moment?’’ said Lucien, 
rising; ‘‘ i have a word to say to your father.’’ 

Pauline bowed with an easy grace and a sweet smile, 
that almost made the Lion hesitate, but some secret 
feeling conquered, for he walked across the room. 

‘« Victor !’’ he exclaimed, carelessly , ‘‘ will you change 
seats with me for a few moments! However charming 
the society of Mademoiselle, 1 must not further delay 
a few words with Monsieur Chastneux.’’ 

‘*T am always at your orders, my dear Lucien, and 
will endeavour, however feebly, to represent your per- 
sonage, near the young lady of the house ;’’ and Meunier 
gave up his place with the most perfect nonchalanee, 
and was next moment engaged in an animated diseussion 
with the lovely Pauline. 

‘*] wish simply,’’ sald Lucien, ‘‘ to learn what are my 
prospects with regard to the election, M. Chastneux. I 
am sure I cannot address myself better.’’ 

‘* My dear sir,’’ replied the other, with a pompous air, 
which said plainer than words, ‘‘1 am the man,’’ “‘ you 
know these things are not to be judged of in a hurry. 
There are three parties—nay more—all of which, save 
one, must be gained. As you came forward ip apposi- 
tion, of course the ministerial votes are not to be thought 
of,” 

“1 am afraid not,”” said, Lucien, gravely + Sor, sesing 
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his man at once, he appeared to think this a profound 
discovery. 

‘* The liberals—that is, the declared liberals, as they 
are called—you may depend on.”’ 

**T hope so,’’ continued Lucien. 

*‘As for the legitimists, they are few ; but I believe 
they will put forward a candidate.” 

‘« That is unfortunate,’’ observed Dorville. 

** Not at all. You don’t see the value of this,’’ re- 
plied Chastneux, growing still more important. 

**T confess that I am unable to discern what you 
have fathomed.’’ 

** Ah, sir, you are young,”’ said the other, with a 
paternal smile, ‘‘ but you must know, if this be the case, 
parties are so balanced, that not one will have the requi- 
site majority—you see ?’ 

“*T begin to understand,”’ replied Lucien, admiringly. 

‘‘Ah! ah! we see the ins and outs. There must be 
a second scrutiny, when the legitimists will inevitably 
vote for the opposition candidate.’’ 

“You give me hopes, M. Chastneux.”’ 

‘* But,” continued that gentleman, gravely, ‘‘ there isa 
very important body yet to be discussed—men_ too 
rich, too independent, to belong to any party, but who, 
above such influences, look around and give their support 
to worth and talent, without regard to colours.’’ 

Lucien well knew that Chastneux alluded to himself 
and others, who, aiming at governing in their neighbour- 
hood, were to be won by which ever party showed them 
most attention—a sect of men very common, and, if 
they would but see the truth, as contemptible as com- 
mon, without any regard for principle, governed by 
vanity. A 

‘* My excellent sir,’’ replied Lucien, who had learned 
too much from Victor not to know that he must disguise 
many of his real sentiments, ‘‘ I hope I shall enjoy the 
proud satisfaction of uniting these suffrages.”’ 

‘*We shall sce! we shall see !’’ said Monsieur Chast_ 
neux, with benignity ; ‘* but you had better follow the ex- 
ample of the ladies.’’ 

Lucien rose, perceiving that the fair portion of the 
company were dispersing to their chambers to dress for 
their ride in the forest ; and as he was necessarily one of 
the favoured cavaliers, advanced to meet Victor. 

‘* My friend,”’ he said, somewhat seriously, ‘*‘ we must 
be grand to-day, for the Panthere will endeavour to out- 
shine us.” 

**Oh,”’ replied Victor, curiously, ‘‘ you have been al- 
ready discussing the phenomenon with Chastneux.”’ 

**Oh, no !’’ cried Dorville, ‘‘ with Mademoiselle Pau- 
line, who is decidedly more charming even than I ex- 
pected.’’ 

‘* You think so?’ said Victor, sadly. 

** Yes, my friend !’’ exclaimed Lucien, as they moved 
along the passage alone, and he spoke gravely, ‘‘and I 
compliment you upon your conquest.” 

** Lucien!” stammered Meunier, blushing like a young 
girl of sixteen. 

“Fie! Fie!” said Lucien, laughing, ‘‘ could you not 
have at once told me? I should never have imagined the 
possibility of being your rival.’’ 

“‘ Noble, generous friend,’’ replied Victor, pressing his 
hand, ‘‘ but your disinterestedness is useless ; my fortune 

























































and prospects are too small to give me hope.”* 
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** Does she love you ”’ said Lucien, ¢almly. 

“* She tells me so,”’ continued Victor, with « smile. 

‘* Good, for I suppose, as you once informed me, you 
do know the family a little,’’ said Lucien, maliciously, 

‘«T have seen her once or twice before. Besides’ 
and Victor tried to look perfectly innocent—*‘ her mother 
is my aunt.” 

“Oh! oh! a cousin, Monsieur the hypocrite. Very 
well,” laughed Dorville, ‘‘ you almost deserve punish- 
ment ; but, as you are my friend, pray tell Pauline that 
I aim at nothing more now than the honour of signing 
my name to your contract of marriage.’’ 

** Will you then do me an immense favour?’ said 
Victor, warmly ; ‘‘ will you now oblige me in the most 
friendly manner ?”” 

‘* 1 will try.” 

‘*Then make love to her ; keep away all suitors from 
her. I will warn her to encourage you ; it will prevent 
the danger of my betraying myself, and spare me the 
mortification of seeing her courted by the Count de Brie, 
an old and persevering lover of hers.’ 

** T was about to request the favour of this permission.” 

‘* But why ?”’ 

** Allow me a secret for twenty-four hours, my dear 
Victor,’’ said Lucien, ‘‘ and trust te me implicitly.’’ 

‘¢T will; but away now and dress, or we shall be late, 
and the Diana of B will not wait for us.’’ 








CHAPTER Il, 


THE PANTHERE. 

In half an hour an elegant and joyous group poured 
forth upon the lawn, where the horses awaited them, In 
gay costume, and gladsome anticipations of the day’s 
amusement, they seemed some school of boys and girls 
rushing to sport and jollity, their whole heart and soul 
given to the occupation of the hour, without a thought 
for the past or the future—all idea centred in the pre- 
sent. It wasa bright and sunny day. Light and flimsy 
clouds spread cobweb-like over the sky, fretting the blue 
vault with, as it were, a net-work of vapour, that made 
the rays of the sun appear less scorchingly arid. The 
air, perfumed with the odours of the field and orchard, 
and gently disturbed by a soft wind, came with invigo- 
rating freshness to the heart, and all united to delight the’ 
hunting-party, which was now in saddle and ready for 
start. 

‘« Now, gentlemen and ladies,’’ said Victor, who rode 
beside a young and portionless girl, a poor relation of the 
Chastneux, ‘or ladies and gentlemen rather, en route.” 

‘Not so fast,” replied the Count de Brie, a fat, ra- 
bicund, and somewhat dull personage, of an uncertain age,” 
but who might be thirty ; ‘‘ which way do we take ¢”” and,’ 
while speaking, the young man did his best to accident 
ally reach the side of Pauline. agit 

“TI suppose I must decide,’”’ said that young lady,’ 
gaily, ‘‘and therefore let it be the narrow lane by the 
river. Come, Monsieur Dorville, as you are a stranger’ 
here, allow me to show you the way;”’ and, giving a gentle” 
touch to her horse, the heiress galloped forward ‘with 
Lucien by her side, leaving the Count de Brie to bring” 
up the rear, with an expression of countenance that mighé° 
have endangered the peace of any milk which might lave 
been near, so much of thunder did there eppear in tt!" 
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«T have taken you for my cavalier in a most uncore- | oval, and with a certain amount of sternness, was yet 


monious manner,’’ said Pauline, as they rode side by side 
along the green and pleasant lane, which her good taste 
had selected. 

‘“‘T shall make, I hope, a good substitute,’’ replied 
Lacien, a little maliciously. 

‘‘ Ah, Monsieur Lucien,’’ said Pauline, gaily, ‘‘ it is 
not my fault. Monsieur Victor has known me for years.”’ 

‘* Mademoiselle,”’ continued Dorville, *‘ you delight me 
in allowing this subject to be discussed. I congratulate 
you much on your having won his heart. Meunier is a 
noble and excellent friend.’ 

*¢ You are perhaps partial?’’ said Pauline, coquettishly. 

‘* Not at all,’’ replied Lucien; ‘‘ but, Mademoiselle, we 
must move in single file. I hear horses advancing to 
meet us, and the rider is coming furiously.”’ 

‘*The Panthere !’’ exclaimed Pauline, as they turned | 
acorner, and using the epithet she so much condemned. 


Mounted on a magnificent horse, that flew rather than | 


stepped along the ground, Charlotte Dutertre was dis- 


covered dashing along the narrow path, with a speed which | 


_ singularly feminine ; her eyes large, and yet of almond 
shape, swam as it were in a bath of light, and were truly 
characterised as speaking; her nose was perfect ; while 
her mouth, though exhibiting considerable firmness, had 
yet about it promises of a more soft and gentle kind. Her 
_ form was faultless. In a word, rarely had so many per- 
fections been exhibited in the person of one woman. 
‘* You are struck by my friend’s appearance,’’ said 
Pauline, as she observed Lucien watching with interest 
the junction of Charlotte with a gentleman who had 
followed her at a respectful distance. 
‘*Much,’’ replied Lucien, coldly, ‘‘and am only sur- 
| prised that so much perfection should be blotted by so 
much that is unfeminine. But who is that alongside of 
her ?’’ 
“e The Baron de Pemnic, the Carlist candidate, I 
' believe.’ 
** My rival, ’’ muttered Lucien, audibly. 
| ‘* What! already are you ranged among her suitors?” 
said Pauline, with a laugh. 








few riders could have sustained ; and yet just as Lucien | “Ohno! the lion and the lamb,’’ replied Lucien, ‘‘ is 


began to feel uneasy at the probable effects of a collision, 


the fair Diana drew in her rein, and her obedient charger, | 


covered with perspiration, and steaming as if he had just 
left a warm bath, stood pawing the ground, within a couple 
of yards of the advancing party. 

‘‘Good morning, lazy ones,’’ said Charlotte, in a rich 
and musical tone, full like the sounding notes of an organ. 

‘*Good"norning, my dear Charlotte,’’ replied Pauline, 
‘‘and allow me to introduce you to a friend. Made- 
moiselle Dutertre, Monsieur Lucien Dorville, according 
to Victor, the first lion in Paris—Monsieur Dorville, 
Mademoiselle Charlotte Dutertre, wy friend—’’ 


‘“‘ And, according to Victor, the first of Pantheres,’”’ | 
| upon her, hy the daringness of her feats—leaping hedges, 
vaulting ditches, with an ease and boldness which few 
could imitate. Dorville, on the contrary, though mounted 
/ on a magnificent horse, avoided all display, rode round to 


exclaimed the lady, with a gay laugh. 

‘* Mademoiselle, ’’ said Lucien, gravely, ‘‘I am happy 
to make your acquaintance. ”’ 

‘* The neighbourhood will be happy to return the com- 
pliment, ’’ exclaimed Charlotte, somewhat haughtily, for 
the young man’s manner was, she thought, slightly cold. 

The two rivals—if we may be allowed to designate them 
by this name—involuntarily raised their eyes to examine, 
as it were, an enemy one unexpectedly meets, and whose 
strength it is necessary to measure. 
fashion, quite ready to renew the character, surveyed with 
curiosity the woman who aimed at dethroning his sex; 
while the Panthere as curiously contemplated a man 


whose genius, talent, as well as taste, had been so much | 
the theme of discourse in what French novelists call the | 
Charlotte, Lucien quietly followed the elders and more 


to the very summit of her forchead, bowed her head, and 


capitol of the world. Their eyes met ; Charlotte coloured 


Without a word, darted onward at the head of the party. 


Lueien, for the first time in his life, looked for a moment | 
| with precipitous banks, and a thick growth of underbrush 


almost like one bereft of reason; but speedily recovering 
himself, galloped beside Pauline, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, But the radient sunshine of his smile struck the 
young lady dumb with astonishment ; his eyes flashed with 
strange brilliancy—his mien seemed that of a conqueror. 

The lady who rejoiced in the name of Charlotte Dutertre 
was about three and twenty, ‘Tall, of a graceful and 
supple form, she possessed every feature which could 
command the admiration of the other sex. Her hair was 


The ex-leader of | 





black, and hung in profuse curls down her neck ; her face 


| 2 possible union, but not the other, I alluded to politics.” 


By this time a junction had been effected between the 
two parties, and Lucien, without taking the slightest no- 


| tice of Charlotte, went through the ceremony of introduc- 
| tion with the Baron, M. Dutertre, and others, and then . 

resumed his position alongside of the heiress. Charlotte, 
who had accidentally, no doubt, left herself for a moment 
| without a cavalier, saw this movement, and calling the 
| Baron to her, passed Lucien with a slightly scornful air, 


and led the van. Monsieur Dorville, perfectly aware of 
her manceuvre, smiled, and entered into an animated con- 
versation with Pauline. 

From that moment, the Diana of the day drew all eyes 


gates, selected spots which were easy for himself and his 
partner, and showed altogether a most lady-like care of 
his person. So far did this extend, that it became matter 
of general observation, and various not very complimentary 


remarks passed between the leaders of the party. As 


what Pauline had called a hunt turned out to be nothing 
more than a random kind of steeple-chase, broken by a 


_ pienic beneath the arching shade of trees, the peculiarity 


of M. Dorville was the more remarked ; but, unmoved by 
any looks or hints, while every one of the young men 
vied in their endeavours at least to keep pace with 


timid of the fair sex. 
The lunch was spread beside a rippling stream, whieb, 
at the particular spot selected, was both wide and deep, 


on the opposite side. About a hundred yards distant was 
the usual place for crossing ; and, the meal coneluded, the 
whole party having mounted, were moving in a body te- 
wards the spot, when a cry from Lucien made them pause. 

‘Come! come! ladies and gentlemen,”’ be cried, ‘‘ you 
are not surely going to refuse the glorious leap which 
offers itself ?”’ 

‘* Where, act" sid thn Been rnerainrwl aun, 
the whole party halted. 
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‘* Here,’’ replied Lucien, quietly retiring back, and 
preparing for the only really dangerous leap of the day. 

‘* Sir—M. Dorville,’’ cried the Baron, ‘‘ this is mad- 
ness. You will assuredly break your neck.’’ 

** Nonsense,” said Dorville, laughing ; ‘‘ you have 
been so accustomed to follow Mademoisclle, that where 
she falters you all retreat.’’ 

The men who had sneered at Lucien looked somewhat 
foolish, while Charlotte bit her lip, and could scarcely 
restrain the ready starting tear. It was evident that M- 
Dorville had not thought her leaps worth vying with. 

‘‘ But, Monsieur Dorville,’’ said the lady, in a slightly 
haughty tone, ‘‘ I will follow if you le 

‘*No! no! no!”’ eried the men with one accord. 

‘« Allow me to observe,”’ said Lucien, ‘‘ that this leap 
is quite beyond the power of any lady, or of your horse, 
Mademoiselle.’’ 

‘* Sir,”’ replied Charlotte, warmly, ‘‘ you under-rate 
both the powers of my horse and myself. If you go I 
shall follow.’’ 

Lucien hesitated. He was a perfect equestrian ; had 
received lessons from public riders, and had the reputa- 
tion, amongst the circle which knew him in Paris, of hav- 
ing performed feats which would have done honour to 
Franconi. He, however, did not wish to induce the lady 
to follow him, and, rather than expose her to danger, 
would have retreated, but there stood that body of men 
who would at once ascribe his refusal to the cause which 
had militated against him during the day. 

‘* You cannot do it,’’ whispered Victor, by his side ; 
‘fare you mad, or what is the matter? ”’ 

‘¢ My dear friend, remember what I could do, and my 
four years’ practice in the Pyrenees ;’’ and then, speaking | 
aloud, ‘‘ I shall be proud to leap with Mademoiselle on 
one condition.’’ 

‘* And that is ° 

‘* That we leap together and close beside one another.”’ 

‘**T accept ; clear the ground, gentlemen !’’ 
lotte, with flashing eyes. 

All, both men and women, interfered, to induce her not 
to compete, but in vain. 
lotte laughed, and, retreating to some distance with 
Lucien, the rivals prepared. 

The leap was a tremendous one. Sure of himself and 
of his horse, Lucien knew both that he could, and that 
Charlotte could not do it ; 





strength and courage of the master sex, in all that was 
physical, at all events; as if that alone did not include 
everything as a necessary consequence. 

The whole party, in no very tranquil mood, stood on 
one side, awaiting the trial with intense interest. The 
sudden resolution of Lucien was inexplicable, save to 
Victor ; while Pauline, who was now beside her lover, gave 


vent to a wish which the suitor joined in with the assur- | 


ance that it would be so. 

Meanwhile Lucien and Charlotte had started, and, 
thanks to the care of the former, had taken their fearful 
leap together to a second of time. The whole party held 
their breath, and what passed, so rapid was it, seemed a 
dream, the first awakening from which was the sight of 
Charlotte’s herse plunging and rearing in the deep water, 
followed by a perfect roar of applause. Lucien had cal- 
culated to a nicety, and, knowing his horse, had at the 


cried Char- | 


The Baron insisted, but Char- | 


but he was resolved to give | 
the Panthere a lesson, and show her her dependence on the | 
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moment of leaping dropped both reins and whip, and the 
as they seemed to fly across, had, half-way, just as the 
Panthere’s steed fell short in the water, by three 

caught the lovely girl in his arms and landed her in safety, 
in front of him, on the opposite bank. 

‘* Sir,” said Charlotte, in the excitement of the mo. 
ment, struggling, she knew not why, in his arms, *¢ what 
means this trick ?”’ 

‘* Mademoiselle,”’ replied Derville, wheeling round his 
steed, and pointing to the animal, which was being swept 
towards the ford, ‘‘ you would have had a cold bath but £ ¢r 
my taking this liberty.’’ 

** Excuse my hastiness,’’ exclaimed Charlotte, hurriedly; 
‘‘you have defeated me; now aid me in capturing my 
horse.”’ 

Lucien made no reply, but galloped with his charming 
burden towards the forest, and with a smile, though a 
faint one, of triumph, imstead of taking the ford, went 
back by the road he came, performing this feat with much 
greater ease than the previous one, as this time he leaped 
from a high bank to a low one, instead of the contrary as 
before. 

Charlotte, vanquished, vexed, and blushing, remounted 
her easily-captured steed, and taking a place beside her 
father, rode quietly all the rest of the day, using her 
' utmost eloquence to induce M. Dutertre to promise his 
electoral support to the Baronde Pemnic. Despite, how- 
ever, her utmost exertions, her thoughts wandered to- 
wards the audacious Lucien, with a feeling in which 
| indignation, disappointment, and admiration were strangely 
mingled. 

It was nearly sun-down when the whole party reached 
the lodge of M. Chastneux’s grounds ; and as a grand din- 
| her was to follow the labours of the day, all hurried for- 
| ward to dress, the non-residents having had a change sent 
| over. As they entered the gate, Charlotte allowed all the 
_ rest to pass her, and, addressing Cristophe, inquired after 
his wife with a kindly interest, which showed how traly 
feminine was her heart. 

‘‘ Better, i thank you, Miss,’’ replied the husband, 
‘*and I am sorry I cannot bring her out. She is yet too 
poorly to thank you in person.’’ 

‘* Hold my horse, then,” said the girl, ‘warmly ; ‘‘1 will 
go in.”’ 








CHAPTER IV. 

The next morning Lucien, accompanied by Victor, 
waited upon Monsieur Dutertre. Having been shown inte 
an apartment furnished with the utmost eleganee, but 
with somewhat too little of feminine attributes, they were 
speedily joined by the Panthere, who received them with 
quiet politeness, untinged by the slightest affectation. 
|  ** I hope you are quite recovered after the unusual fa- 
_ tigues of yesterday,’’ said Lucien, gravely. 
| a Oh, Monsieur, you are too good,’’ replied Charlotte 
_ with an air of pique; ‘‘1 am so used to such exercise, it 
never tires me. Now, this morning, I and the Baros 
who is down stairs with my father, have ridden fiftees 
miles, and fenced for half an hour before breakfast.’’ 1" 

“« Indeed,’’ said Lucien, colouring despite himself, and 
turning away to admire a picture. 

Charlotte looked radiant ; she had, she thought, i 
covered the secret of his attempt to lower the — 
of her feats. alurietl 
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of Do you fence ?’’ she continued ; ‘‘ I should like to try | 
The Baron is the only man who can disarm me, but 
thon he is a brilliant fencer.’’ 
.##] shall be very happy to exercise half an hour with 
the Baron,’’ replied Lucien, with a smile. 
. At this moment M. Dutertre entered, accompanied by 
De Pemnic. 

‘‘Ah! ah!’’ exclaimed the rich manufacturer, rubbing | 
his hands, after the usual salutations, ‘‘ his majesty be- | 
gins to see the value of us bourgeoise, and writes to me by 
his minister.’’ 

A meaning glance passed between Lucien and Victor. 

* But, my dear sir,’’ said the Baron, ‘‘ recollect the 
rights of legitimacy, ef hereditary descent ; recollect the 
respect we owe to the race of the Bourbons.” 

««Rather,”? observed Lucien, ‘‘what we owe to our | 
country, to the people, to great and crying principles, and 
not to the quarrels of two branches of a royal family.” 

‘*] am afraid this is very republican,’’ said M. Dutertre, 
hastily. 

‘Shocking !’’ muttered Pemnic. 

‘“‘ Nay, my dear sir, you mistake me. I am ready to | 
stand by the crown and its just prerogatives, but the first | 
duty of a politician is to consider the millions, whose fate, | 
whose happiness, whose well-being depends on the pa- | 
triotism of their rulers ;’’ and Lucien, excited by his sub- | 
ject, poured forth a brief but eloquent exposition of his | 
principles. 

Charlotte listened with surprise and some annoyance ; 
and when he had finished, with an object which she could | 
searcely explain to herself, prevented the Baron from 
answering, by exclaiming, ‘‘ But, Baron, I have chal- 
lenged, in your name, M. Lucien to a fencing-match.”’ 

“I am always your obedient servant,’’ replied the | 
nobleman, gallantly. | 

“ You willdine with us," said M. Dutertre, “if it be | 
only to honour the ministerial haunch of venison.” 

““ With pleasure,’’ responded Lucien, again seeking 
Victor’ s eye. 

** Go to your fencing,’’ whispered Victor ; 
father to me. Attend you to the daughter.’ 

** T declare——’’ 

** Declare nothing, but go.’’ 

Lucien shrugged his shoulders, and went to the Salon 
D'Escrime, which was fitted up with quite feudal splen- 
dour. A couple of foils were selected, and Charlotte, 
standing by as umpire, the contest began. Dorville at 
once felt his mastery, but did not immediately take advan- 





‘* leave the 


_—« 


‘* M. le Baron always disarms you, Mademoiselle,”’ 
maid Lucien, his eyes fixed on his antagonist. 


‘* Almost always,’’ replied Charlotte, as the Baron’s | 


sword fell at her feet. 
“* You are too much for me,’’ said De Pemnie, with 
Mpenierrecmment. 


** That Praga accident,” observed Lucien ; ‘let | | 
| as you see, from illness ; she enlls every day she rides 


Us try again.’’ 

“Oh, no !”’ cried Charlotte ; 
your reputation.’ 

“ Perhaps Mademoiselle would honourme,’’ said Lucien. 


** | see you are equal to 


“I would rather not be so easily defeated,” replied | 


Charlotte, moving away ; ‘‘but come, let me show you 
my garden ;” and away the fickle and vexed girl drew M. 


_ but some day you will learn a secret. 
| decided, I will never marry a Panthere. 


tage of it. 
| 
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The garden was lovely, full of shady places, of seats 


| embowered in honeysuckle and jasmine, with cool and 


gloomy grottos, cascades, and little wns, which some- 


_ how or other took some two hours to examine. Lucien 
_ was grave, spoke of subjects of great and startling in- 


terest, poured forth the fire of his eloquence upon the sky, 
the hills, the flowers, the grottos, but never once alluded 


to anything personal, and Charlotte returned from her 
walk vexed, irritated, and almost ready to weep, for each 


| moment she admired the man more and more, and yet he, 


it was quite clear, despised and contemned her for her 
unfeminine and masculine qualities, 

It was two o’clock when the friends took their leave, 
and scarcely were they clear of the house when Lacien 
turned towards Victor. 

‘** And the turkey ?”’ 

‘*T am lost in conjecture,’’ replied Victor; ‘‘ at all 
events, it is quite certain it has not been received, and to 
send it now, after the ministerial venison, would be too 
giaring.’” 

‘* But the letter was delivered ?’’ 

‘* Last night, asagreed. 1 can make nothing of it.’’ 

‘* But I should like to have this explained.” 

‘* Nothing easier ; let us ride on to the Lodge. Bat, 
with the daughter, how do you proceed ”’ 

‘* Victor,”’ said Lucien, gravely and sadly, ‘‘ I love 
this girl with all my heart and soul ; you are surprised, 
This, however, is 
I must havea 
gentle, confiding, and feminine being for my wife, and yet 
I admire this cruel girl, as I say ; but once the election 
over, I will fly, and see her no more.’’ 

‘* Love her,’’ exclaimed Victor; “‘ are you so far as 
that in two days ?’’ 

‘* Ask me no questions as yet. 


‘9 


Luckily she does not 





love me, or else 

** Or else what ?’ 

‘* T might risk all.’’ 

In conversation of this kind the time was consumed, 
and in a short space they reached the Lodge, and the door 
being opened, dismounted and entered. 

‘* Lucien !’’ said Vietor, smothering a laugh, as they 
crossed the threshold. 

** T smell it,’’ replied his friend, coldly. 

They entered, and the whole party, who were at dinner, 


| received them in some confusion. 


‘* But, Cristophe,’’ exclaimed Vietor, gravely, “ how 
was it you did not fulfill your commission ?’ 

‘* And deliver both letter and turkey?’’ said Lucien, 
glancing with sarcasm at the remains of the expensive 
delicacy in question, that garnished the table from which 
the family had risen. 

‘* Fora very curious reason,” said Cristophe. ‘* Made- 


_ moiselle Charlotte, who is goodness itself ——’’ 


‘* | knew she was in it,” muttered Lucien. 
‘* Called last night to see my wife, who is recovering, 


out, and, after chatting a few minutes, began to admire 
the turkey, which was hung up. I replied that she 
would soon admire it on her table, for that it was a 
present from M. Lucien Dorville to ber father” 
Victor stuffed his handkerchief in his mouth, while his . 





Dorville » While the Baron retired to write a letéer. 


eyes giistened, riper tee rents oan firtervienrers. tres 
into a roar. | 
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‘* Which with a letter——’’ 

‘« Give me the letter,’’ she said, ‘‘ I will deliver it, and 
as I cannot carry the turkey, eat it yourselves ; but, 
maind, not a word.’’ 

‘* I promised obedience, and but that you caught us in 
the fact, should have said nothing. It was very kind of 
Mam’ selle.’’ 

‘* And was it very good?’’ inquired Victor, with 
gravity. 

‘« Oh,” exclaimed the young people, ‘‘ delicious.’ 

«‘Dame,”’ said Cristophe, ‘‘ I never tasted anything 
like it.” 

‘¢ J am glad you enjoyed it,’’ exclaimed Victor ; ‘‘ but 
come, Lucien, we must dress and return.”’ 

And Dorville followed his friend into the open air. 

‘«T can’t stand it,’’ said Victor, as soon as they had 
got out of sight of the Lodge ; and he burst forth into a 
roar of inextinguishable laughter, in which Lucien joined 
him. 

‘* How they had been eating the turkey !’’ said Victor ; 
‘¢ they had their mouths full when we entered.’’ 

‘< A pretty picking for them,”’ replied Lucien, himself 
laughing. 

** How much did it cost ?’’ 

‘* More than a hundred francs, being stuffed in some 
diabolical style,’’ continued Dorville, dryly. 

“Ah! ah! ah!’ laughed Victor ; ‘‘ this is a perfect 
vaudeville.’’ 

‘¢ T would advise you to adapt it,’’ said Lucien, gravely. 

“Oh! Ican’t stand it. The Depute and the Din- 
don,’’ screamed Meunier. 

«« My dear fellow, you are decidely mad,’’ said Lucien ; 
‘* but come, as to Pauline, what news ?’ 

‘* Nothing new; I am booked there already—the father 
is the consideration.”’ 

** Leave him to me, your fortune is—”’ 

‘* Some twenty thousand francs a-year, and expecta- 
tions.”’ 

‘* Those, I know.’’ 

They had now gained the house of the Chastneux, 
which they found in commotion, the whole party having 
been invited over to Dutertre’s to spend the evening, while 
one or two were requested to join the dinner-party. 

“* Good !’’ said Lucien; ‘‘ and now, Victor, oblige me 
in a most inestimable manner.”’ 

‘* | am ready ever,”’ replied his friend, with earnest- 
ness, while he took his hand. 

‘* By some contrivance or other, bring about this even- 
ing, as if accidentally, a game of forfeits."’ 

Meunier looked at his friend as if he thought him in- 
sane, but the other gave him no time to express his flat- 
tering opinion on the state of his intellects. 

«* And should you succeed, have a general forfeit pro- 
posed for all the company, that each person shall, boldly 
and sincerely, tell the assembled company which has been 
the happiest moment of their lives.’’ 

Meunier agreed, and they separated to dress. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE EVENING PARTY. 


‘There had been a temporary cessation from dancing, 
and the whole of the assembled visiters seemed to seek 
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some momentary relief from the somewhat violent exer. 
cise. 

‘* It is excessively warm,’’ said Victor Meunier, care. 
lessly. 

** If we were to have some quiet amusement awhile,’ 
exclaimed Pauline, as if by a preconcerted arrangement, 
‘* Cards,’’ said several elderly ladies and gentlemen, 

‘* Francois !’’ exclaimed Charlotte, and the doors of 
the neighbouring room flew open, displaying numerous 
tables, to the great delight of the whist-players, 

‘* Forfeits!’’ suggested Victor, with a half-innocent, 
and half-whimsical face. 

** Nonsense,” said Charlotte, laughing. 

** It is excellent fun,’’ observed several of the younger 
members. 

‘« Then forfeits let it be,’’ ‘decided Charlotte. 

This being received as law, the whole party arranged 
themselves amid cries, very faint, however, of “ how 
childish,’’ ‘‘ how silly,’ ‘‘ how ridiculous,’’ proceeding 
from those who presently were most intensely engaged in 
the game. 

For half an hour the drawing-room resounded with 
those merry peals of laughter—those light-hearted bursts 
which the occasion demanded. All had warmed to the 
humour of the moment, and not one but entered into the 
excitement of the affair with as much zeal, if not more, 
than would have been exhibited by them ten years before. 

At length every one appeared sufficiently encumbered 
with forfeits, and the work of redemption began. 

Various and strange were the modes of regaining their 
pledges, which Victor, who was the declarer, suggested, 
until at length Pauline Chastneux, who cried the articles, 
made an imperceptible sign to Meunier, by touching his 
shoulder. 

‘* He or she,’’ said Victor, ‘‘ shall earnestly, and with- 
out guile or disguise, declare the happiest hour of their 
past life.’’ 

Lucien Dorville, who did not wish this applied indis- 
criminately, turned pale and trembled, not without being 
noticed by Charlotte, who thought him ill. 

“* Charlotte !’’ exclaimed Pauline, laughing. 

Lucien, who knew nothing of the collusion between 
Victor and his pretty mistress, started. 

Charlotte curled her lip, and was about to give some 
very careless answer, when her eye caught sight of Lucien, 
leaning pale, ghastly, and as if his life hung on her reply, 
against a door. 

‘* The happiest hours of my life,’’ said the Panthers, 
bending her eyes upon the ground, and her whole face, 
neck, and arms, suffused with crimson, ‘‘ were, since’ I 
must answer as adjured, spent two years, and more, 2g9, 
the 12th of March, in a wild gorge of the Pyrenees.’’ 

‘* No answer, no answer!’’ cried Victor, ‘‘ the aa 
stances—the details.” 

‘Oh, no, no!’’ said Charlotte, in extreme ners 
‘* the details I cannot give.’ 

“You must, Charlotte,’’ repeated Pauline, with par 
nishment, ‘* or I must.’ 

Meanwhile Lucien was the picture of sudden’ ant’ ‘wr 


expected happiness ed heagdool 
«« Let them be told when all have paid, then,”* creat 
Charlotte. i 


“Agreed ; and now, Victor,’ ; said Pauline, ahs pat 
chase of the present gage.’’ ij monk bus oem 
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“1 Oh! I’m for more revelations,’’ exclaimed Victor, joy- 
ously ; ‘‘ I impose the same as on Mademoiselle Charlotte.” 
~* Lacien Dorville,’’ said Pauline. 

The young man again started, and advancing towards 
Vietor, in order to have an excuse to pass Charlotte, said, 
with eyes in which beamed joy unutterable, ‘‘ May I ?”’ 

* Yes,”’ was the trembling reply. 

“The happiest hours of my life were spent in a gorge 
of the Pyrenees, last 12th of March two years,’’ said 
the candidate, with proud and happy mien. 

‘A mystery! a mystery!’ exclaimed Victor, amid 
universal astonishment; ‘‘ this must be unravelled.’’ 

‘* Not until I have said that I have a more recent and 
équal moment of happiness to record,’’ interposed Lu- 
cien. 

‘* Speak ! speak !’’ 

‘* When I this afternoon received M. Dutertre’s kind 
permission to win, if I could, his daughter’s affections. 
As Mademoiselle has, without knowing this, just publicly 
declared that I may hope, I have no hesitation in being 
equally as frank.’’ 

** More mystery,’” said Victor; ‘‘ shall we have no ex- 
planation ?” 

‘* Listen,’’ said Pauline, drawing forth a small MS., 
**and you will understand. I knew not the hero’s name 
before, but the facts I give from the very best authority.’’ 

** Read! read !’’ cried the young people, delighted at 
the novel denouement of their game of forfeits, except, 
indeed, the Baron de Pemnic, who looked grave and 
stroked his moustaches. 





CHAPTER VI. 
PAULINE’S M8. 


The 12th of March, 183~, opened upon the Valley de 
Lousine in all the cold splendour of an early spring, or 
rather late winter morning. The sun, long imprisoned in 
his ice-cloud chambers, was bursting his hated bonds, and 
seeking once more to embrace and vivify the glad earth ; 
the vapours were dispelling on every side; the wind blew 
ealmly and steadily through the ancient and through the 
younger pines, in quiet satisfaction at the games he had 
long been playing; and even the snow beneath the rays 
of light looked less frosty than usual, when a travelling 


carriage emerged from the court-yard of an inn half-way | 


up the mountain which surmounts Lousine, and began its 
progress towards the French territory. 

For an houg all was quiet and calm, and the two ladies, 
one young, the other an elderly companion, with as many 
servants behind, began to hope for a pleasant day’s jour- 
hey when they reached the Calvaire, which marks the 
narrow entrance to one of the wildest and most savage 
gorges of the Pyrenees. Through this dell, where the 
pine and saplings hung in melancholy shade over the road, 
the carriage had to pass, descending a steep and precipi- 
tous pathway. The tenants of the vehicle paused some 
few minutes to gaze upon the bleak splendour of the 
Seene ; but, feeling a dank dampness in the air behind, 
looked back rather, and saw that one of these sudden 
Storms which devastate the mountains was about to burst 
upon their heads. From light to darkness, from the blue 


hy to the blackness of night, was but as it were a mo- 


ment, and then the blast came wildly to their ears, filling 
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the atmosphere with a thickness which was oppressive to 
the lungs. 

Lightning then illumined the scene—flash after flash 
succeeded—and the heavens poured forth huge volumes 
of water on their heads. Suddenly a burst of thunder, 
more awful than any other, the echoes of which were can- 
non-like amid the hill-tops, with a terrific flash of light- 
ning, startled the horses, and sent them plunging headlong 
down the rough and stony road. The ladies, terror- 
stricken, shrieked as they saw the maddened steeds re- 
fusing to obey the guidance of the driver, and had closed 
their eyes in their terror, when suddenly the carriage 








halted, the horses stood motionless, and, looking up, they 
| saw a young man holding down the heads of the animals, 
| At the peril of his life he had stopped them in their mad 
| career. 

| Without waiting for a word with the eceupants of the 
| vehicle, he led the horses, perfectly obedient to his will— 
so iron seemed his hand—until they reached the yawning 
cavity that leads into the grotto of Lousine, where carri- 
age, horses, and ladies were completely sheltered from the 
storm, which had, however, completely wet the latter, as 
well as their servants. ‘The young man, who had evi- 
dently been hunting, produced a flint, steel, and other 
necessaries, and speedily made a blazing fire, before which 
they, who owed him already so much, were soon gladly 
warming themselves. This done, he entered the cave 
and brought forth a mountain goat, the produce of his 
morning’s hunt, and in half-an-hour was offering to his 
grateful friends a meal as well as shelter. A bottle of 
brandy, some wine, bread, and coffee, were all fetched 
from the depths of the grotto, the young man explaining 
that he and a faithful servant, now out on the hills, often 
spent a fortnight on a hunting excursion, making the 
| grotto his head-quarters. The stranger, despite the re- 
_ sistance of the young lady, waited upon her himself, with 
"an ease and elegance which at once proclaimed his good 

breeding and superior manners. 

At length, the thunder ceasing, while the rain poured 
down worse than ever, the male servants fell asleep by 
the fire ; while the companion and ladics’-maid, seated in 
the carriage, which was close to the fire, talked to keep 
themselves awake. It was in vain; for, after a short 

| time, the young man and the lady were alone awake in 





the grotto. 

Now begun a long conversation, and, perhaps, as sin- 
gular a one as ever took place. Both were well read, the 
stranger astonishingly so, combining, evidently, with 

much study, vast originality of manner, boldness of 

thought, and an eloquence rarely seen in the Chamber. 
Hours flew like the wind, and yot the storm had not 
abated, when the young man became silent. 

‘* You are tired,’’ said the lady, much surprised. 

‘* No,’’ replied he, sadly; ‘‘ 1 have been thinking, and 
I see that I have done a thing which I shall repent all my 
life.’’ 

‘* What ?’’ exclaimed his companion, astonished and 
alarmed. 

‘** Mademoiselle,” he replied, respectfully, ‘‘in four 
hours I have lived years. I know not your name—I seek 
not to know it ; but I have read your very soul, and you 
are as well known to me as if we had been intimate for 
years. ‘The wildness of our mecting, the kiaduess which 
your gratitude for my poor service has made you evince, 
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your noble want of reserve, have worked a strange change 
in me. I love, and for the first time,’’ 

‘* T have never loved,’’ said the young lady, faintly. 

Passionate and bold was the hunter’s reply ; for he 
spoke of his sudden and strange-born affection, which 
situation has so much effect upon ; and, after an hour, in 
which both probed the secrets of their own hearts, they 
vowed on their knees before God—short as had been their 
acquaintanee—not eternal fidelity, not mutual affection, 
but that neither would marry, or give his or her heart, 
until they met in society, when the vow in the wild grotto 
of Lousine, sworn amid the tempest, in that native temple 
of God, should be rescinded or confirmed. 

Both were clearly aware of the strangeness of their 
action—of, perhaps. its folly; but they had met strangely, 





and, with the storm raging over their head, with the ar- 


tillery of heaven pouring itself forth upon the earth, their 
souls were unwittingly laid bare. They had, in reality, 
known one another better in a day than, in ordinary so- 
ciety, they would have done in years. 

A sweet half-hour followed their mutual rash promise, 
rich in its golden dreams of the future—dreams which, 
like the bright and glowing pictures round the sun when 
it sets, were perhaps to fade as fully as these fade, when 
the object which gave them birth was no longer pre- 
sent. : 

They parted, and without having each other’s names; 
for ’twas part of their vision that, if they were to be 
united, they must meet in society by chance. 

The young lady pursued her journey, reached Paris, 
and, faithful to her vow, refused all offers, and, in order 
to repel suitors, became to the public eye one of these 
masculine creatures whom one may admire, but whom 
no man wishes for a wife. 
she continue her plan, which succeeded, for, despite her 


fortune, she terrified all suitors save the Baron de | 


Pemnic, who courageously resolved to brave her mascu- 
line graces, and is still her declared lover. 


Of the young man, up to this time, the writer knows | 


nothing. 





CHAPTER VU. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


When Pauline concluded, there was for a moment a | 
silence so profound that a sigh might have been heard, | 


while Charlotte and Lucien were lost in the remémbrance 
of that day, the brightest of their lives. They were 
again in 

“ Imagination living over those hours.” 


‘«T can now add,” said Pauline, demurely, ‘‘ that at 
length the lady and gentleman met. Both had been 
equally faithful, but the young man, led away by out- 
ward appearances, and utterly ignorant that the lady’s 
assumed character was to protect her vow, believed him- 
self very foolish, and endeavoured to eradicate all his 
former feelings In vain, however; for at length, twenty- 
four hours after their second meeting, the gentleman 
asked the hand of the lady in marriage, prepared to 
brave, like his rival the Baron, all her defects.” 

. **Nay, my dear Mademoiselle,’ exclaimed Lucien, 
blushing like a young maiden; ‘‘I knew the innate 


virtue of the prize——’’ 


For more than two years did | 





THE PANTHER. 


** Which you very coolly think you have won,’ said 
Charlotte; ‘‘ but don’t imagine, M. Lucien, that I am to 
be carried off, before all my friends, as I was yesterday 
without a single hour of ordinary courting.’’ 

‘“* That was done,” observed Lucien, with a wicked 
smile, ‘‘in the grotto of Lousine.”’ 

‘* Tt is no use,’’ said the joyous, happy, and delighted 
group; ‘‘ you must give in, Charlotte.’’ 

‘‘If T must, I must, though never was woman $0 im- 
pudently wooed,’’ exclaimed the heiress, with a glow of 
generous happiness in her face; ‘‘ the Panthere is con- 
| quered by the Lion.”’ 

“* Ladies and gentlemen,” said Lucien, taking the un. 
resisting hand of the lovely girl, “this has been a wild 
/and eventful history. 
| strangely. 





We began our acquaintance 
I hope, however, that you who have all so 
| kindly sympathised with our happiness, will live to see 
| that if we loved in a hurry, it was also in earnest.’’ 
| ‘* And I,’’ said the Baron, amid the murmur of ap- 
| plause which arose, ‘can only observe that you are 
| the only man whose throat I would not have cut for 
| having destroyed my hopes. Lucien Dorville, you de. 
| serve the heart you have won.’’ 
| ‘*You came to be depute,” put in Victor; * you 
| will be a husband instead.” 
| ‘* You shall be both, my son,’’ exclaimed Dutertre, 
| who had been a glad listener. 
| ‘* You shall,’’ repeated M. Chastneux. 
_  * And my dear friend, Meunier,” said Lucien, insinuat- 
| ingly, ‘‘ shall “ 

‘* Now you have worried me enough about that al- 
_ready,’’ exclaimed M. Chastneux, pettishly. 
‘* But, sir, the power of love.’’ 
‘* Power of nonsense,’’ said the father, his eye resting 
on the pale and gentle face of his child. 
**T will never be married,’’ exclaimed Charlotte, em- 
| phatieally, **except it be on the same day as Victor 
| Meunier and Pauline Chastneux.’’ 
| ‘* My fidneee having made that vow,’’ said Lucien, 
| gravely, ‘‘ I must insist, my dear sir, on your fixing my 
| wedding-day.’’ 
| ‘* Well, well, I never did see marriages settled in this 
fashion before,’’ smiled the worthy old man; “ but if 
_ you must all be foolish, we had better say the day after 
| the election.” 
This announcement completed the joy of the assembly. 
| The elders viewed, with tearful and earnest face, the 
hopeful hearts of the young, while they, strong in their 
| golden visions, felt a satisfaction unalloyed at the unex- 
| peeted joy which that evening had brought forth. 
| How Lucien and Charlotte, and Pauline and Victor, 
| sat together all the rest of the evening—how Charlotte 
| completely laid the Panther at the feet of the Lion, and 
| became the lovely and bright creature she really was 
| how Pauline teased Victor upon the want of romance in 
| their courtship—and how all four were as happy as true 
| hearts could be—the reader must imagine. 








In the local journal of a month later these announe® 
ments appeared :— , 
‘«M. Lucien Dorville has been elected Depute by® 
majority of votes.”’ Ed 
“« Marriages.—M. Lucien Dorville to Charlotte D® 
tertre. M. Victor Meunier to Pauline Chastneux.’”” ” 
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FURSTENRUUHE. 
BY JOHN WILMER, 
(Continued from page 757.) 
Tue Duke at that moment entered with the Prince, | tain certain doubts as to their futare happiness ; that 


nd was in his most jovial humour. 

«“ Well, fairest,” he said, addressing his daughter-in- 
law, with the flowery gallantry so much in vogue at 
the time, “ your fair namesake of Troy herself never 
caused more trouble than you have this day inflicted on 
me. I have been pestered to place, and brevet, and 
advance, and gratify, in every possible way, more people 
than I can remember.” 

« And did your Highness take into consideration the 
petition of poor P , whose sister requested my in- 
terference in his behalf?” said the Duchess. “ I think 
it is their extreme poverty that makes them so pressing 
to get the young man into your guards, They know not 
how else to clothe and provide for him. His birth and 
connexion, I believe, are unexceptionable.” 

™ « Tut, tut, my dear,” Serenissimo impatiently re- 





a whole regiment to flight—of ladies, [ mean, of course,’ 

he added, with a jocular air. ‘ No, my dear, I’m very 
sorry for the poor youth, but it is not to be thought of ; 
he is too plain. But I have naméd, instead, B 





troubled the impassibility of mind it was the stady of 
her life to preserve. The only person completely at 


ease was the Duke, who already beheld in imagination 
the christening of his son’s eldest born. He seemed to 
tread on air, and was in such remarkable spirits, that, 
as he himself afterwards declared, he never had been 
more brilliant. He propounded to all who came near 


him his favourite questions about death and the dentist, 


and many more of the same sort, framing both question 
and answer at once, for there was not in the whole room 
such a novice as to presume to give the well-known re- 
sponse where it was so obviously not desired, Nor was 
he without a spice of sarcasm ; he said of a young gentle- 


_man of small birth, but great wealth, and who, though 


somewhat awkward in person and bearing, yet 


_ to get a circle of admirers around him, that he strongly 
sponded, “‘ the poor devil has a squint that would drive | 
’ | fore in Bethel, but whose name he could not remember. 


Tush ! I know very well what you would say about that | 


He 





awkward affair he had the other day with L 


showed the white feather—there’s no denying it ; but | 


he has a leg might do for an Apollo; and his valet 
gives the sweetest turn to his queue you ever saw.” 

“ But,” ventured, timidly, Helena, * would these ad- 
vantages avail against the enemy ?” 


terference ; but Helena could not recall her words, and 
the Prince answered somewhat bitterly, 

“Such avowals may be made en famille—we are too 
small Princes—our territories are too limited—our 
people too few—to dream of defence in case of invasion. 
Tn such a case nothing would remain to us but to make 
the best personal terms we could with the enemy, and 
let the rest take care of themselves.” 

Helena sighed to think how limited was that great- 
ness to which she was called to make so many sacrifices ; 
but she was destined to drain the cup of disappointment 
to the dregs. 

It was in vain that the court gave a grand dinner, 
whose ennui oppressed no one more than the givers 
themselves. In vain was the park lighted up with 
lamps of variegated colours—that pop-guns and crackers, 


the delight of every true-born German, were let off in— 


quick suecession—that flaming hearts whirled round and 
round on the grass—those lodged in the bosoms of the 
young pair sunk at the sight to the freezing point. In 
vain did the burghers of the town assemble before the 
palace with torches in every hand, to sing epithalamium 
to the new wedded couple—no smile visited the lips of 
either. The large saloon was almost full; the Duke 
having stretched a point on this occasion, looking more 
to numbers than to the eligibility of those invited. But 
though the room was tolerably crowded, no social 
warmth extended through the heterogeneous assembly ; 
the chill at the heart of the new married pair seemed 
to creep over all, The Duchess herself began to enter- 


The Duchess’ | 
eye gave immediate notice of the impropriety of her in- , 





reminded him of the golden animal the Jews danced be- 


“ How very severe is Serenissimo to-night !” said 
one. 

*“* Tlow delicate his satire !’ echoed another, 

“ Serenissimo is in high spirits this evening !’ ex- 
claimed a third, 

“Is he ?” was the whisperel reply. “ Well, he has 
need to be gay, for many are the reverse. Look at the 
Prince and Princess ; they look as if they were about to 
enter their graves, instead of the marriage bed 

“ T hope, my dear boy,” observed the Duke, face- 
tiously, to a youth about to start off to one of the uni- 
versities, “ you won’t do like that student, who, on 
being reprimanded for his idleness, replied that he 
could find no season proper for study—winter was too 
cold—summer too warm—autumn too foggy—and spring 
too damp.” 

‘¢ Serenissimo surpasses himself to-night !” exclaimed 


the master of the ccremonies, enthusiastically, 


“ You'll hear more by-and-bye,” added the prime 
minister, with a mysterious shake of his head. Nor 
was he mistaken; for the Duke, turning to a gentle- 


man who was greatly vexed that he had not obtained 


the title of counsellor he was ambitious of at a neigh 
_bouring court to which he belonged, said, by way of 


consolation :—** Never mind, my good friend, the Lord 
had twelve apostles, and there was never a counsellor 
among them.” 

“ Serenissimo is quite astonishing ! I do positively 
believe I never heard him utter this last saying before.” 
“ But you may, perchanee, have heard it elsewhere,” 

“ Hush ! we are getting on treasonable ground.” 

“ But, see, the Prince is leading his bride to the bal- 
cony to greet the people ; he takes her hand as 
it were a burning coal he felt through her glove, which, 
you will observe, she has not removed.” 

This remark was received with a significant shrug of 
the shoulder. 

At the sound of a mighty flourish of trumpets, the 
Princess was now handed to the apartment in which, 
according to the custom of the house, the bride was to 


pass her wedding night, ‘The few ladies who ¢omposed 
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$22 FURSTE 
the court, with the Dachess at their head, conducted fer 
thither. It was in a remote part of the palace, of a date 
much antecedent to the rest, and could only be reached 
by traversing a long, dark, and narrow passage, con- 
necting it with the main building. 
solate chamber, with a heavy chimney-piece, under 
whose ample canopy a whole party might have found 
room, and railed off in the middle by a low balustrade 
of richly-carved wood, painted white to match the 
panels of the room. <A huge, antique bed, canopicd by 
a heavy baldachin of dark green silk, with curtains and 
coverlid to match, which, together with the heavy 
drapery of the lofty windows, were all faded by time— 
a stiff sofa—some prim, high-backed chairs—small, 
round, silver-framed mirrors, fixed at alternate intervals 
on the wall, betwixt massive silver sconces and artificial 
wreaths of myrtle flower, 
ment into which she was ushered. The impression it 
produced was so disagreeable that Helena could not re- 
press some visible signs of it. 

“Tn this room,” said the Duchess, taking her relue- 
tant hand, and gently forcing the Princess forward, 
“many successive brides of this house have spent their 
wedding night. They have all, in duc time, contributed 
to the continuance of this ducal house. May the same 
As she spoke, a slight 
tremor was perceptible in her voice. 

“ But I shall be afraid,” timidly urged the Princess. 

“ Your Highness will not be alone,’ insinuated the 
oldest of the dowagers ; and the lady looked in vain fer 
a blush in Helena’s cheek ; it rather paled beneath her 
gaze at these words. 

** Yes,” continued the Duchess, thoughtfully, as with 


her own hands she prepared to disrobe the bride—for 


blessing attend you, my child.” 


etiquette allowed of it on this solemn occasion—* the 
first who occupied this room, not, indeed, temporarily, 
but during her whole life, was the Duchess Christiana 
Ulrica Philomena. — She + 


tenth Duke, and of Engelvertha Emmanuela of Sisten- 


as the daughter of Ottocar, 
heim.” 

‘And she had no less than seven children,” 
of the ladies, nervously, alarmed at the Duchess’ mount- 


sald one 


ing her hobby, for she was as weak on the chapter of | 


genealogy as her husband was on that of witticisins, 

“ Then,” continued the Duchess, the tide of recol- 
lection flowing in upon her, “ there was IHildegarde 
Sybilla Maria Margaretta, the wife of Duke Amory, 
whose portrait hangs up in the gallery, and is not very 
unlike Princess Helena. What say 
Steinfelt 2” 

“The Duke,” answered the Baroness, 1 
giving utterance to what she had so often heard her 


you, Baroness 


uanieally 


mistress say, without being at first aware of the impro- 
priety of duing so ai the present moment, ‘* had two 
lawful and fourteen incgitimate children.” 


ped short in deep confusion, being made sensible of her 


She stop- 


error by a slight cough from one of her companions, 

“ Who,” continued the Duchess, without s eming, 
from habit, to notice the embarrassment, “ were created 
lords of Maunstein.” 


It was a large, de- | 


Such Wan the cheerless apart- 


NRUHE. 





| lived in great harmony, throughout peaceful times, ang 
| were blessed with a numerous progeny, reached good 
old age, and left great wealth behind them.” 

“ Our prayers,” put in, rather maliciously, one of the 
dames present, “ are that your felicity may equal that 
| of your immediate predecessor.” 

“ T should have expressed this feeling from the first,” 
| said the Duchess, whose pride intuitively tanght her to 
| perry every attack made upon it, “ but that I remem. 
bered that one heir to a house like ours is by many tog 
few. I had rather that it pleased Heaven to shower 
more blessings on the young couple in the way of g 
family than have fallen to our lot ; and now, ILelena, 
let me hang up your marriage wreath with my own 
hands,” 

| As she spoke, she detached the myrtle wreath, whieh 





in Germany is worn by maidens of every condition at 
the altar, the symbol of purity, as is the orange flower 
in France, from Helena’s heavy tresses, and placed it 
on the first vacant space between the mirrors. Helena 
watched her movements with an almost superstitious 
terror, at seeing herself thus, in some manner, asso- 
ciated with the long-since departed, whose bridal wreaths, 
ull faded as they were, still hung on the wall, whilst 
they who had worn them lay mouldering in the vaults 
| of the palace. 

“ And now,’ said the Duchess, pointing to the spot 
where she had placed the wreath, “ we stand side by 
side, my daughter.” 

These words were spoken with a depth of feeling that 
went to the poor young girl’s heart. “ Were she but 
ever thus,” thought she. 

The ladies soon withdrew, and Helena was -at last 
| free, and, throwing herself on the stiff sofa, she gazed 
wistfully around the cold, bleak apartment. But ap 
proaching footsteps soon roused her from her medita- 
tions ; the door opened, and the Prince made his appear- 
ance with a bed-chamber light in his hand, and arrayed 
| in a gorgeous robe de chambre, that permitted his native 





| dignity of form to become more apparent than did the 
stiff uniform he generally wore ; whilst Helena, with 
dishevelled hair, the rouge washed off her pale cheeks, 
her loose robe adhering but too faithfully to her very 
slender person, looked like some faded portrait in the 


| ' 
‘family gallery just started from its frame, But the 
Prince paused not to observe her looks. Depositing his 


‘light at no great distance, he advanced towards her’ 
with much the same icy ceremoniousness he had hitherto 
displayed, and thus addressed her— 

“T think it fair, madam, to enlighten you as to my 
real views and sentiments, in order at once to establish 
the footing on which we are to live together ; so that 
we may hereafter be friends, though we never cam be 
lovers.” 

After this exordium the Prince paused ; but receiving 








Helena could not repress a movement of impatience, 
which made the Duchess aware she was treading on 


tender ground, so she kindly added— 
“ Well, I will wish you the fate of the happiest of 
them all, Bertha, wife to Duke Otto the Twelfth, They 


| I think otherwise. 


no answer, continued in the same cold formal manner® 
before— | 

“Most husbands of my rank feel, I am well awarg* 
as little affection towards the brides which circumstance” 
of policy or family motives thrust upon them as Léa 
madam, and yet do not feel called upon to proclaim ib 
In fairness, you can no more expe 
my love than I can look for any in your heart 
unknown tyrant to whose hands chance and the of 
others has consigued you. Therefore I do not J 
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jrary, hope to spare you many a pang in the future, by | 
telling you, from the first, that beyond the privileges | 
gdttendant upon your title as mother of these lands,* 


and, perchance, of its future ruler, you have nothing to | 
jook for at my hands—that I wil! never allow you to in- 


terfere with my conduct, public or private. Most sove- 
seigns act up to these principles without professing 


giting your self-love by my candour, but, on the con- | least such was the fantastic notion she began to enter- 


them ; I prefer not allowing you the slightest cause for | 


fature recrimination.”’ 

“Jt would have been more generous,” said Helena, 
the latent pride of whose nature was roused, “ to have 
told me all this before, not after marriage.” 


families ?” said the Prince ; “ of what avail would it 
have been ?”’ 
“ Of what avail is it now ¢’ said the Princess, petu- 


lantly. 


“ That you may not give way to any romantic notions | 


with regard to myself, that could only end in disappoint- 
ment.” 

The Princess rose to her feet, and confronted the 
Prince with a calm dignity, surprising in one so young. 
“ After what I have just heard, I think you had better 


retrace your steps to the apartment you have left—for | 


I, in turn, declare to you that on these terms I shall 
never be your wife but in name, nor do I take upon my 
head the sin of our broken vows. Go, Prince, I would 
be alone.” 
- For a moment surprise rooted the Prince to the spot, 
and kept him mute. As soon would the Sultan look 
forward to a revolt in the harem as did the Prince for 
any opposition in Helena. His will was law in his own 
most tyrants, great or small, to consider a wife, when- 
ever he should take one, only as the first of his slaves. 
He was then quite unprepared for Helena’s spirit on this 
oeeasion, which the more astonished him from her 
excessive youth and timidity. But, though wayward 
and headstrong, he was not ungenerous ; and so, after 
afew moments’ deliberation with himself, he bowed with 
deeper respect than he had yet shown, and said :— 

“It shall be as you please, madam. 
to be offended. 


I have no right 
It shall be my care so to arrange mat- 


tain. Her eyes wandered from wreath to wreath on the 
wall, until the faded forms of those to whom they once 
belonged seemed ready to start from beneath them, te 
punish her for her disrespect for their name and house, 
which she would not condescend to continue, From the 
mirrors, too, strange faces seemed to peep; and, ever 


| and anon, she fancied that she heard a faint rustling of 


the heavy damask curtains of the huge bed, and dared 


hardly look towards it, for fear of seeing—she herself 


knew not what. She would have called, or left the 


/room, but too many prudential considerations forbade 


her so doing. 


“Could I, or could you have resisted the will of our | weakness ; but, struggle as she would, she could not 





'to be a tuning of many instruments. 


She felt she must resist her growing 


overcome it so far as to venture behind the awful balus- 
trade. 

To understand her state of mind, it is necessary to 
remember the proneness to superstition, and the belief 
‘iled in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and whieh, indeed, formed a pro- 
minent feature of the time. At last she made up her 
mind to court sleep where she lay, and accordingly 
assumed as convenient a posture for that purpose as the 
stiffness of the couch would permit ; and resolutely shut- 
ting her eyes and ears to all imaginary sights and sounds, 
and turning her thoughts to other objects, as the best 


in ghosts, which yet p 


mode of escaping the disagreeable impressions of the 
moment, she soon felt a gentle lassitude creep over her, 
The bridal chamber was forgotten in a pitasant con- 
sciousness of approaching sleep, when suddenly she was 
roused from her trance by a positive sound. It seemed 
She distinctly 


_ heard the squeaking of the fiddles, the growling of the 
esteem, and he had éver taught himself, in common with | 


ters that my parents may be spare] the sorrow, and you | 


the annoyance, which would be the result of your strange 
resolution, should it come to their knowledge ; and should 
you persevere in your present resolve, whenever | am 
free to do so—that is, supposing the arrangement to 
meet your views—lI shall get our union dissolved, and 
restore you to the liberty which you seem to yalue so 
highly.” 

The Princess bowed her thanks, and the Prince with- 
drew, half relieved, and half perplexed, by the turn 
matters had taken. 

Indignation had made Helena bold ; but now all was 
wer, and the Prince gone, her courage faded away with 
her anger, and she felt truly miserable ; but it was not 
much the misery of the future as the gloom of sur- 
rounding objects that affected her. She was alone, 
ad, to the best of her knowledge, with none within call. 


The silence was so profound that it seemed as thoughy 


the could hear the minutes rustle by as they sped ; at 


ete 


. ‘ un . , 
an is a very graceful German appellation 
Re eaten ge Ft arene ” 
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basses, the middle tones of the tenors—then came a 
pause—and the solemn peal of the organ floated through 
the apartment. 

** They have chosen a strange time and circumstance 
for the performance of sacred music in the chapel,” 
thought Helena; but her wonder yielded to rapture, 
when, after a brilliant prelude of the organ, the stringed 
instruments joined their searching tones to its rolling 
harmonies, as though they were chanting forth the 
sorrows of the mortal race, amid the happier, yet grave 
concert of diviner voices, She became so inspired by 
the sweet, sad strains, that she could not help mingling 
with them, and soon her voice rose in solitary melody, 
to which the rest seemed but a subducd accompaniment, 


as though it were an individual and separate tale of 


woe she were uttering, to which the rest of earthly sor- 
rows formed the chorus. Her tones rang so clear, so 
high, so mournful, they affected even herself; but she 
could not cease—she must go on—till again the mighty 
swell of the organ and the crash of the instruments 
silenced her and she listened in wrapt sympathy. Again 
it was her turn to take the lead ; when, all at once, the 
music ceased entirely, and she alone could not stop, but 
continued her vain attempts to produce the same effect 
as before. Suddenly she saw issuing from bebind the 
curtains of the bed a tall figure, clad in ducal robes, but 
beneath the crown a death’s head was visible, She 
would have shricked, but her tongue clove to the roof 
of her mouth. The figure advanced to the balustrade. 
She still hoped some potent charm would prevent its 
overstepping the frail barrier which still parted it from 
her ; but no—the skeleton hand forced it back, She rose 
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to fly—she ran with feeble steps to reach the door—but 


the phantom fastened round her. Helena struggled vio- 
lently to free herself, and, behold, he had disappeared ! 
The room was silent, cold, and tenantless, as it had 


precisely in the position which she had assumed to com- 


fearful vision ? or was she merely duped by the phan- 
tasma of a vivid dream? She dared not at that moment 
pause to decide ; but, rising hastily, made towards the 
window, to see if day were yet far off, for she had no 


did not attempt to raise the heavy drapery ; but, gliding 
behind its folds, she perceived the window opened upon 


the free air that she did not hesitate to open the window 


park, where stood in a clump the oldest, tallest, darkest 
trees, a place equally seldom trod by the foot of gardener 
or visiter ; but the moon, which was in her last quarter, 
shed her feeble light around, and though the sombre 
firs looked more mysterious beneath her silver ray, and 
the spot was not a friendly one even in daylight, Helena 
was so glad to gaze on Nature, ever young and fresh in 
comparison of the mouldiness of the past that oppressed 
her within the bridal chamber, that she quarrelled not 


heaven’s free vault. 
Helena saw, or fancied she could see, lights still burn- 
ing within some of the rooms of the palace. Who knows 


human beings near at hand, give to the timorous ?- And 
Helena felt so soothed, that, unmindful of the night air, 
she remained on the balcony until the first few faint 


She drew the curtain back, however, to keep this con- 
soling fact in view, as she reluctantly returned to the 
chamber ; nor did she abandon the vicinity of the 


in brightly over the glad earth. The sight made her 
feel heartily ashamed of her foolish terrors over night. 
The objects that had then looked so awful now assumed 


allowed a dream to disturb her so greatly. 
Thus passed the wedding night of the Prince and 
Princess ; and though the former took every precaution 


about to which the Prince, since he dared not question 


some distress of mind, which, however, for obyious rea- 
sons, they so carefully concealed from Helena, that she 
never had an opportunity, had she even been so disposed, 


ance of a white lady on the balcony of the bridal cham- 
ber, who disappeared at cock-crow. Too many persons 
. in the palace had deposed to having seen this vision with 
their own bodily eyes for the fact to be doubted ; it was, 
therefore, universally believed, but differently construed, 
according to the prejudices of each. 

Meanwhile the life of the Princess was sufficiently 
monotonous ; she, indeed, retained the apartment first 
assigned her, but we need hardly say that the private 
passage which led from the young Prince’s apartment 

was never used ; a fact suspected from the first, but po- 
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ere she could effect her purpose, the long, bony arms of both lock and key. She aad her nominal husband, there. 


been a few hours before ; she was reclining on the sofa, | 


pose herself for sleep. Had she been visited by some | 


means of ascertaining the hour. Her trembling hand | 


a baleony. There was such relief in the idea of breathing | 


and step out. It overlooked the gloomiest part of the | 


with the confined prospect, since she had a sight of 


not the comfort which lights, and the consciousness of 


streaks of approaching day warned her from her post, | 


friendly casement until the fresh summer morning broke | 


a milder aspect, and she reproached herself for having | 


to keep its results secret, circumstances got bruited | 


his wife, had no clue, causing the Duke and Duchess | 


to clear up the mystery, This was, namely, the appear- | 


| Sitively ascertained, after a few months, by the rust of 


fore, never met except at the ducal table, where they 
exchanged but the most unavoidable courtesies, The 
Duke on such occasions was invaluable, with his jp. 
cessant flow of what he chose benignantly to term witij. 
| cisms, as he thus engrossed to himself all the attention 
which might otherwise have been painfully drawn to the 
, young people, Still, after the first blush of disappoint. 
ment, with the elasticity of spirits natural to her years, 
| Helena turned her best efforts to make her situation as 
‘tolerable as she could. She found chis the more easy 
that she considered it but as a temporary one ; and 
she made the best of her dull life, though dull enough 
it was. Her pleasures were few, and drawn rather 
from the resources of her own innocent mind than from 


he caused a small table 


i 
| 
| 
| 


outward circumsiances. ‘Thus s 
to be fixed within her favourite bay window, in such a 
manner as to draw it in*or out at will, where she 
wrote, and read, and drew, and sung to her guitar, 
always in sight of those hills that had charmed her 
when first she beheld them, and whose changing aspect, 
under the variations of light and shade which they were 
constantly undergoing, never sated her delighted eyes, 
There was another pleasure equal to this—that of her 
| solitary walk in the park, a foot:man being the only clog 
on her free movements when the old lady in waiting, 
whose duty it was to attend her, unable to follow her 
rapid motions, rested herself in some pleasant bower, 
and suffered the Princess to ream about, under the vigi- 
lant eye of her faithiul attendant, whom she had brought 
with her from her own couniry. 

She was truly happy then, when, with feet winged by 





the sense of freedom, she sought the loneliest parts of 
the park, or even ventured beyond its boundaries into 
‘the daisy-enamelled fields. She felt as light-hearted 
and merry as a truant out of bounds ; nor did she risk 
any encounter more romantic than that of an artfu! beg- 
gar who had cunningly waylaid her path, and always 
found ready access to her purse ; or some nursery-maid, 
whose pretty charge would often attract from her a kind 
look or caress. Sometimes, too, she would feed the 
deer with her own hands ; and as the forester’s favou- 
rite, a tame, sleek roe, with glistening brown coat and 
| gentle eyes, took the chesnut from her fair fingers, and 
gently rubbed her head against the basket on her an 
that contained more of them, Helena felt as happy as if 
no princely trammels bound her. Those who came ia 
contact with her praised her affability ; for she had a 
| kind smile for all. The military band that played every 
day from eleven to twelve in the palace yard was ob- 
served to display more zeal than of yore, since the young 
Princess was known to listen to their performances with 
unfailing exactitude. 

Such were the pleasures of Helena’s life ; its bores were 
as regular in their recurrence. Among these were her 
father-in-law’s bou-mots, which she ever greeted, hows 
ever, with an indulgent smile, and sometimes with the 
hearty laugh of youth, which, as we have seen, endeared 
her greatly to him from the first. The dinner was al- 
ways a tedious affair ; and though much less eubat- 
gassed by their reciprocal position than the Prince, his 
obvious restraint when he addressed her always cheese 
half-way her efforts at establishing an easier ype 

between them. “ If he would but see in me,” tho 
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Helena, “ a temporary guest at his father’s court, me- 
thinks he might be more friendly. Surely I do not de- 
serve this distance—l fetter him not—he is as free as 
though I did not exist. I have not asked a single sacri- 
fice of taste or fancy at his hands, and yet my sight is 
odious to him, He ean’t forgive me for existing at all, 
though my existence is no obstacle in his path—sure! 
this is most unjust.” 

Thus thought the Princess, and would have given 
worlds to have expressed those thoughts to the Prince ; 
but the fear that he might misconstrue her advances 
made her still more diffident in her manner towards him 
than if she never had contemplated making any. This 
girlish timidity on her part, and Prince Henry’s 
marked avoidance of her, gave rise to the daily sur- 
mises of the whole household, and finally roused the 
doubts and curiosity of the old Duchess herself ; but 
she did not consider matters sufficiently rife, as yet, to 
eall forth parental interference, which she had sense 
enough to feel was not very likely to avail in a case of 
this kind. She was convinced it was her son who was 
averse from the Princess, and not the reverse, which 
her pride could never have brooked or forgiven, She 
therefore pitied Helena, but was not angry with her, 
and trusted to time to make her son renounce a preju- 
dice which a closer study of her daughter-in-law’s 
gentle nature rendered unaccountable to her. But, 
though thus sympathising with Ielena, she never be- 
trayed it by word or look. 

The after-dinners at the palace were, if possible, 
duller than the dinners. 
self to the four splendid greys which the town had pre- 
sented her with on her marriage, to reach the dark 
forest and blue hills she loved to gaze on from her 
But the rule was not to be broken through. 
Serenissimo went to his room, undressed completely, 
and got to bed, where he slept for several hours. In 


windows. 


the meantime, there was cercle at the Duchess, half a 
» oy old dowagers, whilst occupied with the knitting- 
needle, distilled the freshest reports floating about the 
town to the Duchess at her Sisaieiae frame, who, in 
turn, analysed the genealogy of neighbouring houses, or 
exalted her own, read and commented on the various 
letters which it was the hour of receiving—for, like all 
German grandees of that epoch, she was herself an in- 
defatigable correspondent—was amazed at Countess 
Augusta Amelia Felicitas such and such having wed- 
ded Duke Kraft Ernest Judas Thaddeus Notger—read 
ecasionally in the almanac ; but, though a woman of 
practical good sense her own way, she was very 
averse from reading in general ; and the only thing she 
was apt to regret was, that they had no theatre yet—a 
thing, she hoped, her son would one day provide. 

When the Duke, refreshed by a couple of hours’ 
ound sleep, fresh powdered, and perfumed, and frizzled, 


returned to the Duchess, then was the time allotted to | 


pass into a larger saloon, where stood the card-tables, 
and the Duchess sat down to play until supper was an- 
wonnced. Helena, after having sat for hours like a 
monument of patience in her mother-in-law’s boudoir, 
it appearance busy on a bit of fancy work, whose slow 
Mrogress did not escape the observation and comments 
# all present—for she could not fix her mind either to 

conversation of the dowagers or on the canvass be- 
fe her—had now no alternative but to attend to the | 


Helena longed to trust her- | 


game of the Duchess, who was a most critical player, 
or to be immersed in Serenissimo’s oft-repeated whys, 
whose novelty wore off but too soon upon her. Prince 
Henry seldom spent his evenings at the palace ; but, 
when there, his presence was rather an additional 
weight than a relief, by the restraint he imposed on 


ly | Helena, who had a double part to play with reference 


to him, desirous as she was at onec of evading the 
curiosity of others, and aveiding to raise his suspicions 
of the integrity of her resolve. 

Solitude ripens the faculties of youthful minds, as 
rest ripens the budding charms of the person. Thus 
Helena, in the quict of her own chamber, developed her 
mind by stady ; whilst early hours, and the pure, 

bracing air she enjoyed, told advantageously in her 

looks, that mended, slowly and gradually, indeed, but 
sensibly. 

Prince Henry was far from exhibiting, or, indeed, 
enjoying, such tranquillity. He still, it is true, often 
mustered the troop of officers and handful of soldiers 
that composed the army, in the court-yard of the 
palace ; but all his pleasure in this duty was evidently 
fast fading. He ceased to visit the library or the 
armoury, where he had been in the habit previously of 
spending some hours of each day ; but riding, and 
chiefly hunting, always a lively taste with him, seemed 
of late to have grown into an inordinate passion, The 
horses he rode were often unfit for service for many a 

day ; nay, sometimes, truly injured by reckless riding. 
He would suffer no other attendants about him but a 
few favourites, and his aide-de-camp and confidant, 
whom he knew to be wholly devoted to his person, a 
youth who, from infancy upwards, had been his insepa- 
rable companion, At first, he had ridden up and down 
| the public avenues of the town, along which many of 
| its inhabitants were in the habit of taking their walks ; 
but, latterly, he directed his course towards the dark 
forest that extended along the base of the hills. The 
old foresters of the Duke were in constant request, and 
tokens of the Prince’s skill littered the passages and 
halls of the dueal residence—fresh antlers decorating 
every nook where they could with any propriety be in- 


—————————— —— 


troduced, But soon this mania took another and 4 


graver turn. The Prince not only spent hours, but 
‘days, in the forest ; and as the autumn drew on, and 
the leaves fell, he became more and more absorbed in 
| this favourite pursuit, nor would he take the slightest 
interest in any other, 

'he family saw less and lees of him; and he could 
scarcely curb his impatience at the trammels of home 
even in the Duke and Duchess’ presence, His temper 
grew fretfnl and peevish; he was so restless and 
moody, that Helena, generally unobservant of his ap- 
pearance, beeame struck with the circumstance ; but 
she dared neither venture on the office of comforter, 
nor yet inquire of those around the reason of so obyions 
a change. Maternal eyes noted this change with more 
anxiety and less pity. For once, the Duchess con- 

descended to inquire ; it was but too soon that she 
solved the mystery so likely to blast all the fond hopes 
| she and her husband had built upon his early 

"The Prince had formed a serious attachment to the 
lady who had captivated his fancy some short time 
_ previous to that unlooked-for event. Some petty an- 
noyances, and the dread of discovery, had induced him 
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to remove her from town, and place her under the care 
of one of the Duke’s foresters, who dwelt in the thickest 
part of the wood ; and whose humble reof had become 


last few months. She was by many years his senior, 
and very experienced, for this was not by any means the 
first affair of the kind in which her name had been in- 
volved ; but this the Prince did not credit, and was 
wholly subjected by her fascinations. What a blow to 
all the ducal hopes! The Duchess determined, before 
pursuing this affair farther, to sound the Princess on 
the subject ; trusting to extract from her inexperience 
more candid admissions on many points than the Duke 
would be able to draw from his son. She accordingly 
bent her steps, with a beating heart, towards the 
Princess’ dressing-room. 


window, but unwilling to admit any one, even the 
Duchess, to a participation in its secret joys. She 
stepped forward, and met her on the threshold. The 
Duchess sat beside the toilet-table, as she had done 
once before, and motioning Helena to take her place 
near her, she began with more show of affection and 
less pomposity than was her wont :— 

“J trust, my dear child, you still bear in mind the 
advice I gave you, on this very spot, a short time 
since ?”? 

Helena felt no slight emotion at this exordium, but 
carefully concealed it under the air of passive attention 
which she had taught herself to adopt towards the 
Duchess, as the most likely to put her scrutiny at 
fault. 

** J little thought you would so soon be called upon to 


marriage, when we have so many means of allaying 

them, than later, when these means daily decrease.” 
*T do not understand your Highness,’’ said the 

Princess, gravely, for reflection and reading had matured 


direct and indirect attacks made upon her candour. 
The Duchess had not sought her confidence and love, 
when her counsels and protection had been most needed. 
Left to guide her bark alone through all difficulties, 
Ifclena would now permit no other hand but her own to 
seize the rudder. 


“ T could have wished some one had spared me the task ; 
perhaps, however, it is proper that I alone should break 
such matters to you—who else dare take such a liberty ?” 

** No one,” said Helena, with a smile, “ allows him- 
self liberties here ; but, doubtless, madam, you will 
kindly explain ?” 

“ The Prince has a mistress,” said the Duchess, in a 
low, cautious tone, as if watching the effect of her dread 
announcement. Helena’s start was so natural, there 
could be no doubt of her hearing this piece of news 
for the first time ; but, beyond the blush it called to 
her cheek, she showed no token of interest ; and, as the 
Duchess continued silent, she merely said— 

“Well?” 

“ Well!” repeated the indignant Duchess, “ Well ! 
T do not know how modern wives feel, but I should have 
felt—indeed 1 have felt—very differently on such trying 
occasions,” 


the magnet that had drawn the Prince thither for the | 


Helena was in her beloved little retreat in the bay | 


the child into the woman, able and ready to parry the | 





After her bowed assent, the Duchess resumed :— | 


put it in practice ; but I am convinced the storms of | 
wedlock had always best visit us in the first years of | 
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“ Your Highness” counsels have borne good fruits,” 
said Helena, with an arch smile; but seeing the mother 
pierce through the Duchess’ triple armour of pride, she 
pitied her anxiety, and gently added, “ Why distress 
yourself by dwelling on the Prince’s youthful errors 22 
time will correct him, and he may yet be all you with 

“Avi!” said the Duchess, bitterly, “ my colinsels 
retorted in mockery upon me! What you say would ha 
sense if you had a fair bevy of sons around you, but ag 
it is, it is worse than mockery !”” 

“JT did not mean it so,” replied Helena, soothingly, 

“ You don’t know,” continued the Duchess, with in- 
ereasing warmth, “ that whole races, valiant in deéds, 
illustrious in ancestry, the flower of the Empire, have 


thus been extinguished in the arms of a paramour !” 


“ Tlistory has some sad records of the kind,” put in 
Helena ; “ but I have often thought that the principles 
that can alone shield us against our passions should be 


| instilled early into our breasts, net brought forward for 


convenience’s sake, at the mere moment of need, to be 
disearded when the danger is over.” 

The Duchess was far from being quick enough fully 
to comprehend Telena’s meaning, and, like most people 
in such cases, preferred following her own peculiar train 
of thought to that suggested by another. “ Yes,”’ she 
pettishly remarked, ‘ principles, indeed ; a fine boy 
would, at the time being, be worth a world of them.” 

Helena shook her head in token of dissent. 

“ You do net believe me ?” said the Duchess, 

“T am afraid I can’t agree,” replied Helena. “ Acci- 
dents can influence some portion of, but cannot regulate, 
our lives as principles will, The former may be likened 
to the comets, the latter to the fixed stars of heaven, 
The appearance and results of the first are doubtful, 
the latter we can always turn to at pleasure.” 

Anunusual cloud gathered on the Duchess’ brow, and 
she drew in her lips into their severest expression, as she 
answered, * You were always so silent at my after-dinner 


| cercle, I never guessed that you were so ready with your 


thoughts. I dare say my son knew your blue fits better 
—ait least so the result would seem to show.” 

Helena coloured crimson under the reproof, for though 
she felt anything but ashamed at the turn for serious 
reading that she had taken in the solitude of her cham- 


ber, she at the same time felt indignant at having to 


endure reproach for faults not her own, from those who 


“ These things are so painful to tell,” said the Duchess, | 





had shown her scarce any sympathy, and, glowing with 
indignation, she was about to commit herself by a hasty 
reply, when the Duchess, unmindful of her agitation, 
continued :— 

Can I not make myself understood ? Must T speak 
plainer? Is there no chance of such a comet lighting 
up your conjugal heaven as the birth of a son and heir? 
Nay, more, there is a very painful question I have to 
make, but which I have a right to put. Has there ever 
been a chance of such a contingency ? I have heard, T 
have observed—in short, you must excuse my doubts and 
relieve my mind.” 

The Princess reddened this time with a different 
emotion than her previous one ; but she had long sinee 
prepared herself for some such an interrogatory, and had 
her answer ready for any emergency. ities 5 

“Forgive my not entering into details, which respect 
for all parties forbid ; but, believe me, madam, Tinake 
no doubt your son will one day or other becoitie the head 
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of a family.” This jesuitical rep!y but half satisfied the 
whess, who had too many grounds for suspicion thus 
lightly to lay them aside, She shook her head doubt- 
fully, and added, in her most insinuating manner, or what 
was meant as such, for the art of persuasion was not 
among her gifts, natural or acquired :— 
-« Well, my child, you know best ; but you might re- 
pose some confidence in my experience. The matter is 
more serious than you may believe. As long as the 


5 


Duke lives, the Prince will seek to conceal from all of 


us an attachment which will grow from the very re- 


straints that surround it. Fresh tics will spring up. 


The day that makes him lord will then become that of | 


your expulsion and my voluntary exile. You,” con- 
tinned the mother, made eloquent by the truthfulness and 
strength of her feclings, “ you know not what is in store 
for us!” 

“ For me 2” the Princess replied, with haut ur, “Tam 
quite prepared to bear without a murmur, nay, without 
regret, any termination to my present situation which it 
may please Heaven and the Prince to decide upon.” 

“You have never loved him !” exclaimed the Duchess, 
with bitterness. 

“ Has he loved me ?” the Princess calmly replied. 

“ But your vow ?” 

* Did he abide by his ? I told you from the first, that 


toa contract that was binding but to one party. This 
may be convenient to policy, but is abhorrent to morality 
and my own dignity.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Duchess, passionately, “ that 


there had been a Princess, of suitable age, in my own | 


family! I had been sure, at Icast, of an ally, of a 
friend ; one who had entered into those views and maxims 
to which I have ever been ready to sacrifice myself, the 
supporting and preserving, under all trials, the dignity 
of the name I bear.” 

The Duchess spoke warmly, because from the very 
inmost depths of her soul. 
fountain-head of all her merits, vibrating so loudly in 
her own bosom, touched no respousive chord In that of 


Helena, 


Duchess, for the first time in her life opposed to a nature 


She listened unmoved, unconvineed. The 


different to her own, and conscious of the impossibility 
to control, guide, or force it, felt herself powerless, and 
had recourse, by instinct, to the only arms of the impo- 
tent—prayer. The mother and the woman, for once, 
triumphed completely over the Duchess. “ See,” she 
said, with a look and tone strangely at variance with her 


usual mode of address, “the fate of a whole family is in 


your hands in this moment, Helena—of an ancicut house, 
I know my son has not shown you love, but have you 
sought to win it? No! You have withdrawn within 
yourself. Your voice is sweet ; you sing well—at least, 
so your ladies say—has he ever heard you ? Have your 
eyes ever sought his? Has a blush, a smile, ever be- 
trayed your consciousness of his presence 7 
ever watched him as he rode from the court ? listened 
with pleased attention when he spoke ?” 

“ Madam!” exclaimed Helena, with an indignant blush, 
“would you, have me lower myself to that extent ¢”—but 


lave you 


‘she paused and blushed deeper still; for this was admit- 
ting more than she had desired, 


She felt how strange, 
in her supposed relation to the Prince, her unfeigned 


‘indifference te all that concerned him must seem ; and 


But this pride of birth, the | 











be too late : 
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yet she was not willing to compromise any portion of her 
future freedom, and present peace of mind, for persons 
who, according to her peculiar views, had done so little 
to deserve her interest. Impressed by such consider: 
tions, she suddenly stopped short ; the Duchess’ eager 
countenance, as she drank in every word, warniag her 
she had said but too much already, The Duchess, see- 
ing there was no chance of obtaining more at that time, 
continued with increasing severity :— 

“Itis a wife’s duty to use every endeayour to save her 
husband from evil—to hold out a saving hand. Think, 
Helena,” she continued, in softer accents, as she observ ed 
a coll, sarcastic smile gather on the Princess’ lip, “ if 
recalled by no spell of conjugal endearment from this 
think of all the evils that 
You return-to your own country ; 


sinful and miserable affair 
await him and us, 
your contract secures your dowry under every circum- 
stance ; the law, perhaps, frees you from hated bonds, 
and you may become happy elsewhere, under more 
favourable auspices —ay,” she added, with vehemence, 
“TL have read your secret thoughts aright—you dare 
not deny it.’’ 

Helena’s eyes sought the ground; she was too 
honest formally to disavow what was the real siate of 
the case. Such the nature of those day-dreams with 


' which she had taught herself to support patiently the 
J, at least, did not understand, and would never submit 


tedium of her enforced sojourn at a place so little con- 
genial, She was startled at her most secret hopes 
being thus expounded by another ; she could not deny, 
she would not own the truth ; in silence, therefore, she 
took her refuge. 

“T have seen through her at 
Duchess, with a voice tremulous with passion, 


last,” said the 
“ She 
could—she might recall my son, and she will not !” 
“The Prince,” said Helena, soothingly, “ may, per- 
chance, one day meet with a consort more suited to his 
taste than it has been my fortune to be—why not build 


+2] 
obable an event ¢ 


your hopes on so pr 

‘*‘ Because,” said the Duchess, “ because it will then 
No sooner will he be his own master than 
he will quarrel with the States about this—this woman,” 
she added with contemptuous emphasis—* will insult 
his ofticers—dismiss his counsellors—fail in re spect to 
his mother—scorn the discontent of his people, to cle- 
vate her and hers to an illusory position—to enrich them 
with moneys robbed—ay, robbed from the State and 
his country. Finally, he may be deposed, after a life of 
misery and strife—or, like many another in the same 
predicament, forgetful of everything, and chiefly of his 
name and his honour, he will sell his patrimony to swell 
the possessions of some mightier Prince, and nothing 
will remain to him except his shame! Oh! Helena, 
that L were in my grave ere I see that day !—my son 
despised—laughed at—duped by a woman !—duped, be- 
cause there never is—there never can be sincerity in such 
contracts. But,” she added, rising ‘in some disorder, 
“but I am speaking to one who has no ears to hear— 
no eyes to see—no heart to feel for us or our eoncerns— 
whose hopes are not our hopes—whose fears are not our 
fears—who longs for the hour when she may leave a 
tottering house.’’ Saying this, the Duchess fung her- 
self from the room, leaving Helena breathless at the re- 
velations of every kind she had made, and, above all, 
with the passionate nature of her appeal, whom she had 
crroncously judged to be callous ou all, because callous 
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on most points. The life spot in that marble being had 
been touched, and Jo ! the springs of feeling were open, 


and down gushed the living waters to the amazement of | 


her who suspected not their hidden existence. She 
could not but be moved by the mother’s sorrow ; but 
was shocked at the profound egotism that referred all 
things to her son’s welfare and happiness, but made no 
account whatever of her own, 


Helena’s curiosity being awakened by what had _ 


passed, her ladies were shortly after summoned into her 


presence, and with an indirectness that did credit to her | 


feminine instinct, since of experience she was devoid, she 
managed to bring the Prince’s delinquencies on the 
tapis. She had, hitherto, so carefully abstained from 
mentioning him in any way, that this new feature of the 
vase amazed the dowagers ; however, as they had long 
since been dying to relate that about which they were 
now not only licensed to speak, but actually questioned, 
goon all they knew, or supposed, was communicated to 


her, with sundry compassionate, though veiled, personal | 
comments, intended as consolations, at the same time | 
taking malicious notes of her calm unmindfulness of 


what should have touched her so nearly. 

The whole of the Court, and the town itself, was 
agitated that day, by the scene said to have taken place 
at the palace. It was affirmed at the former, that 
Sere iissima had been seen to leave the Princess’ cham- 


ber with unsteady steps, flushed cheeks, and dim eyes, | 


hurrying to her own apartment, in which she had shut 
herself up for hours. This, coupled with the young 
Princess’ sudden and most unusual interest in the 
Prince’s movements, and the subsequent event—for such 
trifles are events to those who lead a dull, trifling exist- 
ence—of the Princess absenting herself from the Court 
cercle that afternoon, and, under pretence of indisposi- 


tion, keeping altogether to her own apartment for some | 
days after the interview—all these were facts which, | 
when compared and united, showed that a discussion of | 
That the | 
Prince’s amours had been the subject of it, and that the | 


some sort had arisen between the ladies. 


Princess resented her mother-in-law’s interference, was 


the general impression about the affair and universal 


regret was felt and expressed that the choice of the | 


ducal family had fallen on a Princess so tame and spirit- 
less, although, in other respects, Helena was allowed to 
be unexceptionable. 


In the town, however—especially among those who | 


cannot be supposed to know how such things are managed 


by the great—it was bruited about that the Duchess | 


had had a violent quarrel with the Princess, her daughter- 


in-law—had bestowed on her some very disagreeable | 
epithets ; and, being of a very hasty temper, had allowed | 
herself such latitudes that she left the room with dis- | 


hevelled hair and disordered attire, and the Princess 
had been unable to leave her chamber ever since. A 


grave shake of the head and a sigh closed such remarks, | 


and all parties were blamed as a matter of course, 


The Duke alone was left in ignorance of what was | 
passing around him ; for, dreading to irritate her son, | 


and drive him to a still more decided course by too 
strong an opposition, the Duchess had not only been 
silent herself, but imposed silence on others ; and a salu- 
tary fear of offending the future sovereign had tied 
tongues even more than compliance with her wishes ; so 
that, for a time at least, a show of domestic peace was 
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kept up, although it was felt to be but the calm that 
| precedes the storm. Like all such calms, there was some. 
thing forced in it which made every one aware of jt, 
_ hollowness. 
_ Helena, from this interview with her mother-in-ay 
| felt a change growing upon herself, for which she tits 
_in some respects able, and in some others unable, to 
account. Thus, now the Duchess had herself torn away 
the veil from before the Princess’ sentiments and inten. 
_ tions, she felt relieved, like one who throws away a tire- 
some disguise. Her position, with regard to the court, 
was now defined—her presence there clearly understood 
to be but conditional and temporary—she no longer felt, 
_ as it were, one of the family, and was, therefore, all the 


more inclined to maintain the dignity of her own ; con- 
sidering herself at liberty to follow the bent of her own 
inclinations, and by no means bound to a slavish obser. 
vance of those of others. 

From that day forth, therefore, she appeared less fre. 
quently in the Duchess’ cercle, and spent more of the 
evening hours in her own apartment, She visited the 
riding-school of the palace, and even ventured beyond 

| its precincts, with few attendants, and these of her own 
selecting ; and, above all, entertained a very active cor- 
_respondence with her own distant friends, taking great 
care to whom her letters were entrusted. On_ the other 
'hand, she invariably, and formally, though gently, 
refused the many petitions with which her path was 
_waylaid, though her heart often bled at the sight of 
veterans who were discarded, pensionless, from service, 
under pretence of a reduction in the army, but merely 
on account of their age and growing infirmities ; or of 
| young men whom want of figure and address, or ances- 
_ try, debarred from all chance of bettering their fortunes, 
when mothers and sisters depended on them for support. 
sut she felt how little right her real position and secret 
resolves gave her to interfere in any matters concerning 
the Court of Imminghausen ; and though pained at the 
harsh inferences which the afflieted would be sure to 
draw from the conduct of her in whom they fancied they 
‘beheld their future Landesimutter—though aware the 
Duke would hardly refuse anything to so great a favou- 
rite as she had become with him—she scrupulously ad- 
| hered to what she considered a point of propriety in her 
' own behaviour. 
But whilst thus anxious to preserve her own inde- 
pendence in the present and the future—whilst prepar- 
ing at the very first opportunity to slip the yoke that 
still lay on her—her thoughts, which, from the first and 
only interview she had with the Prince, had never again 
reverted to him, or only in a fugitive and careless way, 
now turned more frequently towards him, The first 
fruits of the Duchess’ appeal had been awakened curio- 
sity—the next was an impulse of feminine vanity. The 
Duchess had thought she could, if she would, compete 
with one who had been described to her as eminently 
beautiful, though by many years Prince Henry’s senior. 
She, for the first time, interrogated her glass with 
womanly feelings, and the image it reflected was such as 
to call forth a well-pleased smile. In fact she oes 
greatly changed since she beheld herself in her bridal 
wreath and veil, so awkward and uaformed. | She 
thought her tall, slender figure graceful in its ontline, 
and her features, she knew enough of drawing to know, 
"were correct ; but there was a want of strength of e- 
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ion, if one may so term it, which she determined to 


eorrect by bestowing more attention on her outward’ 


graces than she had hitherto done. She resolved on 
devoting some portion of her time to riding and dancing, 
to pay more attention to her toilet, that, at any rate, 
the Prince should become aware that it was a graceful 
woman whom he was about to lose, and not a mere child. 

Thus argued vanity. Then reason whispered, what 
signified the opinions of a person so very indifferent to 
her ? Then came the natural reflection that, after all, 
so long as the law had not dissolved the bonds that 
bound them, they had a right in each other—that all 
addressed her as though she exerted that right over the 
Prince’s heart and opinions. After all, she was his wife. 
It was, indeed, dream-like ; but so it was. Though she 
had not exchanged a thought with him since their mar- 
riage, still they were married. This idea took strong 
possessién of her mind, struggle as she would against it. 
Then, again, if she could be sure of success, it would be 
very cruel to refase compliance with the Duchess’ 
desires of attempting to save the Prinee from his 
headlong career of passion and folly. But Helena’s 
womanly pride rese up in arms, and warned her of the 
impossibility, in her peculiar position, of making the 
slightest advances. Still the Duchess’ advice rang in 
her ears, and had some, though most secret, results— 
secret even to herself. Thus she often now watched the 
Prince from behind the closely-drawn curtains, as he 
mounted his fiery charge, managing him with a grace 
and skill she could not but admire ; but so guarded her 
movements on such occasions, no keen observer, far less 
one so preoccupied as the Prinee, could have detected 
her. If, perchance, meals brought them together, which, 
from the increasing frequency of her husband’s absence 
from home, and hers from the family-table, was not 
very often, even whilst assuming an absorbed look, she 
attentively listened when he spoke, and was surprised to 
mark how little his mind corresponded with that of his 
parents, She could not but notice his manly bearing, 
his decision of character, his good looks and youthful fire 
——yualities she had until then either denied him alto- 
gether, or overlooked from sheer inattention. She felt, 


too, that his conduct towards her had not been devoid of 


generosity—he had not stooped to deceive—and had 
respected her just resolutions. She began to think well, 
and, what was more, to think much of him ; though she 
permitted no one to become aware of the fact. And 
whilst she was thus rapidly improving her opinion of her 
husband’s merits, all who approached her fancied she had 
discarded him altogether from her thoughts, She often 
sat in the recess of her favourite window, in her rose- 
broidered boudeir, gazing with curious eyes onthe dis- 
tant landscape ; and her looks more especially sought to 
pierce the darkness of the wood, whither she would 
attempt to trace the hurrying figure of her lord, and 
ask herself if it would not be a sweet thing to be thus 
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beloved in the silent shades of the evergreen forest, far | 


from the trammels of etiquette ; and then torture her 


imagination to conjure up the countenance of the Prince, | 


animated and softened by tenderness—that countenance 

which she never beheld bat clouded with discontent. 
The winter passed heavily for all in the palace 

except herself. Busy with the accomplishments she 
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whole household, and the public in general, kept up 
the same everlasting discussions about the strange- 
ness of the young people’s behaviour to each other. 
The courtiers wondered how the Prince had come by 
his fiery temperament—his passionate and impassioned 
disposition. Serenissimo, said they, was so very serene. 
Serenissime’s mind had ever been like a sheet of ice ; 
it had no light or shade, no depth or height; Tt was 
one frigid surface, She was regulated like a piece of 
Dutch clock-work ; still they traced the Prince’s viva- 
city wholly to her ; inasmuch as the courtiers observed 
she had always shown herself impressionable to music, 
especially to the clash of trumpets and the roll of drums, 
to which she never failed .to beat time with her head 
and fan. Now, music was known to act on the nerves, 
and was likely to have an unfavourable influence upon 
unborn princes. The Duchess had never presented a 
snuff-box, ornamented with real diamonds, but to a 
fiddler. The whole body of courtiers resented the faet 
to that very day, and maintained that this tmordinate 
passion for music was the sole origin and cause of the 





future sovereign’s evincing a temper so unlike that of 
his august parents, 

The Princess’ daily improvement in look, manners, 
and dress, her evident love for and grace in the dance, 
her artless yet growing consciousness of her increasing 
charms, became the subject of general remark. But 
these newly-budding perfections sprang up unheeded in 
the Prince’s path, as do the field flowers beneath the 
tread of some careless passer-by, who neither notices 
their fragrance nor their bloom ; and the child was fast 
disappearing, and making way for the beautiful and 
thoughtful woman, without his becoming aware, so blind 
is prejudice, of any, even the slightest change, Thus 
sped the winter, and the leaves were budding forth 
again, the more gratefully to all beholders that the 
German winter lasts so long and returns so soon, that 
its short absence is a tenfold relief; the songsters of 
the wood again made the air joyous with their notes of 
welcome ; still all remained as before, and the days 
passed away in their wonted monotony. 

The Prince alone had matured a great idea. She 
whom he loved should not, he had long since determined, 
dwell any more in a hut, as much beneath her deserts 
as unworthy of his gallantry. He had held leng con- 
sultations with his trusty friend and aid-de-camp on 
this subject, but yet, to brave the Duke, his father, 
openly, he dare not, and to build some secret bower of 
love such as he had often dreamed of, was an under- 
taking that required more money than he had at his 
disposal. Besides, he dreaded the eclat that would un- 
avoidably attend so great an enterprise. But in his 
constant beat through the forest, chance at last threw 
what he sought in his way. 

The forest, divided and subdivided by many names, 
skirted and wound round the chain of mountains that 
partly bounded, amd partly belonged to, the Duke's 
territory ; now elothing their sides, now cevering their 
summits, now spreading far across the plain for miles 
upon miles of country, now receding imto dark myste- 
rious dells, now invading the silent depths of preetpices. 
The dark mass had once extended, as a garb of pride, 


over the whole land, and was but slowly and partially 


was desirous of acquiring, and still more with her 


vivid fancies, time did not bang on her hands, The 


yielding to the power of civilization, and the increas ag 
wants of an increasing population, These forests, 
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guarded by most severe game regulations, and troops 
of foresters to enforce them, were a chief source of 
amusement to their royal, or electoral, or ducal, or even 
less exalted possessors. Whether lay or clerical, all 
took the same unlimited pleasure in the chase; and 
when one considers the loveliness of the forest scenery 
of Germany, here mountain bound and wild, there ren- 
dered sweet and smiling by lonely lakes concealed 
within its secret folds, like some fairy held in leafy 
prison, with ever and anon some break opening on a 
vast expanse of field, so suddenly revealed as to charm 
the more, in a land so rich in Nature’s choicest beauties, 
the Nimrod taste of the inhabitants has at least an 
apology which in less-favoured countries it often wants. 

At a considerable distance from the town the trees 
assumed more majesty of bulk and height, and grew at 
greater distances from each other, until they formed 
into a long, large avenue, that seemed to be the undis- 
turbed growth of centuries. It run on for miles up a 
smooth, soft, turf road, along which the wheels revolved 
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noiselessly and swiftly, unchecked by any more formid. 
able obstruction than a chance pebble. On cither hand 
extended a wide margin of short velvety grass, on which, 
lying in the shade of the antique trees, were often seen, 
especially towards evening, when the lengthening sha- 
dows were cast across the mossy road, and all was hushed 
but the rustle of the leaves, or the crash of their own 
bounding kind through the brushwood, herds of wild 
deer ; and when warned by approaching sounds of the 
presence of man or beast, they would spring back to 
their leafy retreat, just far enough among the under- 
wood to conceal part of their forms, but part only, 
Here and there a snow-white hart, with head proudly 
thrown back, swelling throat, and many branching 
antlers ; a little farther, a timid doe, with soft eyes 


| and delicate limbs, might be seen watching the intruder 
from behind a treacherous bush that concealed them not 


from view. The sweet exudations of the firs, the breathing 
stillness all around, made this place a paradise, and 
thither the Prince often wandered with his train, 


(To be continued. ) 





THE STUDENT. 
BY E. M. FORDHAM. 
**Could we but reckon the number of young lives annually injured or destroyed by the overstraining of their 


mental powers, our readers would searcely believe us ; 


but certain it is that the midnight lamp could, if it had a 


tongue, ‘unfold’ many ‘a fearful tale’ of the destruction of life and energy, and decay of health, that it has wit- 


nessed,’’—From an old Newspaper. 
Gleaming with a sickly light, 
Through each long hour of midnight, 
The Student’s lonely lamp was seen ; 
Though night so perfectly serene, 
And sky so deeply blue and fair, 
Were watching o’er that thoughtful one, 
Their loveliness might well have won 
Ilis spirit from all thoughts of care. 
And, oh! of all that God hath given 
Of quiet rest, and tearless hours, 
To cheer this toilsome life of ours, 
There’s nothing that can ever bring 
Peace to the weary heart and brain, 
And change its look of suffering 
To one as calm and soft again 
As moonlight on a summer deep, 
Like that one gift of tranquil sleep. 
Yet, still, as midnight passed away, 
And starlight faded from the sky, 
The Student, by his lamp’s dim ray, 
Sat reading with unwearied eye. 
And the calm moon seemed looking down 
Through the soft curls of lightest brown 
That shaded that pale countenance, 
With a half wondering, pitying glance. 
Alas ! though health and life might now 
Shine on that young and thoughtful brow, 
Its spirit yet may be o’ercast, 
The avenging shadow fall at last. 
. : . * 
Years, since that brilliant moonlight night, had flown, 
And day-light’s last and melancholy smile, 
Through casement frames of grey and crumbling stone, 
Lit a cathedral’s dim and solemn aisle. 
So sadly, too, and mournfully upon 
Pillar and arch, and arehitrave, it shone, 
It almost seemed as if its light had caught 
A tinge of human care, of grief and thought, 
From the deep voice of death and of decay 
That through dim, echoing roofs, and cloisters grey, 
Poured its tull, heavy tones, at measured times ; 
Sounding among.the-very chambers, where, 
Forgetting all their sorrows, hopes and crimes, 
Reckless alike of human weal or care, 
Each in his last and lightless home enclosed, 
The dead, the pale, unheeding dead reposed, 
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O’er the dense forests, too, its sound was borne, 
And the brown leaves of autumn seemed to mourn, 
And the seared flowers in the copsewood curled 
And shivered, as its sullen tones went by. 

QO! it is sad to gaze upon the world, 

And feel its brightest things may droop and die ; 
To know a bright, blue sky is o’er us bending, 
And glorious sunlight on the earth is shed, 

Ever while the deep and solemn knell is sending 
Through the clear air a tolling for the dead ! 


The dew fell heavily, when sunset’s smile 
Passed from each grave-stone and its grassy mound ; 
And round the proud cathedral’s dusky pile 
The wind was whistling with a dreary sound. 

And through the vaults of death, so dark and damp, 
It came and went, unfelt, unheard by all, 

Even where, enfolded in his sable pall, 

Lay the young Student of the midnight lamp. 
Glory upon his pathway had been shed, 

The wreath of fame had bound that graceful head ; 
Yet, though it might be called a splendid doom 

To go thus honoured to his early tomb, 

It still was grief to feel the frail links sever 

That bound him to a life, even tried as his ; 

Alas! it still was grief to leave for ever 

That little he had known of human Dliss. 


All in his pale and ghastly vestments clad, 
With those whose hearts were pulseless as his own, 
His look, if sad, was still so gently sad ; 

And on his brow so little change was shown, 

His rest, as yet, was marked with scarcely less 
Than sleep’s own look of peace and loveliness, 
Yet, if that eye could raise its heavy lid, 

To look back on the loved spot of its birth, 

And if that mind could feel, as onee it did, 

A kindred spirit of the quitted earth ; 

Even if in his short sojourn he had felt 

Deeply his share of human suffering, ae 
Still yearningly the Student’s heart would cling 
To those dear earthly homes where he had dwelt, 
And sigh to cheer the anguish and despair. 
Of those whom he had left to mourn him there, : 
Until they, too, the weary path had trod, 










That leads us to our resting-place, and God. 
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FAITH AND HOPE; 
OR, THE HIGHLAND CABIN. ° 


Loup howl'd the wind ; keen swept the blast 
Along that bleak, wild, Highland moor ; 
Whilst leaden clouds stooped down to cast 
Thick flakes around each cabin door, 
Until the low peat walls became 
Half buried ‘neath their drifting load ; 
And all things seemed enwrapped the same, 
Nor trace of pass, or path, or road. 
Ah ! madness ’twere to venture forth 
To brave that mighty, wint’ry gale ; 
Dark rushing from the chilly north, 
’ Twill bring of wreck and death a tale ! 


Such was the scene without ; but yet 
Within that hut ’twas gloomier far ; 
For there grim Want his foot had set, 
A happy home to blast, to mar : 
A stinted fire still marked the hearth, 
(Or, rather heaped upon the fioor), 
Whilst from the smould’ring blocks of earth 
The thick brown smoke in volumes pour, 
As if the vapour strove to shade 
The drooping forms by anguish bent ; 
For there a meck, young face did fade, 
Whilst raised to Heav’n her pray’r upwent, | 
So deep, so fervent, that she seemed 
Like to some virgin saint of old ; 
As Faith and Hope around her gleamed, 
Or sighs, half-checked, of sutf’ring told. 
Then ever and anon she turned | 
With anxious eye tow’rds one more lone ; 
One whom the voice of comfort scorned— | 
An aged, helpless, stricken crone. | 


The dame she rocked her to and fro 
Within her wicker chair ; 
Iler mutt’ ring voice breathed sounds of woe, 
Iler eye bespoke despair ; 
Iler very life seemed turned to gall, 
And thus her boding accents fall :— 
‘* Howl on ! howl on, ye dismal winds ! 
Such tones are mect for scenes like this, 
Where gnawing famine refuge finds, 
And death ean scarcely come amiss ! 
Four score twelve years have come and gone 
(A little space now that ’tis sped) 
Since first earth’s dawn upon me shone, 
But now ’tis night—aye, joy hath fled ! 
And was it on this very day, 
Three score and ten short years ago, 
That Donald fetched his bride away 
To share his chequered lot below ? 
The bagpipe called a festive band, 
Re-echoing up yon Highland glen ; 
For plenty smiled upon our land, 
And rustic hearts were blithesome then! 
Yes, yes, these very clay-built walls 
Seemed all a paradise to me ; 
More prized than e’en our chieftain’s halls, 
For, Donald, they were shared with thee ! 
Years rolled apace, and with them came | 
Fresh blessings, for a smiling crew 
Of urchins clustered round their dame ; 
Nor want we felt, nor discord knew. 
Ah me! such bliss could never last ; 
Ay, sorrows came to press us sore ; 
Till, one by one, those dear ones past, 
And left me, to return no more! 
All vanished ! whilst this heart was torn 
With anguish—widowed, seared, and chilled. 
Oh! ‘better had I ne’er been born,’ 
Since bitter dregs my cup hath filled! 
Nay, chide me not with mute caress. 
Poor orphan | fain thine eyes would say, 
That one at least my soul should bless 
Ere that it bursts its house of clay, 





Yes, Janet, all that I have known 
For years of good is due to thee ; 
Thy well-tried love, dear child, I own, 
Hath soothed me 'midst my penury; 
Thy father was my first-born pride, 
The first to lisp a mother’s name ; 
He sank beneath the stormy tide— 
To fill his vacant place you came. 
Yes—bless thee, sweet one—half the tears 
1 shed but now were for thy sake! 
lor death a darker aspect wears 
Since mine must thee more lonely make. 
Thou bid’st me * hope, and pray, and trust,’ 
But who will shield thee, Janet, then— 
As this worn frame doth turn to dust? 
Ah! sad must be the moment when, 
First driven from this old roof-tree, 
A wand’rer thou art forced to flee !’’ 


The maiden’s ruddy lip had pressed 
In silence that wan withered cheek, 
Then crouching at her side to rest, 
In gentlest tones she turned to speak :— 
‘*« Dear mother, cheer thee ! better hours 
Will come again ; let us endure 
This trial whilst misfortune low’ rs ; 
For have we not the promise sare— 
That God's own hand will prop and stay 
The widow, orphan, in their need ? 
Drive, then, such dark’ning thoughts away, 
For he will still the hungry feed ; 
The humble lily owns his care— 
Why should his children shrink with dread ? 
The taithful, too, his bounty share ;— 
‘Lord, give us still our daily bread!" ’’ 


The dame repeated, faint and slow, 

Those sacred words; then, whisp’ring low, 
She seemed as one constrained t’ impart 
The terrors of her stricken heart. 


** Our daily bread !—'tis all but spent, 
Though piously thou would’ st conceal 
That with a morsel thou’rt content 
So long as I’m reserved a meal. 
Ah! can I wateh without a pang 
That pallid eheek and sunken eye ? 
Worse to endure than famine’s fang ; 
For ob! ‘tis mental agony !"’ 


‘* Hush! mother, hush! I cannot bear 
Desponding sighs from one so dear ; 
Our fellow-men have not forgot 

The scourge that desolates this spot. 
Tis God's decree ; yet we'll receive 
Succour from those who such can give.’’ 


‘« And hath it come to this, that I 
Must live on charity, or die? 
That thought my very soul doth crush ; 
Child, ours was once a miglity clan, 
That onward to the charge did rush, 
Obedient to one high-born man 
(Our chief)—and why’ Strong ties of blood 
Ran through each vein; each hardy Gael 
Might gladly look to him for food ; 
W hilst his did last, ours ne'er could fail, 
But oh! those olden ties are rent— 
‘Those faithful hordes are scattered wide ; 
A prineely fortune, reekless spent, 
Hath ruined all this country side, 
No more the pibroch wild shall call 
Fach clansman on to vietory ; 
A Southron claims our chieftain’s hall, 
(Sad, sad, I close my history. ) 
These broad lands teem with guarded game 
(The badger slumbers in his dens )— 
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We know of justice but the name— 
They’re barring up our very glens. 

The deer-herds through their forest range— 
For man abone is found no space ! 

Child, marvel not I feel the change, 
Or that I hate each stranger face. 

More, I our cabin homes have seen 
Demolished, levelled with the ground ; 

Marked now by spots of vivid green,* 


Where once the peasant’s hearth was found. 
The autumn brings our new-made lord ; 
Our Gaelic tongue salutes his ears 
Like to some foreign harsh discord— 
Iiow can he understand our fears ? 
Far, far from us he may be kind, 
Gen’rous, and true; but still our ery 
Can searce his southern mansion find— 
Lost on that wailing blast ‘twill die.” 





‘* Oh ! why dwell on a theme so sad ? 
The darkest storm at length must cease, 
Dear mother mine. So Nature glad 
Looks forth to smile on earth in peace. 
Have we not seen this mountain wild 
In heather decked of brightest hue, 
As Summer kissed her northern child, 
And fragrance breathed through mist and dew ? 


Those blossoms searce were dried and gone 
Ere kindling swift to wreaths of fire, 
Each hill begirt with flaming zone, 
Glowed like to some enormous pyre !+ 
Yet each seared root will freshly spring 
With double vigour. So this scourge 
Will blessings to the humble bring. 
Our very sufferings must urge 
Our cause. Yes! hands that grasped before 
Will learn to raise their brethren poor.’’ 


‘* Trust on, sweet child, for surely ne’er 

Did young heart throb mid scenes more drear ; 
Youth buoys thee up ; and that bright guest 
Would bid thy soul securely rest. | 
’Tis well, for he to whom thou’st sworn 

Thy faith is tardy of return. 

I like it not, for well I ken, 

Vows slightly bind the wills of men, 

Allan may seek for other ties, 

Some English home, ’neath softer skies, 
Unmindfal that the mountain flower 

Blooms sweetest through misfortune’s show’r.’’ 





As when the traveller, awed, doth gaze, 
Watching the sun’s declining rays 

Where Mont Blane tow’rs, midst endless snows, 
llis monarch head—first like the rose, 





* Tn travelling through the Highlands, last autumn, 
we remarked, in several places, patches of verdure much | 
brighter in hue than the fields of which they formed a | 
part. On inquiring the cause, we were told that each of 
those vivid spots marked the locality where a eabin had 
been razed to the ground. Numbers of the inmates thus 
ejected proceeded to Canada, and, we rejoice to find, have 
wospered in theirnew homes. (See ‘ Hochelago,”’ &c.) 
f, indeed, some method cannot be devised of  pro- 
viding remunerating employment for this class at home, 
it seems greatly to be Toslped that many more families 
should be similarly disposed of. Canada, and the fertile 
and rising colonies of New Zeuland and Australia, can 
yield bread to more than the thousands now languishing 
or dragging on a miserable existence at home. 


+ When watching (during clear frosty nights) the burn. 
ing of wide tracts of heather, we felt that nothing could 
exceed the grandeur and beanty of the forms taken by the 
sheets of flame. Once, in particular, when the hill-side 
above Gare-Loch-Head suddenly seemed to ignite and take 
the appearance of an enormous palace, illumining the | 
mountains behind, and then reflected in the calm loch | 
beneath; yes! like to a fairy dream, the whole scene as- 
sumed the aspect of enchantment, such, indeed, as to 
baffle all deseription. 













THE HIGHLAND CABIN. 


’Tis glowing flushed ; then mark the change— 
A death-like hue around doth range. 

’Tis past ! th’ unrivalled sight is gone, 
Leaving that glorious, pure, white throne, 
Such tints the maiden’s cheek suffused, 
As on her mother’s words she mused. 

A tear had trembled on her lid, 

Then back the doubting drop was chid, 
For Allan’s name for her did sound 

The dearest chord that earth had found. 
Foreboding thoughts from her did fly 

As thus she framed her meek reply :— 


Sona. 


‘‘ Our vows were softly spoken ; 
We asked no earthly token ; 
For love so true 
Fades not in hue— 
Once plighted, ne’er ’tis broken. 


‘* Hlis eye sought mine so fondly ; 
His voice was tuned so sweetly ; 
Such sounds are dear 
‘lo woman’s ear— 
They’ re treasured ever deeply. 


‘* Hope lulls me when I’m sleeping ; 
She greets me when awaking ; 
Like angel bright 
She glads my sight, 
With flowers my pathway strewing. 


“‘ Tf there’s a joy enduring— 
A pleasure worth securing, 
Sure it must prove 
In mutual love 
To one our all confiding. 


‘* Like pure white heather blooming, 
Where northern skies are glooming, 
So shall e’er be 
My love for thee— 
Oh! tarry not in coming !”’ 


She ceased her soft, wild, rustic air ; 

‘The dame’s lips moved as if in prayer. 
Perhaps that well-loved voice prevailed 
Where words of comfort all had failed. 
The door on noiseless hinge had turned, 
The peats againamore brightiy burned, 
Whilst through the cabin’s smoky screen 
A manly form was dimly seen. 

Perchance the wand’rer’s foot had stayed 
To listen to that mountain maid ; 

For, shining by the flick’ ring light, 

His dark eye glistened with delight. 

Ilis shepherd’s plaid of ample fold 

Was cast aside. My tale is told— 

Yes! thrilling was the ery that rung 

As Janet to her lover clung, 

Until her blushing face did rest, 

I[alf hidden, on his throbbing breast. 
Then came, in trembling accents broken, 
Each dear loved name—half hushed, half spoken ; 
Proving, when with emotion fraught, 
Sounds faintly shadow forth each thought, 
But pass by love’s still endless theme 

‘To where the dame beheld the scene ; 
Nor long ere Allan sought her seat, 

With kindly words her ear to greet :— 


‘* Mother, this blessed hour repays 

The toil of many weary days. 

See ! these bright pieces, how they shine— 
They’re Janet's, therefore they are thine. 
Yes! I may claim that dear girl’s vow ; 
Two children, dame, will watch thee now ! 
The fury of the storm is spent, 

My heart reposes here content ; 

For weli I know my Janet still 

Will woman’s holiest task fulfil. 
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Pil work—endowed with youth and health, 
Strong arms inured to daily toil ; 

Such are the springs of real wealth, 
Fit for free sons of British soil ! 


23d February, 1847. 


We'll husband still our little store, 

Ay trust to tarn it Into more ; 

For reason every bosom tells 

God helpeth those who help thenselves,"’ 


Evizapeta Carsr M‘(Crna, 


SCOTTISH RIVERS.—No. I. 


THE TWEED AND ITS 


BY SiR THOMAS 


From the confidential habits that have grown 
up between our courteous reader and ourselves, 
during the progress of this long undertaking, we 
scrupled not to tell him that it was written with 
the pencil. A like consideration induces us now 
to inform him, that since our last fasciculus went 
to press, we have been compelled, in consequence 
of what we hope will prove a merely temporary 
malady in our eyes, to discontinue writing alto- 
gether, and to avail ourselves of an intelligent 
amanuensis, to whom we may dictate the matter 
that we have to produce. The reader will per- 
ceive an obvious inconvenience in this, which, 
however, chicfiy affects ourselves, and which we 
are not aware has in any degree injured the 
stream cither of narrative or description. 

Like a gentleman of large fortune, who has 
just received a great accession to it, the Tweed, 
having been joined by the Teviot, leaves [Kelso 
with a magnitude and an air of dignity and im- 
portance that it has nowhere hitherto assumed 
during its course, and which it will be found to 
maintain, until it is ultimately swallowed up by 
that grave of all rivers—the sea, <A few miles 
bring it to the confines of Berwickshire, and in 
its way thither it passes through a rich country. 
The most important place upon its banks is that 
of Henderside Park, the seat of our friend Mr. 
Waldie, who has a large estate here. But before 
coming to his residence, we cannot help noticing 
«a small place, merely for its name. It is called 
Sharpitlaw, and it furnishes a strange proof how 
Sir Walter Scott must have treasured up such 
names for his particular occasions, sinee we find 
this most appropriately applied to the procurator- 
fiscal in his ** Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 

In regard to the angling here, we find, on 
reference to Mr, Stoddart, that “ immediately 
below Kelso commence the Sprouston fishings, 
rented, along with the ferry, a couple of miles 
down the river, by Thomas Kerss, a relative of 
Old Rob’s at Trows, for about seventy pounds 
per annum. These, in connexion with the salmon 
casts belonging to John Waldie, Esq., of Hender- 
side Park, embrace the following streams and 
pools :—Hempside Ford, the Bank, the Grain, 
Winter Cast, Mill-stream, Mill-pot, Butter-wash, 
Bushes, Scurry, containing the well-known Pri- 
son Rock, Dub, Mile-end-falls, Mden-water- 
foot. Mr. Waldie’s fishings begin at the Mill- 
stream and terminate along with the Sprouston 
casts.” We believe that any gentleman getting 


permission to have a day’s angling on any of, 
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these will have every chance of enjoying salmon- 
fishing in perfection ; and, from the information 
we have had, we understand that the gentlemen, 
who pay a large rent for the angling, are most 
liberal in the manner in which they grant per- 
mission when they are properly applied to. 

Just before quitting the confines of Roxburgh- 
shire, the Tweed receives the classic stream of 
the Eden, which enters it from the left bank. 
This river rises from a part of Berwickshire ; and, 
passing through Mellerstain, the fine old resi- 
dence of George Baillie, Esq., of Jerviswood, 
and through a richly-cultivated country, it enters 
the parish of Stichell, belonging to our friend 
Sir John Pringle, Bart., where it produces a 
pretty little romantie scene, by throwing itself 
over @ precipitous rock of considerable height. 
The spot is called Stichell Lynn. The right 
bank is here oecupied and ornamented by the 
beautiful pleasure grounds of Newton Don, one 


of the most charming residences in this part of 


the country; and the mill, miller’s house, and 
other buildings which stand close to the fall 
on the left bank, combine to produce an interest- 
ing picture. Alas! there is a tale of woe 
attached to this scene, the occurrence of which 
we are just old enough to remember. The late Sir 
Alexander Don, of Newton Don, had two sisters, 
whom we recollect as beautifal blooming girls, full 
of the highest life and spirit. They were just of 
an age to be brought into fashionable life, of 
which they would unquestionably have been orna- 
ments. We remember them in Edinburgh under 
the charge of their mother, Lady Harriet Don, 
Having gone to spend the summer and autumn at 
Newton Don, they took with them a young lady, 
Miss Ramsay, a friend of theirs, as a companion, 
The three ladies, on their return from a walk on 
the left bank of the stream, and having suddenly 
heard the dinner-bell ringing at the house, be- 
thought themselves of a set of stepping-stones, 
which enabled a person on foot to cross the river 
dry-shod, a little way below where they then 
were, and they accordingly made their way down 
the bank, in order to avail themselves of them. 
Now, it so happens that an instantaneous flood is 
produced in the river, by the operation either of 
turning on or off the mill sluiee—we at this 
moment forget which. The three ladies had 
reached the middle of the stepping-stones, when 
the miller, altogether ignorant of their being 
there, had oecasion to perform the fatal operation 
on his mill sluice. Down came the river like a 
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wall in full career upon the ladies, swept them 
from the stones, and whelmed them in the flood. 
Their shrieks were piercing ; but, alas! there 
was no one there to help. Miss Ramsay hap- 
pened, fortunately, to be clad in a sort of stuff 
petticoat, which being of a stiff material, resisted 
the water, and buoyed her up until she caught 
hold of some branch or bough, which was the | 
means of saving her. But, alas! the two sisters | 
were utterly lost. | 

After passing through the beautiful grounds of | 
Newton Don, the river enters the lovely vale of 
Eden, rich in cultivation, and resembling some of | 
our happiest English scenes. In the centre of it | 
is the peaceful village of Ednam, the birth-place | 
of our favourite poet Thomson, who was the son | 
of the clergyman of this parish. His mother’s | 
name was Hume, and she inherited a portion of | 
a small estate as coheiress. His father, having | 
no less than nine children, had little difficulty in | 
agreeing to the proposal of a kind neighbour | 
clergyman, Mr. Riccarton, who being without a 
family himself, being moreover much struck with | 
the genius which early displayed itself in James | 
Thomson, undertook the charge of his education, 
and to furnish him with books. Mr. Riecarton 
was somewhat of a poet himself, and it has been 
asserted that it was to him that Thomson was 
indebted for the plan of his “ Seasons.” It was 
in this way that his earlier years were passed, 
until he went to the school at Jedburgh. 

We have already said a good deal on the sub- 
ject of Thomson and his writings, but we must be 
allowed a little indulgence here in extension of 
what has already fallen from us. It is not long ago 
since we were in a conipany of very intelligent 
people of both sexes, where the subject of Thom- 
son happened to be introduced, and where, to 
our very great astonishment, it was agreed, | 
nemine contradicente, not only that nobody read | 
Thomson now-a-days, but that nobody could read | 
Thomson now-a-days, and one gentleman went so | 
far as to state that he believed that nothing but 
the circumstance of an individual being, by some 
accident, confined in a determinedly rainy day to | 








. ° } 
the dull parlour of some country inn, with no | 


other book but the ‘“ Seasons,’’ could induce him 


or her to open it ; and he even doubted whether, | 
if the book was opened, it would not be imme- | 
This excited a merry 

laugh all round ; but, if there be any truth in| 


diately afterwards closed. 


this observation, may we not ask, whether this 


disregard of this faithful poet of Nature docs not | 


prove acertain perversion in general taste, rather 
than any fault in Thomson’s poetry itself? What 
made the above remarks more curious to us was, 
that the gentleman who hazarded them was a 
keen and expert angler, and that all the other 
gentlemen present were devoted to that sport. 
We strongly suspect, therefore, that this under- 


recent attempt to peruse his works; for, if he 


had, we fearlessly ask where he could have hade 
all the little circumstances necessary to produce | 
success, so fully, so beautifully, or so poetically | But the whole passage 1s replete with , the; very 
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brought together, as in the following verses from 
Thomson’s “ Spring” :— 


‘* Now, when the first foul torrent of the brooks, 
Swell’d with the vernal rains, is ebb’d away ; 
And, whitening, down their mossy-tinctur’d stream 
Descends the billowy foam, now is the time, 
While yet the dark-brown water aids the guile 
To tempt the trout. The well-dissembled fly— 
The rod, fine tapering with elastic spring, 
Snatch’d from the hoary stud the floating line, 
And all thy slender wat’ry stores prepare ; 
But let not on thy hook the tortur’d worm 
Convulsive twist in agonizing folds, 
Which, by rapacious hunger swallow’d deep, 
Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breast 
Of the weak, helpless, uncomplaining wretch, 
Harsh pain and horror to the tender hand! 


‘* When, with his lively ray, the potent sun 
Has piere’d the streams, and rous’d the finny race, 
Then, issuing cheerful to thy sport repair : 

Chief should the western breezes curling play, 
And light o’er «ether bear the shadowy clouds. 
lligh to their fount, this day, amid the hills 

And woodlands warbling round, trace up the brooks; 
The next pursue their rocky-channel’d maze 
Down to the river, in whose ample wave 

Their little Naiads love to sport at large. 

Just in the dubious point, where with the pool 
Is mix’d the trembling stream, or where it boils 
Around the stone, or from the hollow’d bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow, 

There throw, nice judging, the delusive fly ; 
And, as you lead it round in artful curve, 

With eye attentive mark the springing game. 
Strait as above the surface of the flood 

They wanton rise, or, urg’d by hunger, leap, 
Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbed hook ; 
Some lightly tossing to the grassy bank, 

And to the shelving shore slow dragging some 
With various hand proportion’d to their force. 
If yet too young, and easily deceiv’d, 

A worthless prey scarce bends your pliant rod, 
Ilim, piteous of his youth, and the short space 
He has enjoy’d the vital light of heaven, 

Soft disengage, and back into the stream 

The speckl’d captive throw ; but, shoulé you lure 
From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled routs 
Of pendent trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your finest art. 

Long time he, following cautious, scans the fly, 
And cft attempts to seize it, but as oft 

The dimpled water speaks his jealous fear. 

At last, while haply o’er the shaded sun 

Passes a cloud, he desperate takes the death 
With sullen plunge: at once he darts along, 
Deep struck, and runs out all the lengthen’d line, 
Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering weed, 
The cavern’d bank, his old secure abode, 

And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool, 
Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand, 
That feels him still, yet to his furious course 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now, 
Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage, 

Till floating broad upon his breathless side, 
And to his fate abandon’d, to the shore 

You gayly drag your unresisting prize.” 


We know nothing in Izaack Walton that so per> 
fect] y teaches the pupil the whole of his art as these 
lines do. It shows a most wonderful knowledge 


of the subject in the poct, that he points out to us, 
valuing of Thomson had been entirely gratui- | that it is not the first day after the rains that we 


tous, and that the gentleman had made no very | 


ought to try theriver. That day should be devoted 
to the mountain brooks and burns, which most 
speedily purify themselves, and after this we. ay 
proceed to the river with some hope of success 
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niceties of the art. Although this quotation and 
these remarks have found their place here, we are 
still of opinion that the scenery that gave rise to 
them in the poet’s mind must have been that of 
the Jed, which river was full of trouts, until some 


such accident as the bursting of a lime kiln | 
destroyed the whole of them, and they are only | 


now beginning to recover their numbers. 

Before we conclude the subject of Thomson, let 
us be permitted to say, that we cannot estimate 
how deeply we should pity the man who, whether 
cooped up in a wretched inn, or walking free 
amidst the wilds of the mountain forest, could not 
estimate the value of these sublime and magnifi- 
cent lines, which we now offer to our readers, with 
very great regret that our space will not allow 
us to quote the whole of the hymn to which they 


belong :— 


‘* These, as they change, Almighty Father! these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love ; 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 
Then comes Thy glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection thro’ the swelling year ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow-whispering gales, 
Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter awful Thou! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown ! tempest o’er tempest roll, 
Majestic darkness! on the whirlwird’s wing, 
Riding sublime, Thou bidst the world adore, 
And humblest Nature with thy northern blast.”’ 


We must acknowledge it is a very great satis- 
faction to us, to recollect that we had the honour 
of meeting two ladies of the name of Bell, some 
twenty years ago, when on a visit to the late Sir 
John Marjoribanks, at Lees, who were the lineal 
descendants of a sister of Thomson’s, and whose 
conversation showed that they were not devoid of 
a portion of that talent for which the poet was so 
celebrated. 

The Eden is remarkable for the excellence of 
the trout, which are natives of the stream, but they 
require very considerable skill and great nicety of 
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to the accidental escape of considerable quantities 
of another variety of trout from enclosed water 
at Mellerstain, the stream itself became the haunt, 
and continued so for three or four successive years, 
of across breed, which vied in numbers with the 
proper stock, and appeared, during the greater 
part of this period, as if it would ultimately sup- 
plant them altogether. This breed, however, 
and its after-crosses, have nearly disappeared, 
and the original trout are resuming, in point of 
numbers, their old position. 

Mr, Stoddart tells us further, that below Stichell 
Lynn the true breed of Eden is intermixed with 
other varieties, May and Jane are the months 
when the trout are in highest perfection, and the 
worm at this period is a deadly bait. The 
largest trout Mr. Stoddart ever killed in Eden 
weighed about two pounds, and he says that he 
has frequently taken, among others, a dozen 
weighing a pound a-piece. Of late years, the 
fish have greatly decreased in size; but their 


quality, when in season, is still good. 


And now we must congratulate our kind and 


/ courteous reader, as well as ourselves, that the 


romantic days of border warfare have been long 
at an end; for, if it had been otherwise, our 
noble companion, the Tweed, which has now 
brought us to a point where he washes England 
with his right hand waves, whilst he laves Seot- 


land with his left, might have brought us into 


some trouble. As he forms the boundary between 


England and Scotland from hence to the sea, we 
must, in order to preserve him as a strictly Seot- 


art to extract them by means of the angle from | 
their native element. Mr. Stoddart tells us that | 
the true Eden trout is a deeply-shaped fish, | 
through the lines of their assailants, or die, sword 


small headed, and of dark complexion on the ex- 


terior. The stars or beads are by no means— 
numerous, but they are large and distinctly | 


formed ; those on either flank being of a deep _ 
the garrison should surrender the’place ; on whose 


crimson or purple hue, and encircled with a 
whitish ring or halo. Its flesh, when in season, on 
being cooked, is of a fine pink colour, the flakes 
interlayered with rich curd. At the table it is 
highly esteemed for its firmness and general ex- 


tish river, say little about his right bank, except 
what may be necessary for mere illustration. But 
as we see before us the truly dilapidated ruins of 
what was once the strong and important fortress 
of Wark Castle, we must bestow a few words 
upon it; and perhaps the best way ef so doing is 
to borrow those of Sir Walter Seott :—* During 
the reign of Stephen, Wark Castle sustained 
three sieges against the Scotch, under their king, 
David, with most admirable fortitude; in the two 
first they entirely baffled the assailants, and com- 
pelled them to raise both sieges; in the last the 
garrison were reduced to great extremities—they 
had killed their horses, and salted their flesh for 
food, and when that was nearly consumed, re- 
solved, as soon as all provision was exhausted, to 
make a general sally, and eut their passage 


in hand. During this interval, Walter D’Espeec, 
their lord, willing to preserve so brave a corps, 
sent the Abbot of Beville with his command, ‘that 


arrival a treaty was entered into, in consequence 
of which the garrison capitulated, and were per- 
mitted to march out of the castle under arms, 


_with twenty horses provided them by the Seotch 


cellence. We hold that the superior excellence | 
molished, and the fortifications were razed. 


of these fish is to be attributed to the superior 
feeding which is supplied to them by the deep 
aMuvial soil of the vale through which the stream 
flows. Mr. Stoddart mentions a curious cireum- 
Stance connected with the trout of the upper part 
6f this river, above Stichell Lynn ; where, owing 





king. On this evacuation the eastle was dé- 


King Henry the Seeond, to strengthen his fron- 
tiers against the Seots, ordered the castle to be 
rebuilt, and the fortifications restored. Pes 
“King David Bruce, returning with his victorious 
army from an incursion he had made into England, 
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as far as Durham, passed Wark Castle. His rear, ; the command of Andrew Ker of Fairnherst, 
laden with spoils, were seen by the garrison with | The French carried the outer enclosure at the 


the greatest indignation. Sir William Montague | 
was then governor, and the Countess of Salisbury, 
whose lord the fortress then belonged to, resided 
there. The governor, with forty horsemen, made 
a sally, committed great slaughter on the Scots, 
and returned into the castle with 160 horses, 
laden with booty. The 
this insult, made a general assault on the castle, 
but met with a repulse. He then invested the 
place. The imminent danger of the garrison 
rendered it necessary to send information of their 
situation to the English mouarch, who was ap- 
preaching the borders with a great army. The 
attempt was perilous, but it was efiected by the 
governor himself on a fleet horse, in the darkness 
and tumult of a stormy night. Ue passed through 
the enemy’s lines, and carried intelligence to 
King Edward, who advanced so rapidly to the re- 
lief of the besieged, that the Scotch had but 
barely time to pass the Tweed before the van of 
the English army appeared. The Countess of 
Salisbury expressed the most grateful joy for this 
relief. She entertained the king at Wark Castle, 
and her deportment and manners were so pieas- 
ing to him, that the origin of the institution of 
the most noble order of the garter is said to be 
owing to this visit. 


‘‘ Soon after the accession of Henry LV. to the | 


throne of England, the Scots made an incursion, 
in which they took the castle of Wark, and utterly 
demolished the works. 
too much consequence to the 
the kingdom to be long neglected ; it was, there- 
fore, soon after restored, and in a good state of 
defence. In 1419, in the absence of the king, 
who was then in France, hostilities having eom- 
menced on the Borders, 
Fast Castle took the Castle of Wark, and put 
all the garrison to the sword ; but it was soon re- 


It had been a fortress of 
safety of that part of 


first assault, but they were dislodged by the gar 
rison setting fire to the corn and straw laid y 
therein. The besiegers soon recovered it, and } 
their cannon effected a breach in the inner wall. 
The French, with great intrepidity, mounted the 


breach, sustaining great loss from the shot of that 


Scotch king, incensed at | 


part of the garrison who possessed the keep ; and 


_ being warmly received by the forces that defended 


the inner ballium, were obliged to retire after 
great slaughter. The attack was to have been 
renewed on the succeeding day, but a fall of rain 
iv the night, which swelled Tweed, and 
threatened to cut off the retreat of the assailants 
to the main army, and the approach of the Ear] 


the 


_of Surrey, who before lay at Alnwick with a large 


covered by the English, who made their way by a | 


sewer which led from the kitchen of the castle into 
the Tweed, and surprising the Scots, put them all 
to death, in revenge for their former cruelty. 


This castle was again in the hands of the Scotch | 


in the reign of Henry VL., 
levelled its fortifications with the ground, Itwas 
afterwards repaired by the Earl of Surrey ; and 


aud they once more | 


in the year 1523, in the reign of Henry VIIL, the | 
Scotch army, lying at Coldstream, resolved again | 


to attempt the destruction of Wark. 


Buchanan, | 


the historian, being present at the siege, gives the | 


following description of the castle : 


—‘ In the in- | 


nermost area was a tower of great strength and | 


height ; 


inhabitants of the country used to fly with their 
cattle, corn, and flocks, in time of war; the inner 
of much smaller extent, but fortified more strongly 
by ditches and towers, It had a strong garrison, 
good store of artillery and ammunition, and other 
necessary things for defence.’ The Duke of 
Albany, the commander of the Scotch, sent 


against it battering cannon and a chosen band of 
Scots and French, to the number of 4000, under 


this was encircled by two walls, the | 
outer including the larger space, into which the | 





force, obliged the Duke to relinquish his design 
and return into Scotland, The governor of Wark 
Castle at this time was Sir John Lisle. 

“Wark was the barony and ancient possession 
of the family of Ross, one of whom, William de 
Ross, was a competitor for the crown of Seot- 
land in the reign of Edward I. of England, 
It continued in that family to the end of the 


fourteenth century, when it appears to have be- 


come the possession of the Greys, who took their 
title from the place, being styled the Lords Grey 
of Wark, in the descendants of which family it 
has continued to the present time.” 

The Scottish banks of the river, from the 
den water to Coldstream, are richly cultivated, 
and partially wooded by hedgerows and the plan- 


tations of several properties. The country being 
flat, the extensive woods of Lord Hume’s fine 


_place of the Hirsel fill up the back-ground very 


William Haliburton of | 


ditch than anything else ; 





happily. A very singular little stream, called the 
Leet, passes through his grounds, Itis extremely 
small, and, having its course through a deep 
alluvial soil, it has more the appearance of a 
but, insignificant-look- 
ing as it is, it contains trout of very superior size 
and flavour. Mr. Stoddart gives us the following 
extraordinary account of this small stream :— 
“ OF all streams that I am acquainted with, the 
Leet, which discharges itself into the Tweed 
above Coldstream, was wont, considering its 
size, to contain the largest trout. During the 
summer season it is a mere ditch, in many 
places not above four or five span in width, and, 
where broadest, still capable of being leapt across, 
The run of water is, comparatively speaking, in- 
significant, not equalling in the average a cubic 
foot. This, however, as it proceeds, is every 
now and then expanded over a considerable sur- 
face, and forms a pool of some depth ; in fact, 
the whole stream, from head to foot, pursuing, as 

it does, a winding course for upwards of twelve 
miles, is a continued chain of pools, fringed, 
during the summer, on both sides, with rushes 
and water-flags, and choked up in many parts 
with pickerel weed and other aquatic plants. 
The channel of Leet contains shell-marl, and its 
banks, being hollowed out beneath, afford, inde- 
pendent of occasional stones and tree roots, 
excellent shelter for trout. Not many yéars 
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ago, the whole course of it was infested with 
pike, but the visit of some otters, irrespective of 
the angler’s art, has completely cleared them 


out, and thus allowed the trout, which were | 
between wooded banks of no great height, and is 


formerly scarce, to become more numerous, 

“On the first occasion of my fishing Leet, 
which happened to be early in April, 1841, be- 
fore the sedge and rushes had assumed the 
ascendancy, I captured, with the fly, twenty-six 


trout, weighing in all upwards of twenty-nine | 


pounds. Of these, five, at least, were two- 
pounders, and there were few, if any, small-sized 
fish. 
weather being bright and hot, I killed, with 
the worm, out of the same stretch of water, be- 
twixt Castlelaw and Boughtrig, forty-two trout, 
weighing upwards of twenty-three pounds ; also, 
on a similar day in June, 1846, betwixt ten 
and two o’clock in the forenoon, I managed to 
encreel three dozen and five fish, the largest of 
which was a three-pounder, and there were at 
least twelve others that weighed a pound a-piece. 
The gross weight on this occasion I neglected 
to take note of, but it certainly approached two 
stones,”’ 
bank of the Tweed, which we have last brought 
under notice, are, according to Mr, Stoddart, as 
follow :—** The Birgham fishings on Tweed com- 
mence about half a mile below Edenmouth, and 
comprise, along with the Carham water, a 


In 1842, on the second day of June, the | 


The salmon angling casts on this long | 


|Chambers gives 
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| countries it divides, seems disposed to favour 


Scotland so far, as it is continually adding large 
portions to Sir John Marjoribanks’ estate, The 
view down the course of the stream, which-rais 


crossed by the noble bridge of Coldstream, is ex- 
tremely beautifal. 

The village of Coldstream itself is very pretty 
with its nice modern cottages and gardens, 
but it is likewise interesting from some of its 
old buildings, Our friend Mr, Chambers tells 
us that the third house east from the market- 
place of Coldstream is said to have formerly 
been the inn. It is an old thatched edifice of 
two storeys, but might have at one time been the 
best house in the town, In this house, many 
personages of distinction, including kings and 
queens of Scotland, are enumerated by tradition 
as having resided, and that occasionally, for 
several days at a time, while waiting till the 
fall of the waters of Tweed permitted them to 
cross at the ford, the only means of passage pre- 
vious to the building of the bridge. Some of 
the apartments in which royalty found accom- 
modation in former times are sufficiently curious 
and confined, Coldstream was remarkable for 
its convent of Cistercian nuns, of which Mr, 
us the following interesting 
account :—Previous to the Reformation, Cold- 


stream could boast of a rich priory of Cistercian 


number of excellent pools and angling casts, the | 


principal of which are Birgham Dub, containing 
Burnmouth, Corbie-nest, Galashan, 
lady, Cork-stane ; after which follow the Burn- 
stream, Carham-wheel, including Cuddy’s-hole, 


Dyke-end, Longship-end, Mid-channel-stream, | 


Flummery, Kirke-end, Drittcu-ass, Glitters, 
Bloody-breeks, Under-cairn, the Cauldron-hole, 
Three-stanes, Pikey, Three-brethren, Nether- 
stream, the Hole-streain, the Hole, Craw-stanes, 
Lang-craig, Mark’s-skelling-head, Bell-stane, 
Leggy-bush, White-eddy, Whinbush-skelly, 
Shaw’s-mare, Know-head. 

“The casts in the Wark water, belonging to 
Earl Grey, are the Snipe, the Brae, the Dub, 
Anna-edge, Cuddy’s-hole, Skeller-rocks, Willow- 
bush, Island-neb, Black-mark, Ia’en-down-brae, 
Hedge-end, Red-heugh-stane, Hell’s-hole, Mid- 


Jean-my- | 


nuns ; but of the buildings not one fragment now 
remains. The nunnery stood upon a spot a little 
eastward from the market-place, where there are 


still some peculiarly luxuriant gardens, besides a 


small burying-ground, now little used, In a 
slip of waste ground, between the garden and the 


river, many bones and a stone coffin were dug up 
/some years ago; the former supposed to be the 
'most distinguished of the warriors that fought at 


interred 


Flodden ; for there is a tradition that the abbess 
sent vehicles to that fatal field, and brought away 
many of the better orders of the slain, whom she 
here. The field, or rather hill, of 
Flodden, is not more than six miles from Cold- 


stream, and the tall stone that marks the place 


hole, Temple, Cauld-end, Coble-neb, Coble-hole, | 


Bulwark. The fishings on the north side of 
the river belong to the Earl of Hume ; those on 


where the king fell, ouly about half that dis- 
tance, the battle having terminated about three 
miles from the spot where it commenced, 

This place is equally remarkable for its con- 
summation of the marriages of English run- 


away couples, as Gretna Green has been ; and 


the south, below Carham Burn, to the Compton > 


family, Carham Hall. Succeeding these are the 


Wark fishings, and, farther down, the Lees | 


water.” 
The place of Lees, the property of Sir John 


whilst we have no doubt that some pairs may 
have had uninterrupted connubial happiness since 
they were here linked together in matrimony, we 


_ fear there may have been many who have secretly, 


Marjoribanks, Baronet, is immediately above 


the village of Coldstream. 
upon a cheerful terrace, looking down upon a 
very extensive and beautiful haugh, around which 
the river makes a large circuit. 


fectly level in surface, and only wants the grand | 
historical recollections that attach themselves to 
the famous Runnymede to possess an equal in- | 
terest. The river here, although bound in honour, 
like a fair judge, to do equal justice to the two 


The house stands | 


if not openly, cursed the day when they crossed 
the Tweed for such a purpose. 
General Monk made this his quarters till he 


found a favourable opportunity for entering Eng- 


This is per- | 
wards had the name of the Coldstream Guards, 


land to effect the restoration; and it was here 
that he raised that regiment that has ever after- 


It is known in these modern times for a very 
different species of celebrity, for it may now be 


called the Melton Mowbray of the north, Before 
_our friend, Mr, Marjoribanks Robertson, went ta 
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reside at Ladykirk, he took from his nephew the 
house and place of Lees to live in. Here he 
established his crack pack of fox-hounds, and 
hunted the Northumbrian country for several 
seasons with great success. He afterwards handed 
the hounds and the country over to Lord Elcho, 
who has now avery superior range of hunting 
country on both sides the Tweed, and particu- 
larly in Northumberland. The assemblage of 
sportsmen of the highest order in and about 
Coldstream during the hunting season is very 
great, and there are few places where fox-hunting 


can be more fully and freely enjoyed ; whilst the | 


courtesy und urbanity of Lord Elcho himself give 
a tone to the society that makes the mere resi- 
dence here during the hunting season peculiarly 
fascinating. . 

The River Till is an important tributary to the 
Tweed from its right bank, but we are at some 
loss to say whether or not we should interfere 
with it, seeing that it is so decidedly an English 
river, and we recall, with fear and trembling, the 
aid its bridge of Twisel afforded to the army of 
Lord Surrey, enabling it to meet and overthrow 
the Scottish army at Flodden; but we cannot 
pass over the graphic description given by Scott 
of the passage of the English army :— 


‘* Even so it was. From Flodden ridge 
The Scots beheld the English host 
Leave Barmore-wood, their evening post, 
And heedful watch’d them as they cross’d 

The Till by Twisel bridge. 

High sight it is, and haughty, while 
They dive into the deep defile ; 
Beneath the cavern’d cliff they fall, 
Beneath the eastle’s airy wall. 

By rock, by oak, by hawthorn tree, 
Troop after troop are disappearing, 
Troop after troop their banners rearing, 

Upon the eastern bank you see. 

Still pouring down the rocky den, 

Where flows the sullen Till, 

And, rising from the dim-wood glen, 

Standards on standards, men on men, 
In slow succession still, 

And sweeping o’er the Gothie arch, 

And pressing on, in ceaseless march, 
To gain the opposing hill. 

That morn, to many a trumpet clang, 

Twisel! thy rocks deep echo rang ; 

And many a chief of birth and rank, 

Saint Helen! at thy fountain drank. 

Thy hawthorn glade, which now we sce 

In spring-tide bloom so lavishly, 

IJad then from many an axe its doom, 

To give the marching columns room.’’ 


From what we have seen of this ravine, we 
are disposed to think that when the hounds take 
their course across it, they must be productive of 
many curious and amusing incidents among the 
field of sportsmen, worthy, perhaps, of being de- 
scribed by such a lively pencil as that of Mr. 
Alken. It is extremely romantic and beautiful ; 
and the well alluded to by Sir Walter Scott in 
his verses is to be found beneath a tall rock near 
the bridge. The Till runs so extremely slow, 
that it forms a curious contrast with the Tweed, 
whose course here is very rapid, giving rise to 


the following quaint verses :— 


| 
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** Tweed said to Till, 
What gars ye rin sae still ? 
Till said to Tweed, 
Though ye rin wi’ speed, 
And I rin slaw, 
Yet where ye drown ae man 


te? 


I drown twa! - 
According to Mr. Stoddart, Till has eonsidép.' 
able fame as an angling river. The fish it cond 
tains are pike, perch, trout, and eels ; but the’ 
migratory sorts, espevially whitlings, enter it 
freely, and mach earlier than they do any other 
branch from the main stream. Not many salmon, 
however, are caught by the rod above Etal, their 
progress being much obstructed by a waterfall in 
that locality. The sea-trout, on the occurrence of 
a flood, force their way up into the Glen, a stream 
entering Till two or three miles below Wooler, 


_and formed by the junction of the Bowmont and 


Colledge waters, the one passing Yetholm from 
Roxburghshire, and the other from the ‘foot of 
Cheviot. The Glen is in high repute as an angling 
stream, and contains abundance of small lively 
trout. There are good inns at and adjoining 
Wooler, and a small one at Bender. Connected 
with this district is the Glendale fishing club, a 
numerous body of Northumbrians, comprising 
several able and intelligent anglers. 

On the Tweed, at Till-mouth, there is an ex- 
cellent cast for salmon; but here, as at Cold- 
stream, the fish are very capricious, and show 
little inclination to favour the angler. 

Let us now return to the Scottish side of the 
Tweed, and there let us notice the charming resi- 
dence of Lennel, beautifully situated on the banks 
of the river, a little below Coldstream bridge. 
This belongs to the Earl of Haddington, and it 
was here that Mr. Brydone, the well-known tour- 
ist in Sicily and Malta, lived for some time pre- 
vious to his death. Near this are the remains of 
the church of Lennel, surrounded by a burying- 
ground, whichis still in use. Tradition speaks of 
Maxwell’s Cross, which stood about a century ago 
between Lennel church and Tweed mill. A little 
way below Tweed mill is Milnegraden, the seat 
of that gallant and heroic veteran, Admiral Sir 
David Milne, now the residence of his son. It is 
charmingly situated in a wooded park upon the 
immediate banks of the river. 

As to the angling on the Tweed, Mr. Stoddart 
tells us that at Coldstream bridge there is a good 
cast, which seldom wants its fish ; and where, 
in the grilse season, when the river is clear, one 
has an excellent opportunity of studying the 
habits and likings of the salmon in fresh water— 
what fly is most attractive, &c. &c. The tront- 
ing about Coldstream is very superior ; but the 
rod fishing for salmon, with the exception of the’ 
cast above mentioned, is somewhat precarious.” 
Three miles below Coldstream stands Tweed" 
mill, nearly opposite which the Till enters. 

We must now proceed to make our last inroad * 
into England—an inroad, however, very different* 
indeed from those which used to be made ‘by our 
ancestors, when they rode at the head of their’ 
men-at-arms, for the purpose of harryig” the” 
country, and driving a spoil. We go‘ndw upon #* 
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peaceful visitation of Norham Castle, certainly | 
the most interesting of all objects of a similar 

description on the whole course of the Tweed. | 
Our first approach to this very striking ruin was | 
from Lees, when we were upon a visit to the late | 
Sir John Marjoribanks, grandfather of the present | 


| 


baronet, and we shall not easily forget the deep | 
impression it then made upon us. The ancient | 
name of this castle appears to have been Ubban- | 
ford... It stands on a steep bank, partially wooded, 
apd overhanging the river. It seems to have 
occupicd a very large piece of ground, as the 
ruins, are very extensive, consisting of a strong 
square keep, considerably shattered, with a num- | 
ber of banks and fragments of buildings, enclosed 
within an outer wall, of a great circuit; the whole | 
forming the most picturesque subject for the 
artist. It was here that Edward I. resided when | 
engaged in acting as umpire in the dispute con- | 
cerning the Scottish crown. From its position, 
exactly upon the very line of the border, no | 
war ever took place between the two countries | 
without subjecting it to frequeut sieges, during 
which it was. repeatedly taken and retaken. 
The Greys of Chillingham Castle were often 
successively captains of the garrison ; yet as the | 
castle was situated in the patrimony of St. | 
Cuthbert, the property was in the sce of Durham | 
till the Reformation. After that period, it passed 
through various hands. At the union of the | 
crown it was in the possession of Sir Robert | 
Carey, afterwards Earl of Monmouth, for his 
own life and that of two of his sons. After King 
James’ accession, Carey sold Norham Castle to 
George Home, Earlof Dunbar, for £6000. <Ac- | 
cording to Mr. Pinkerton, there is, in the British | 
Museum, col. B. 6,216, a curious memoir of the 
Dacres on the state of Norham Castle in 1522, 
not long after the battle of Flodden, The inner 
ward or keep is represented as impregnable. | 


“The provisions are three great vats of salt eels, | 
forty-four kine, three hogsheads of salted salmon, 
forty quarters of grain, besides many cows, and | 
four hundred sheep, lying under the castle wall | 
nightly ; but a number of the arrows wanted | 
feathers, and a good Fletcher (i. e. maker of ar- 
rows) was required,” 

We spent the greater part of a day in wander- 
ing about the ruins, visiting every hole and corner 
that we could thrust our head into, trying to make 
out, the uses of the various fragments of masonry, 
and how they were employed, restoring the whole 
in our mind’s-eye to its ancient state, and in fill- 
ing the court yard, stables, guard-houses, and the 
ramparts, with the rough and hardy warriors who 
might have constituted its garrison. How beauti- 
fully has Sir Walter Scott thrown himself back 
into those times in the charming verses with 
which he opens Marmion ! 

After referring to the brilliant lines from the 
great. minstrel, it is with much diffidence, and not 
without a certain dread of being accused of pre- 

mption, that we venture to give a few sentences 
from.the Wolfe of Badenoch, in which we have 
introduced.our hero to Norham Castle ; our only 
apology is an earnest and romantic desire to 

VOL. XIV.=—NO. CLXVILI, 





associate ourselves with . this most interesting. 
pile :-— an oewnd 
“* These tedious leagues of English ground seem to 
lengthen under our tread,’ said Sir John Assueton, break- 
ing a silence that was stealing upon their march, with the 
descending shades of evening. ‘ Dost thou not, long for. 
one cheering glance of the silver Tweed, ere its stream Shall 
have been forsaken by the last glimmer of twilight? °°" © 
‘* «In sooth, I should be well contented: to beholt ity) 
replied Hepborne. ‘The night droope fast, and, our 
jaded palfreys already lag their ears from weariness. 
Even our unbacked war-steeds, albeit they have garcia 
ess 


no heavier burden than their trappings, have nat 


_ lost some deal of their morning’s metal, ‘and; judgitig 


from their sobered paces, methinks they wouldgladly ex- 
change their gay ehamfronts for the more vulgar hempen 
halters of some well-littered stable.’ 

‘* * Depardieux! but I have mine own sympathy with 
them,’ said Assueton. ‘ Said’st thou not that we should 


| lie at Norham to-night?’ 


‘* * Methought to cast the time and the distanee so,’re- 
plied Hepborne; ‘and by those heights that twinkle from 


| yonder dark mass, rising against that yellow streak in the 


sky, I should judge that I have not greatly missed in 


| meting our day’s journey to that of the sun. Look be- 


tween these groups of trees—nay, more to the right, over 
that swelling bank; that, if I mistake not, is the keep of 
Norham Castle, and those are doubtless the torches of 
the warders, moving along the battlements. The watch 


_ must be setting ere this. Let us put on.’ 


‘« «Thou dost not mean to crave hospitality from the 
captain of the strength, dost thou?’ demanded Assucton. 

‘« «Such was my purpose,’ replied Hepborne; ‘ and 
the rather that the good old knight, Sir Walter de Selby, 
hath a fair fame for being no churlish host.’ 

. * * 

‘* The night was soft and tranquil. The moon was up, 
and her silvery light poured itself on the broad walls of 
the keep and the extensive fortifications of Norham Castle, 
rising on the height before them, and was partially re- 
flected from the water of the farther side of the Tweed, 


_here sweeping widely under the rocky eminence, and 
_ threw its shadow half-way across it. They climbed up 


the hollow way leading to the outer ditch, and were im- 
mediately challenged by the watch upon the walls, The 
pass-word was given by their guide, the massive gate was 
unbarred, the portcullis lifted, and the elanging draw- 


| bridge lowered at the signal, and they passed under a 
_dark archway to the door of the outer court of guard. 
| There they were surrounded by pikemen and biftmen, 


and narrowly examined by the light of torches; but the 
officer of the guard appeared, and the squire’s mission 
being known to him, they were formally saluted, and per- 
mitted to pass on. Crossing a broad area, they came to 
the inner gate, where they underwent a similar scrutiny. 
They had now reached that part of the fortress where 
stood the barracks, the stables, and various other build- 
ings necessarily belonging to so important a place ; while 
in the centre arose the keep, huge in bulk, and adamant 
in strength, defended by a broad ditch where not natu- 
rally rendered inaccessible by the precipitous steep, and 
approachable from one point only by a narrow bridge. 
Lights appeared from some of its windows, and sounds of 
life came faintly from within; but all was still in the 
buildings around them, the measured step of the sentinel 
on the wall above them forming the only interruption to 
the silence that prevailed.’’ 

It is amusing enough to perceive how the trang- 
lator of the French edition, published at Paris im 
1828, renders some of the original passages. -In~ 
stead of making the stranger knights receive a 
military compliment from the guard on their éme 
trance into the castle, the French translater says, 
“ L’ofiicier de garde arriva en ce moment, et comme: 
il connaissait la mission de Vécuyer, dle salua® 
poliment, et ordonna qu’ on les laissét passers’ 
thus converting what was intended» to: be sa 
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military salute from the guard, in compliment to 
the two knights, into a courteous bow from its 
captain to the squire. We must, however, do the 
translator the justice to say that, upon the whole, 
it is remarkably well done, though, perhaps, not 
quite equal to the Italian version. 

Gentle reader, we have had a long and tortuous 
voyage of it together, and we have still a consider- 
able distance to go by water, down a broader anda 
deeper stream. But as you have hitherto confided 








yourself without scruple to our care, and have had | 


no reason to complain of having done so, we think 


that we may safely assure you that we shall con- | 
vey you to the end of your voyage without danger | 


or accident, and this without having recourse to 


the barque in which the holy St. Cuthbert chose | 


to make so many voyages after his death. Nor- 


ham was one of his favourite resting places ; and, | 
| tinually animated by the salmon coble shooting 


having afterwards voyaged to Melrose, he is said 
to have steered himself in his stone coffin from 
thence to Till-mouth :-— 


** Nor did Saint Cuthbert’s daughters fail 
‘Yo vie with these in holy tale ; 
His body's resting place of old, 
How oft their patron changed, they told ; 
How when the Druid burn’d their pile, 
The monks tled forth from Holy Isle ; 
©’er northern mountains, inarsh, and moor, 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
Seven years Saint Cuthbert’s corpse they bore. 
They rested them in fair Melrose ; 

Sut though, alive, he loved it well, 
Not there his relics might repose ; 
lor, wondrous tale to tell! 
In his stone coffin forth he rides, 
A ponderous bark for river tides, 
Yet, light as gossamer it glides, 
Downward to Till-mouth cell.” 
The parish of Ladykirk, which now comes 


under our notice, upon the left bank of the Tweed, | 


was created at the Reformation by the junction 
of Upsetlington and Horndean. James LY. had 
built a church which he dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, whence it received its name. The cause 
of his doing so was the circumstance of his nearly 
losing his life when crossing the Tweed by a ford, 
at the head of his army, when he suddenly found 
himself in a situation of great peril, from the 
violence of the flood, which had nearly carried 
him away. In his emergency he vowed to build 
a chapel to the Virgin, in case she would be so 
good as deliver him, and his vow was executed 
accordingly. An ancient monastery existed here, 
the site of which is known by a few large stones 
and the superior richness of the soil in what is 
called the Chapel Park, a little lower down the 
river than Upsetlington. The late Mr. Robert- 
son of Ladykirk erected three pillars over three 
very fine springs that rise here, inseribing on 
them the names of the Nun’s, the Monk’s, and St. 
Mary’s Wells. It is capable of awakening 
strange associations to learn that, in a field oppo- 
site to Norham Castle, numerous cannon balls 
have been found. Let us only think of the hos- 
tile animus with which these were put into the 


were projected ! 
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concisely sketches his history. 
Moray, Archbishop of Bourges in France, and 
afterwards Archbishop of St. Andrews, flourished 





The whole of this parish belongs to the estate 
of Ladykirk, a magnificent property. The honse 
and grounds are extensive, and the situation pe- 
culiarly agreeable. Verhaps the most remark- 
able thing here worthy of notice is the build. 
ing containing the stables. We believe that 
these are hardly to be matched in the kingdom ; 
and attached to them there is a grand riding 
house of most princely proportions. Llorndean 
is at the lower end of the parish, and, as its Saxon 
name imports, it is situated in a quiet corner, in 
a valley sloping towards the Tweed. From 
henee to the sea the river is more adapted to the 
net and coble than for angling. 

As we proceed downwards, the scenery on the 
Tweed may be said to be majestic, from the fine 
wooded banks which sweep downwards to its 
northern shore. The surface of the water is con- 


athwart the stream, whilst employed in the process 
of dropping the net, making its curve inward to 
the shore, and leaving its line of floating corks to 
indicate where it hangs. Aad then the group of 
stalwart, hardy fishermen, standing on the shore 
in their enormous boots, and ready to seize the 
line as soon as it is handed to them, and their 
picturesque attitudes, as they lean forward upon 
the rope to haul the net ashore, all combine to 
produce a wonderful degree of interest. This is 
not rendered the less as the bight of the net 
approaches the shore, and the silvery-sided fish 
are seen within it, lashing about in their idle 
effort to escape from the toils. If you throw an 
effeet of sunset over all this, where the vivid rays 
catch and inflame every wavelet produced by the 
accidental agitation of the water, you will com- 
plete the picture with the most glowing colouring. 
Broadmeadows is a handsome modern mansien, 
but Paxton House is the most prominent object 


‘here. It is not devoid of architectural dignity, 


but it is sadly destroyed by its enormous roof. 
it appears to stand on the brink of the wooded 
bank immediately overhanging the Tweed. This 
was the residence of George Hume of Paxton, a 
very remarkable man. We had the honour of 
spending a week here with him, and found his 
society extremely delightful. Besides having a 
superior head for business, he was fond of 
literature, and was one of that intellectual knot 
that contributed to the production of the “ Mirror” 
and * Lounger.” He was a man of some taste also, 
as is proved by the gallery cf pictures attached to 
the house. This residence now belongs to Mr. 
Foreman Hume. The name of Foreman naturally 
leads us to notice that very distinguished cha- 
racter, Andrew Foreman, who was a native of this 
parish of Hutton. The “ Statistical Account” 
He was Bishop of 


about the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 


was a native of this parish. He is said to have been 


cannon which discharged them, and then how | of the family of the Foremans of Hutton in the 


peaceably they have lain here, harmlessly buried | 


in the soil of that country against which they | 
‘late, gained for him most powerful patronage. 


Merse. The uncommon political talents, and the 
acute understanding which distinguished this pre- 
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He was a favourite of two successive Scottish 
monarchs, James III. and IV., two successive 
popes, Julius IT. and Leo X., and of Louis XI. of 
France. By those high personages he was loaded 
with honours and benefices. Though opposed by 
powerful competitors, he was elevated to the first 
See in Scotland. He was likewise employed as 
an ambassador from the Court of Scotland to that 
of France. Historians have given opposite por- 
traits of his character, of the real features of 
which it is difficult to form an opinion. Of the 
family of this distinguished individual, the only 
trace that is left is a small field, whieh, as if in 
mockery of mortal ambition, still retains the name 
of “Foreman’s Land.’’ Mr. Philip Redpath, 
the author of the “ Border [istory,” was minister 
of the parish here ; and we must not omit to notice 
another great man, though great in a different 
sense—we mean Mr. Bookless, who was the 
parish schoolmaster, and whose stature was seven 
fect four inches. One of our companions in early 
life had been placed under his tuition, and he 
spoke of him as an amiable man of convivial 
habits. He died whilst this gentleman was at 
school with him, and so large was the coffin that 
contained his remains, that a portion of the wall 
of the house was obliged to be broken up, so as 
to allow of its quitting the chamber, and it was 
lowered down by pulleys from the upper story to 
the ground. There is something extremely whimsi- 
eal in the notion of the name of Bookless belong- 
ing to a schoolmaster; but, from all we have heard, 
he really was an educated man ; and there can be 
no question that, if he was a literary work, he 
must have been considered by vour book collec- 
tors as a splendidly tall copy. 

A very handsome suspension bridge, exeeuted 
by Captain Samuel Brown of the Royal Navy, 
here connects England with Scotland, and at 
some distance below, the Tweed receives the W hit- 
adder as its tributary from the left bank. 

The Whitadder, though perhaps not one of 
the largest of the tributaries of the Tweed, is 
extremely important in many points of view. A 
glance at the map of Berwickshire will show that 
it and its subtributary, the Blackadder, and their 
various smaller streams of supply, water the 
whole country. Were we to go very particularly 
into the description of the objects and places 
within a short distance of their waters, we should 
have to describe the whole of that rich agricul- 
tural shire. We shall, however, endeavour to be 
as particular as circumstances will admit of, and 
we shall adopt the same order of description that 
we have used in giving our account of ali the other 
rivers, and according to this plan we shall begin 
with the Whitadder at its souree. Mr. Stoddart 
tells us that the Whitadder takes its rise at 
Johnscleugh, in the county of Haddington, at an 
elevation of eleven hundred and fifty feet above 
the level of the sea. After running three miles, 
it is joined by the Fasteney water at Millknow. 
In the days of our scientific furor we remember 
making an excursion hither to visit and examine 
the bed of this Fasteney water, which was to a 
certain extent a champ de bataille to the two 
’ 








great geological parties, the Huttonians and the 
Wernerians—the facts it disclosed ultimately 
yielding a complete triumph to the former. The 
way from Fountainhall to Millknow being long 
and devious, we engaged a certain John Craig, 
a butcher in Ormiston, well acquainted with these 
hills, to be our guide. He and his pony were the 
very prototypes of Dandie Dinmont and his 
Dumple. Our very scientific friend, Mr. Scott of 
Ormiston, went with us to assist in our investiga- 
tions, and Lord Hopetoun’s gardener, Mr. Smith, 
now at Hopetoun House, was also of the party, 
being desirous to gather from us the botanical 
names of a number of plants which were strange 
tohim. Starting at midnight, and arriving at 
Millknow in the morning, we occupied the wholeday 
on the banks and in the bed of the river, we and Mr. 
Scott being engaged in taking and comparing and 
naming the mineralogical specimens, whilst every 
now and then Mr. Smith was coming to us with 
a new plant, to obtain from us its scientific name. 
As we were mounting our horses in the evening 
to return home, and the gardener was assist- 
ing honest John Craig to settle and arrange a 
couple of large game bags, full of minerals, upon 
his back, to which he submitted in silent patience, 
for it must, in truth, have been but a dull day to 
him, seeing that he had wandered along the river 
side without having the opportunity of opening 
his mouth to any one of us, ** Take care,” said Mr. 
Smith, “that you do not lose any of these 
minerals. Keep them as steady on your back as 
you can, so that they may not chafe one against 
the other, and see that you do not lose or break 
any of those plants in this botanical box.” ‘‘ Ou, 
never ye fear,” replied John, “ I'll tak’ gude care 
o’ them a’; but de’il hae me an’ I ever heard sac 
mony kittle names gi’en to weeds and stanes as | 
have heard this blessed day.” 

Mr. Chambers gives us some interesting infor- 
mation with regard to the antiquities of this part 
of the country. He informs us that there was 
here a string of no less than six castles, all placed 
at certain distances from each other, ¢. ¢. John’s 
Cleugh, Gamelshiel, Painshiel, Redpath, Hare- 
head, and Cranshaws. These seem to have been 
intended as a cordon of defence to resist incur- 
sions from the south into the Lothians ; and, 
indeed, we shall find that all the warlike remains 
that we shall afterwards meet with in these hills, 
hold positions which lead to the supposition that 
they were placed there, though at very different pe- 
riods, yet all with the same object. Mr. Chambers 
is perfectly right in his supposition, that the whole 
of this district of hills was covered with wood in 
the early ages, and filled with the wild animals of 
chase of all descriptions. He gives us a very in- 
teresting legend in regard to the lady of Gamel- 
shiel Castle, the ruins of which stand near the farm 
of Millknow, and this we shall take the liberty of 
extracting in his own words. ‘“ She was one even- 
ing taking a walk at a little distance below the 
house, when a wolf sprung from the wood, and, in 
the language of the simple peasants who tell the 
far-descended story, worried her. The hasband 
buried her mangled corpse in the corner of the 
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court-yard ; and ever after, till death sent him to 
rejoin her in another world, sat at his chamber 
_ window, looking through his tears over her grave 
—his soul as dark as the forest shades around him, 
and his voice as mournful as their autumn music. 
This castle was one of achain which guarded the 
pass between Dunse and Haddington ; a natural 
opening across the hills, formed by the course of 
the Whitadder, near the head of which stream it 
was situated. Two tall, spiky, pillar-like remains 
of the tower are yet to be seen by the travellers 
passing along this unfrequented road, far up the 
dreary hope; and a flat stone, covering the grave 
of the unfortunate lady, yet exists, to attest the 
verity of a story so finely illustrative of the abo- 
riginal condition of this country.” 

The Fasteney is a fine sparkling mountain 
stream. Soon after the union of the Fasteney 
water with the Whitadder, it receives the small 
river Dye. In the adjacent parish of Cranshaws 
stands the fine old Scottish mansion of Cran- 
shaws Castle, now belonging to Lady Aberdour, 
of which the ‘‘ Statistical Account” speaks as fol- 
lows :—“ It is an oblong square of forty feet by 
twenty-four. The walls are forty-five feet high. 
The battlement on the top is modern, otherwise 
the date of the building might have been pretty 
nearly ascertained, as the water conduits are in 
the form of cannon. Before the union of the two 
kingdoms, it had been used by the inhabitants on 
this side of the parish as a place of refuge from the 
English borderers, as the old Castle of Scarlow 
(of which very little now remains) had probably 
been by the inhabitants of the other division.” 
This castle has been richly gifted by having the 
superstition attached to it of its being under the 
protection of a brownie, one of those rude but 
benevolent spirits who laboured for the comfort 
of the family to which it attached itself, which 
Milton describes so well in these lines :— 


‘* Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream bowl, duly set ; 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 
That ten day-lab’ rers could not end ; 
Then lies him down, the lubber fiend, 
And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 
And crop-full out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first cock his matin rings.’ 


Our friend, Mr. Robert Chambers, tells us 
that the brownie of Cranshaws was as industri- 
ous as could well be desired, insomuch that, at 
least, the cornsman’s office became a perfect sine- 
cure. The brownie both inned the corn and 
threshed it, and that for several successive sea- 
sons. It at length happened, one harvest, that 
after he had brought the whole victual into the 
barn, some one remarked that he had not mowed 
it very well, that is, not piled it up neatly at the 
end of the barn ; whereupon the spirit took such 
offence that he threw the whole of it next night 
over the Raven Craig, a precipice about two 
miles off, and the people of the farm had almost 
the trouble of a second harvest in gathering it up. 

The highest land in this neighbourhood is 
called Manslaughter-Law, a name which it has 





received from a great battle having been fought 
here, as is proved by the numerous swords 
and other warlike instruments that have been 
dug up upon the spot. This is supposed to have 
been that battle which was fought between the 
Earl of Dunbar and Hepburn of Hailes, in 14092, 
Some of the Lammermuir hills in the neighbour. 
hood of this part of the Whitadder‘are ‘of ‘con. 
siderable elevation. Meikle Cese, or Sayr's Law) 
is 1500 feet high ; and there is also a hill called 
the Great Dirrington Law, 1145 feet high» Ag 
Byrecleugh, on the Dye water, there is'a curious 
accumulation of stones, called the “ Mutiny 
Stones.” It measures 240 feet long, of irregular 
breadth and height, but where broadest and 
highest, seventy-five feet broad and eighteen 
feet high. The stones appear to have been 
brought from a crag half a mile distant. It is 
difficult to conjecture for what purpose thess 
stones were thrown together. The river Whit- 
adder becomes of some consequence when it a 
proaches Abbey St. Bathans, its breadth being 
upwards of eighty feet, and it winds its way 
through beautiful haughs. It is melancholy to 
think that the interesting ruin of the priory of 
Cistercian nuns which ornamented its left bank 
has entirely disappeared, from the ignorance of 
the people, who have carried off the materials for 
various purposes. There is a very excellent de- 
scription of these ruins, including that of thé 
church, in the Statistical Account of the Parish 
of Abbey St. Bathans. 

Some of the scenery in this retired part of the 
Whitadder, although simple in its features, ap- 
pears to be particularly beautiful. Along eactr 
side of the river a fertile haugh stretches for up- 
wards of a quarter of a mile, beyond whieh the 
hills that wall in the valley rise on all sides with 
considerable steepness. The ground on the north 
side of the vale rises abruptly from the haugh; 
and presents a bank finely covered with natural 
wood. The slope which forms the south side of 
the vale is cultivated to a considerable height, and 
portions of it are planted with larch and Scotch 
fir, intermingled with the elm, the oak, and the ash? 
but still rising higher as it recedes, at last presents 
nothing but its natural covering of heath. Ateach’ 
end of the valley, where it receives and transmits 
the Whitadder, there opens a beautiful dell from’ 
north-westward, with its appropriate brook. ' The 
farm-house and steading of Abbey St. Bathans,' 
with its adjoining smithy, a neat cottage, acorn 
mill, the decent parish church, the 'manmse 
which, topping a little eminence, is embosomed 
among trees—and the school-house, present’ 4 
group of simple but pleasing features, ‘The in+ 
terest awakened by these objects is, at the same’ 
time, heightened by the natural scenery amidst 
which they occur. Let us conceive all this glowip "HP 
under the effect of a bright sunshine, the. heat, 
which has driven the cattle from the meadow tte 
the pools of the river, whilst the perfect ela 
of the lassitude of nature reigns over everythingy; 
and when even the angler finds his occu tion 400 1 
greatan exertion, and weshallhaye peek ri 
it might have delighted Cuyp to have 
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anges PROTESTANTISM. 
ot means. BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
SOFT tit 2 lis (Continued from page 765. ) 


MOG AY 

A008 is Phil.’s way of explaining S:ewnvere* 
(thedpneustia), or divine prompting, so as to re- 
¢oncile the doctrine affirming a virtual inspira- 
tion, an inspiration as to the truths revealed, with 
a:peremptory denial of any inspiration at all, as 
tothe mere verbal vehicle of those revelations. He 
isevidently as sincere in regard to the inspiration 
which he upholds as in regard to that which he de- 
nies; Phil, is honest, and Phil. is able. Now comes 
my turn. I rise to support my leader, and shall 
attempt to wrench this notion of a verbal inspira- 
tion ‘from the hands of its champions by a reductio 
ad. absurdum, viz., by showing the monstrous con- 
sequences to which it leads—which form of logic 
Phil, also has employed briefly in the last para- 
graph of last month’s paper; but mine is different 
and, more elaborate. Yet, first of all, let me 
frankly confess to the reader, that some people 
allege a point-blank assertion by Scripture itself 
of its own verbal inspiration ; which assertion, if 
it really had any existence, would summarily put 
down all cavils of human dialectics. That makes 
it necessary to review this assertion. This famous 
passage of Scripture, this locus classicus, or prero- 
gative text, pleaded for the verbatim et literatim 
inspiration of the Bible, is the following ; and I 
will so exhibit its very words as that the reader, 
even if no Grecian, may understand the point in 
litigation. The passage is this: Maca yeagn Ster- 
nurres nes wPsrAuos, &c., taken from St. Paul (2 Tim. 
iii, 16.) Let us construe it literally, expressing 
the Greek by Latin characters: Pasa graphé, 
all. written lore (or, every writing)—theopneustos, 
God-breathed, or, God-prompted—kai, and (or, 
also)+—ophelimos, serviceable—pros, towards, did- 
askalian, doctrinal truth. Now this sentence, 
when, thus rendered into English according to 
the rigour of the Grecian letter, wants something 
to complete its sense—it wants an is. There isa 
subject, as the logicians say, and there is a predi- 
cate (or, something affirmed of that subject), but 
there is no copula to connect them—we miss the 
is,;' > This omission is common in Greek, but can- 
not, be allowed in English. The is must be sup- 
plied ;..but where must it be supplied?’ That’s 
the, very question, for there is a choice between 
two, places; and, according to the choice, will the 
word, theopneustos become part of the subject, or 
part of the predicate ; which will make a world 
of difference. Let us try it both ways :— 





* 66 


trine of eustia as being that of ** plenary and verbal 
lnspiration,”’ But this he cannot mean, for obviously this 
wort, fiepnncuatio comprehends equally the verbal in- 
spi ti n which he is denouncing, and inspiration of 
power dr spiritual virtue which he is substituting. Neither 
Phil.,,norany oneof his school, is to be understood as re- 





 * Osernverm.’’ —I must point out to Phil. an oversight 
of his as to this word at p. 45; he there describes the doc- | 


1. All writing inspired by God (i. ¢., beimg’ im- 
spired by God, supposing it inspired, which 
makes theopneustos part of the subject) is also 
profitable for teaching, &c. 

2. All writing is inspired by God, and profit- 
able, &c. (which makes theopneustos part of the 
predicate.) 

Now, in this last way of construing the text, 
which is the way adopted by our authorised ver- 
sion, one objection strikes everybody at a glance, 
viz., that St. Paul could not possibly mean to say 
of all writing, indiscriminately, that it was di- 
vinely inspired, this being so revoltingly opposed 
to the truth. It follows, therefore, that, on this 
way of interpolating the is, we must understand 
the Apostle to use the word graphé, writing, in a 
restricted sense, not for writing generally, but 
for sacred writing, or (as our English phrase 
runs) ‘‘ Holy Writ;” upon which will arise three 
separate demurs—/frst, one already stated by 
Phil., viz., that, when graphé is used in this sense, 
it is accompanied by the article; the phrase is 
either 4 yeagn, “ the writing,” or else (as in St. 
Luke) és yeagau, ‘‘ the writings,” just as in English 
it is said, ‘‘ the Scripture,” or “‘ the Scriptures.” 
Secondly, that, according to the Greek usage, this 
would not be the natural place for introducing the 
is. Thirdly—which disarms the whole objection 
from this text, howsoever construed—that, after 
all, it leaves the dispute with the bibliolaters 
wholly untouched. We also, the anti-bibliolaters, 
say that all Scripture is inspired, though we may 
not therefore suppose the Apostle to be here in- 
sisting on that doctrine. But no matter whether 
he is or not, in relation to this dispute. Both 
parties are contending for the inspiration—so far 
they are agreed; the question between them 
arises upon quite another point, viz., as to the 
mode of that inspiration, whether incarnating its 
golden light in the corruptibilities of perishing 
syllables, or in the sanctities of indefeasible, 
word-transcending ideas. Now, upon that ques- 
tion, the apostolic words, torture them how you 
please, say nothing at all. 

There is, then, no such dogma (or, to speak 
Germanice, no such macht-spruch) in behalf of 
verbal inspiration as has been ascribed to St. 
Paul, and I pass to my own argument against it. 
This argument turns upon the self-confounding 
tendency of the common form ascribed to Sue- 
nvera, or divine inspiration. When translated 
from its true and lofty sense of an inspiration— 
brooding, with outstretched wings, over the mighty 


| abyss of secret truth—to the vulgar sense of an 


inspiration, burrowing, like a rabbit or a worm, 


in grammatical quillets and syllables, mark how 
it comes down to nothing at all; mark how a 


heopneustia, but as rejecting that particular mode | stream, pretending to derive itself from a heavenly 
a which appeals to the eye by mouldering | 

umeuee vour of that other mode which appeals to 
heart by incorruptible radiations of inner trath. | 


fountain, is finally lost and confounded in & mo- 
rass of human perplexities, ital sini it 
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First of all, at starting, we have the inspira- 
-tion (No. 1) to the original composers of the 
sacred books. That I grant, though distinguish- 
ing as to its nature. 

Next, we want another inspiration (No. 2) for 
the countless translators of the Bible. Of what 
use is it to a German, to a Swiss, or to a Scots- 
man, that, three thousand years before the Refor- 


mation, the author of the Pentateuch was kept | 


from erring by a divine restraint over his words, 
if the authors of this Reformation—Luther, sup- 
pose, Zwingle, John Knox—either making trans- 
lations themselves, or relying upon translations 
made by others under no such verbal restraint, 
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as perhaps you know, about six score years ago, 
another Piil., not the same as this Phil. now be. 
fore us (who would be quite vexed if you fancied 
him as old as all that comes to—oh dear, no! 
he’s not near as old)—well, that earlier Phi?, 
was Bentley, who wrote (under the name of Phi- 
leleutheros Lipsiansis) a pamphlet connected with 
this very subject, partly against an English in- 
fidel of that day. In that pamphlet, Pil. the 
first pauses to consider and value this very objee- 


'tion from textual variation to the validity of 


| 
} 


have been left free to bias his mind, pretty nearly | 


as much as if the original Hebrew writer had been 
resigned to his own human discretion ? 

Thirdly, even if we adopt the inspiration, 
No, 2, that will not avail us ; because many diffe- 
rent translators exist. Does the very earliest 
translation of the Law and the Prophets, viz., 
the Greek translation of the Septuagint, always 
agree verbally with the Hebrew? Or the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch always with the Hebrew? Or 
do the earliest Latin versions of the entire Bible 
agree verbally with modern Latin versions ? 
Jerome’s Latin version, for instance, memorable 
as being that adopted by the Romish Church, 
and known under the name of the Vulgate, does 
it agree verbally with the Latin versions of the 
Bible or parts of the Bible made since the Refor- 
mation? In the English, again, if we begin with 


Scripture ; for the infidel (as is usual with infi- 
dels) being no great scholar, had argued as 
though it were impossible to urge anything what- 
ever for the word of God, sinee so vast a variety 
in the readings rendered it impossible to know 
what was the word of God. Bentley, though 


‘rather rough, from having too often to deal with 





shallow coxcombs, was really and unaffectedly a 
pious man. He was shocked at this argument, 
and set himself seriously to consider it. Now, as 
all the various readings were Greek, and as Bent- 
ley happened to be the first of Grecians, his de- 
liberate review of this argument is entitled to 
great attention. There were, at that moment 
when Bentley spoke, something more (as I recol- 
lect) than ten thousand varieties of reading in 
the text of the New Testament ; so many had 
been collected in the early part of Queen Anne’s 
reign by Wetstein, the Dutchman, who wasthen at 
the head of the collators, Mill, the English- 


/man, was at that very time making further col- 


the translation still sleeping in MS., made five | 


centuries ago, and passing from that to the first 
printed translation (which was, I think, Cover- 
dale’s, in 1535), if we thence travel down to our 
own day, so as to include all that have confined 
themselves to separate versions of some one book, 
or even of some one cardinal text, the versions 
that differ—and to the idolater of words all diffe- 
rences are important—may be described as count- 
less. Here, then, on that doctrine of inspiration 
which ascribes so much to the power of verbal 
accuracy, we shall want a fourth inspiration, No. 
4, for the guidance of each separate Christian 
applying himself to the Scriptures in his mother 
tongue ; he will have to select not one (where is 
the one that has been uniformly correct ?) but 
a multitude ; else the same error will again 
rush in by torrents through the license of inter- 
pretation assumed by these many adverse trans- 
lators. 

Fourthly, as these differences of version arise 
often under the same reading of the original 
text; but as, in the meantime, there are many 
different readings, here a fifth source of pos- 
sible error calls for a fifth inspiration over- 
ruling us to the proper choice amongst various 
readings. What may be called a ‘‘ textual” in- 
spiration for selecting the right reading is requi- 
site for the very same reason, neither more nor 
less, which supposes any verbal inspiration origi- 
nally requisite for constituting a right reading. 
It matters not.in which stage of the Bible’s pro- 
gress the errorcommences; first stage and last stage 
are all alike in the sight of God, There was, reader, 











lations. How many he added, I cannot tell with- 
out consulting books—a thing which I very seldom 
do. But since that day, and long after Bentley and 
Mill were in their graves, Griesbach, the German, 
has risen to the top of the tree, by towering above 
them allin the accuracy of his collations. Yet, 
as the harvest comes before the gleanings, we may 
be sure that Wetstein’s barn housed the very 
wealth of all this variety. Of this it was, then, 
that Bentley spoke. And what was it that he 
spoke ? Why, he, the great scholar, pronounced, 
as with the authority of a Chancery decree, that 
the vast majority of various readings made no 
difference at all in the sense. In the sense, ob- 
serve ; but many things might make a difference 
in the sense which would still leave the doctrine 
undisturbed. For instance, in the passage about 
a cainel going through the eye of a needle, it will 
make a difference in the sense, whether you 
read in the Greek word for camel the oriental 
animal of that name, or a ship’s cable ; but no 
difference at all arises in the spiritual doctrine. 
Or, illustrating the case out of Shakspeare, it 
makes no difference as to the result, whether you 
read in Hamlet ‘‘ to take arms against a sea of 
troubles;” or (as has been suggested), ‘‘ against a 
siege of troubles ;” but it makes a difference as to 
the integrity of the image.* What has a sea to 


*** Integrity of the metaphor.”—One of the best notes 
ever written by Warburton was in justification of the o 

reading, sea. It was true, that against a sea it would be 
idle to take arms. We, that have lived since sg er 
day, have learned by the solemn example of Mrs. Pa ~ 4 
ton (which, it is to be hoped, none of us willever ’ 
how useless, how vain it is to take up a mop 
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do with arms? What has a camel,* the quadru- 
ped, todo with a needle? A prodigious mino- 
rity, therefore, there is of such various readings 
as slightly affect the sense; but this minority be- 
comes next to nothing, when we inquire for such 
as affect any doctrine. This was Bentley’s opi- 
nion upon the possible disturbance offered to the 
Christian by various readings in the New Testa- 
ment. You thought that the carelessness, or, 
at times, even the treachery of men, through 
so many centuries, must have ended in corrupt- 
ing the original truth; yet, after all, you see 
the light burns as brightly and steadily as ever. 
We, now, that are not bibliolatrists, no more be- 
lieve that, from the disturbance of a few words 
here or there, any evangelical truth can have 
suffered a wound or mutilation, than we believe 
that the burning of a wood, or even of a forest, 
which happens in our vast American possessions, 


sometimes from natural causes (lightning, or | 


spontaneous combustion), sometimes from an In- 
dian’s carelessness, can seriously have injured 
botany. But for him, who conceives an invio- 
lable sanctity to have settled upon each word and 
particle of the original record, there should have 
been strictly required an inspiration (No. 5) to 
prevent the possibility of various readings aris- 
ing. It is too late, however, to pray for that; 
the various readings have arisen ; here they are ; 
and what’s to be done now? The only resource 
for the bibliolatrist is—to invoke a new inspira- 
tion (No, 4) for helping him out of his difficulty, 
by guiding his choice. We, anti-bibliolaters, are 
not so foolish as to believe that God having once 
sent a deep message of truth to man, would suffer 
it to lie at the mercy of a careless or a wicked 
copyist. Treasures so vast would not be left at 
the mercy of accidents so vile. _ Very little more 
than two hundred years ago, a London eomposi- 
tor, not wicked at all, but simply drunk, in print- 
ing Deuteronomy, left out the most critical of 
words ; the seventh commandment he exhibited 
thus—*“ Thou shalt commit adultery;”’ in which 
form the sheet was struck off. And though in 
those days no practical mischief could arise from 
this singular erratum, which English Griesbachs 
will hardly enter upon the roll of various read- 
ings, yet, harmless as it was, it met with punish- 


?? 


ment. “Scandalous!” said Laud, ‘* shocking! 





Atlantic ocean. Great is the mop, great is Mrs Parting- 
ton, but greater is the Atlantic. Yet, though ell arms 
must be idle against the sea considered literally, and 


xara ray Pavraciey under that image, Warburton con- | 


tended justly that all images, much employed, evanesce 
into the ideas which they represent. A sea of troubles 
comes to mean only a mu/titude of troubles. No image of 
the sea is suggested; and arms, incongruous in relation 
to the literal sea, is not so in relation to a multitude; be- 
sides, that the image arms itself, evanesces for the same 
reason into resistance. For this one note, which I cite 
from boyish remembrance, I have always admired the 
subtlety of Warburtev. 

* Meantime, though using this case as an illustration, 
I believe that camel is, after all, the true translation; first, 
on account of the undoubted proverb in the east about the 
elephant going through the neddle’s cye; the relation is 
that of contrast as to itude; and the same relation 
holds as to the camel! and the needle’s eye : secondly, be- 
cause the proper word for a eable, it has been alleged, is 


mot “camclus,” but “ camilus.”’ 


| to tell men in the seventeenth century, asa bibli- 
_cal rule, that they positively must commit adul- 
tery!” The brother compositors of this drunken 


biblical reviser, being too honourable to betray 
the individual delinquent, the Star Chamber 
fined the whole “‘chapel.” Now, the copyiets of 
MSS. were as certain to be sometimes drunk as 
this compositor—famous by his act—utterly for- 
gotten in his person—whose crime is remembered 
_—the record of whose name has perished. We 
therefore hold, that it never was in the power, 
_or placed within the diseretion, of any copyist, 
| whether writer or printer, to injure the sacred 
_ oracles. But the bibliolatrist cannot say that; 
_ because, if he does, then he is formally unsaying 
| the very principle which is meant by bibliolatry, 
| He therefore must require another supplemen- 
| tary inspiration, viz., No, 4, to direct him in his 
| choice of the true reading amongst so many as 
continually offer themsclves.* 

Fifthly, as all words cover ideas, and many a 
word covers a choice of ideas, and very many ideas 
split into a variety of modifications, we shall, even 
after a fourth inspiration has qualified us for select- 
ing the true reading, still be at a loss how, upon 
this right reading, to fix the right acceptation. 
So there, at that fifth stage, in rushes the total 
deluge of human theological controversies. Ore 
church, or one sect, insists upon one sense ; 
another, and another, ‘*‘ to the end of time,” 
insists upon a different sense. Babel is upon 
us; and, to get rid of Babel, we shall need a 
fifth inspiration. No. 5 is clamorously called 
for. 








* I recollect no variation in the text of Scripture whieh 
makes any startling change, even to the amouut of an 
eddy in its own circumjacent waters, except that famous 
— about the three witnesses—‘‘ There are three that 

ear record in heaven,’ &e. This has been denounced 
with perfect fury as an interpolation ; and it is impossible 
to sum up the quart bottles of ink, black and blue, that 
have been shed in the dreadful skirmish. Porson even, 
_ the all-acecomplished Grecian, in his letters to Archdeacon 
Travis, took a conspicuous part in the controversy ; his 
wish was, that men should think of him as asecond Bent- 
ley tilting against Phalaris; and he stung like a hornet. 
To be a Cambridge man in those days was to be a hater of 
all Establishments in England; things and persons were 
hated alike. I hope the same thing may not betres at pre- 
sent. It may chance that on this subject Master Porson 
will get stung through his coffin, before he is many years 
| deader. However, if this particular variation troubles the 
waters just around itself (for i: would desolate a Popish 
village to withdraw its local saint), yet carrying one’s eye 
from this Epistle to the whole domains of the New Testa- 
meut—yet, looking away from that defrauded village to 
| universal Christendom, we must exclaim— What does one 
miss? Surely Christendom is not disturbed because a 
village suffers wrong; the sea is not roused because an 
| eddy in a corner is boiling ; the doctrine of the Trinity is 
| not in danger because Mr. Porson is in a passion, 
+ One does not wish to be tedious ; or, if one has a giftin 
that way, naturally one does not wish to bestow it upon 
| a perfect stranger, as ‘‘ the reader” usnaily is, but to re- 
serve a part for the fireside, and the use of one’s most 
beloved friends; else I could torment the reader by a 
longer succession of numbers, and perhaps drive him to 
despair. But one more of the series, viz., No. 6, as 
parting gage d’amitié, he must ss it me to 
drop into bis poeket. Supposing, , that No. 5 were sur- 
mounted, and that, superuaturally, you knew the value to 
a hair's breadth of every separate word (or, perhaps, compo- 
site phrase made up rom a constellation of words)—ah, 
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But we all know, each knows by his own ex- 
perience, that No. 5 is not forthcoming ; and, 
im the absence of that, what avail for us the others ? 
«Man overboard !” is the cry upon deck ; but 
what avails it for the poor drowning creature that 
a rope being thrown to him is thoroughly secured 
at one end to the ship, if the other end floats wide 
of ‘his grasp ¢ 
fromour prison-roof, that seems high as the 
clouds, by knotting together all the prison bed- 


clothes, and all the aids from friends outside. | 
| frailty of languages is the strongest proof of this; 


But all is too short: after swarming down the 
line, in middle air, we find ourselves hanging : 
sixty feet of line are still wanting. ‘To re-ascend 
-+that is impossible : to drop boldly—alas ! that 
is to die. 

Meantime, what need of this eternal machinery, 
that eternally is breaking like ropes of sand ? 
Or of this earth resting on an elephant, that rests 
on a tortoise, that, when all is done, must still 
consent to rest on the common atmosphere of 
Ged? These chains of inspiration are needless. 
The great ideas of the Bible protect themselves, 
The heavenly truths, by their own imperishable- 
ness, defeat the mortality of languages with which 
for a moment they are associated. Is the light- 
ning enfeebled or dimmed, because for thousands 
of years it has blended with the tarnish of earth 
and the steams of earthly graves? Or light, 
which so long has travelled in the chambers of 
our sickly air, and searched the haunts of im- 
purity—is that less pure than it was in the first 
chapter of Genesis? Or that more holy light of 
truth—the truth, suppose, written from his crea- 
tion upon the tablets of man’s heart—which truth 
never was imprisoned in any Hebrew or Greek, 
but has ranged for ever through courts and camps, 
deserts and cities, the original lesson of justice to 
man and piety to God—has that become tainted 
by intercourse with flesh ? or has it become hard 
to decipher, because the very heart, that human 
heart where it is inscribed, is so often blotted 
with falsehoods? You are aware, perhaps, 
reader, that in the Mediterranean sea, off the 
coast of Asia Minor (and, indeed, elsewhere), 
through the very middle of the salt-sea billows, 
rise up, in shining columns, fountains of fresh 
water.* *In the desert of the sea are found Ara- 
bian fountains of Ishmacl and Isaac! Are these 





be known, their sense nay be known, but their dogical rela- 
tion is still doubtful. The word X and the word Y are 
separately clear; but has Y the dependency of a conse- 
quence upon X, or no dependency atall? Is the clause 
which stands eleventh in the series a direct prolongation 
of that which stands tenth ? or is the tenth wholly inde- 
pendent and insulated? or does it occupy the place of a 
parenthesis, so as to modify the ninth clause? People 
that have practised composition as much, and with as vigi- 
lantan eye as myself, know also, by thousands of cases, 
how infinite is the disturbance caused in the logic of a 
thought by the mere position of a word as despicable as 
the word even. A mote, that is itself invisible, shall darken 
the august faculty of sight in a human eye—the heavens 
shall be hidden by a wretched atom that dares not show 
itself—and the station of a syllable shall cloud the judg- 
meut of a council. Nay, even an ambiguous emphasis 
falling to the right-hand word, or the left hand-word, shall 
confound a system. 

* See Mr. Yates’s “ Annotations upon Fellowes’s Re- 
searches in Anatolia,” as one authority for this singular 
phenomenon, 
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fountains poisoned for the poor victim of: fever, 
because they have to travel through a contagion 
of waters not potable? Oh, no! They bound 
upwards like arrows, cleaving the seas above with 
as much projectile force as the glittering water. 
works of Versailles cleave the air, and rising as 
sweet to the lip as ever mountain torrent, that 
comforted the hunted deer. no i 
It is impossible to suppose that any truth, 
launched by God upon the agitations of things so 
unsettled as languages, can perish. The very 


because it is impossible to suppose that anything 
so great can have been committed to the fidelity 
of anything sotreacherous, There is laughter in 
heaven when it is told of man, that he fancies his 
earthly jargons, which, to heavenly ears, must 
sound like the chucklings of poultry, equal to the 
task of hiding or distorting any light of revela- 
tion. Had words possessed any authority or re- 
straint over scriptural truth, a much worse dan- 
ger would have threatened it than any malice in 
the human will, suborning false copyists, or sur- 
reptitiously favouring depraved copies. Evena ge- 
neral conspiracy of the human race for such a pur- 
pose would avail against the Bible only as a gene- 
ral conspiracy to commit suicide might avail 
against the drama of God’s providence. Either 


conspiracy would first become dangerous when , 


first either became possible. But a real danger 
seems to lie in the insensible corruption going on 
for ever within all languages, by means of which 
they are eternally dying away from their own 
vital powers ; and that is a danger which is tra- 
velling fast after all the wisdom and the wit, the 
eloquence and the poetry of this earth, like a 
mountainous wave, and will finally overtake them 
—their very vehicles being lost and confounded 
to human sensibilities. But such a wave will 
break harmlessly against scriptural truth ; and 
not merely because that truth will for ever evade 
such a shock by its eternal transfer from lan- 
guage to Janguage—from languages dying out to 
languages in vernal bloom—but also because, if 
it could not evade the shock, supreme truth would 
surmount it for a profounder reason. <A danger 
analogous to this once existed ina different form. 


The languages into which the New Testament 


was first translated offered an apparent obstacle 
to the translation that seemed insurmountable. 
The Latin, for instance, did not present the spi- 


ritual words which such a translation demanded ; » 
and how should it, when the corresponding ideas _ 
had no existence amongst the Romans? Yet, if... 


not spiritual, the language of Rome was intellec- 


tual ; it was the language of a cultivated and — 


But what shall be done if the New 


noble race, 


Testament wishes to drive a tunnel throughs r 
rude forest race, having an undeveloped language, _. 


and understanding nothing but war ? 


Four cen-., 


turies after Christ, the Gothic Bishop Ulphilas ” 


set about translating the Guspels for his country- | 


men. He had no words for expressing spiritual 
relations or spiritual operations. The mew no- 
menclature of moral graces, humility, r i 
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nised for sich amongst men, having first of all 
been shown in blossom, and distinguished from 
weeds, by Christian gardening, had to be repro- 
daced in the Gothic language, with apparently no 
means whatever of effecting it. In this earliest 
of what we may call ancestral translations, (for 
the Goths were of our own blood), and, therefore, 
by many degrees, this most interesting of trans- 
lations, may be seen to this day, after fourteen 
centuries and upwards have passed, how the 
good bishop succeeded, to what extent he suc- 
ceeded, and by what means. I shall take a se- 





parate opportunity for investigating that prob- 
lem; but at present I will content myself with 
noticing a remarkable principle which applies to 
the case, and illustrating it by a remarkable anec- 
dote. The principle is this—that in the grander 
parts of knowledge, which do not deal much with | 
petty details, nearly all the building or constructive 
ideas (those ideas which build up the system of 
that particular knowledge) lie involved within 
each other ; so that any one of the series, being 
awakened in the mind, is sufficient (given a multi- 
tude of minds) to lead backwards or forwards, 
analytically or symthetically, into many of the 
rest. That is the principle ;* and the story which 
illustrates it is this:—A great work of Apollonius, 
the sublime geometer, was supposed in part to 
have perished : seven of the eight books remained 
in the original Greek ; but the eighth was missing. 





The Greek, after much search, was not recovered; 
but at length there was found (in the Bodleian, 





* “ That is the principle’’—I am afraid, on reviewing 
this passage, that the reader may still say, “ What is the 
principle?’’ I will add, therefore, the shortest explanation 
of my meaning. If into any Pagan language you had 
oceasion to translate the word love, or purity, or penitence, 
&c., you could not do it. The Greek language itself, per- 
haps the finest (all things weighed and valued) that man 





has employed, could not do it. The scale was not so 
pitched as to make the transfer possible. It was to exe- | 
cute organ music on a guitar. And, hereafter, I will en- | 
deavour to show bow scandalous an error has been com- | 
mitted on this subject, not by scholars only, but by religious | 
philosophers. The relation of Christian ethics (which | 
word ethics, however, is itself most insufficient) to natural | 
or universal ethics is a field yet uncultured by a rational | 
thought. The first word of sense has yet to be spoken. | 
There lies the difficulty ; and the principle which meets | 
it is this, that what any one idea could never effect for | 
itself (insulated, it must remain an unknown quality for 
ever), the total system of the ideas developed from its 
centre would effect for each separately. To know the part, 
you must first know the whole, or know it, at least, by 
some outline. The idea of purity, fur instance, in its 
Christian altitude, would be utterly incomprehensible, 
and, besides, could not sustain itself for a moment if by | 
any glimpse it were approached. But when a ruin was 
unfolded that had affected the human race, and many 
things heretofore unobserved, because uncombined, were 
gathered into a unity of evidence to that ruin, spread 
through innumerable channels, the great altitude would 
begin dimly to reveal itself by means of the mighty depth 
in correspondence. One deep calleth to another. One 
after ohne the powers lodged in the awful succession of un- 
Pry ewe react upon each other; and thus the 
feeblest language would be as capable of receiving and re- 
flecting the system of truths (because the system is an 
arch that supports itself) as the richest and noblest ; and 
for the same reason that makes geometry careless of lan- 
guage. The vilest jargon that ever was used by a shiver- 
ing savage of Terra del Fuego is as capable of dealing with 
the sublime and eternal affections of space and quantity 
with up and. down, with more and less, with circle and 


I think,) an Arabic translation of it. An English 
mathematician, Halley, knowing not one word of 
Arabic, determined (without waiting for that 
Arabic key) to pick the lock of this MS. And 
he did so. Through strength of preconception, 
derived equally from his knowledge of the general 
subject, and from his knowledge of this particular 
work in its earlier sections, using also to some ex- 
tent the subtle art of the decipherer,* now become 
so powerful an instrument of analysis, he trans- 
lated the whole Arabic MS. He printed it—he 
published it. .He tore—he extorted the truth 
from the darkness of an unknown language—he 


would not suffer the Arabic to benefit by its own ° 


obscurity to the injury of mathematics. And the 
book remains a monument to this day, that a sys- 
tem of ideas, having internal coherency and inter- 
dependency, is vainly hidden under an unknown 
tongue ; that it may be illuminated and restored 
chiefly through their own reciprocal involutions. 
The same principle applies, and «@ fortiori applies, 
to religious truth, as one which lies far deeper 
than geometry in the spirit of man, one to which 
the inner attestation is profounder, and to which 
the key-notes of Scripture (once awakened on the 
great organ of the heart) are sure to call up cor- 
responding echoes. It is not in the power of lan- 
guage to arrest or to defeat this mode of truth ; 
because, when once the fundamental base is fur- 
nished by revelation, the human heart itself is 
able to co-operate in developing the great har- 
monies of the system, without aid from language, 
and in defiance of language —without aid from 
human learning, and in defiance of human 
learning. 

Yinally, there is another security against the 
suppression or distortion of any great biblical 
truth by false readings, which I will state in the 
briefest terms. The reader is aware of the boy- 
ish sport sometimes called “ drake-stone ;” a 
flattish stone is thrown by a little dexterity so as 
to graze the surface of a river, but so, also, as in 
grazing it to dip below the surface, to rise again 
from this dip, again to dip, again to ascend, and 
so on alternately, @ plusieurs reprises. In the 
same way, with the same effect of alternate re- 
surrections, all scriptural truths reverberate and 
diffuse themselves along the pages of the Bible; 
none is confined to one text, or to one mode of 


_enanciation; all parts of the scheme are eter- 


nally chasing each other, like the parts of a fugue; 
they hide themselves in one chapter, only to re- 
store themselves in another; they diverge, only 
to recombine ; and under such a vast variety of 
expressions, that, even in that way, supposing 
language to have powers over religious truth— 
which it never had, or can have—any abuse of 
such a power would be thoroughly neutralised. 








radios, angle and tangent, as is the golden language of 
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* “ Art of the decipherer.”—An art which, in the preeed- 
ing century, had been greatly iauproved by Wallis, Savilian 
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The case’ resembles the diffusion of vegetable 
seeds through the air and through the waters ; 
‘draw a cordon sanitaire against dandelion or 
thistle-down, and see if the armies of earth would 
suffice to interrupt this process of radiation, which 
yet is but the distribution of weeds. Suppose, 
for instance, the text about the three heavenly 
witnesses to have been eliminated finally as an 
interpolation. The first thought is—there goes to 
wreck a great doctrine! Notatall, That text 
occupied but a corner of the garden. 
and the secret implications of the truth, have 
escaped at a thousand points in vast arches 
above our heads, rising high above the garden 
wall, and have sown the earth with memorials of 
the mystery which they envelope. 

The final inference is this—that Scriptural 





The truth, | 


truth is endowed with a sclf-conservative and a | 
self, he has in that very qualification silently 


self-restorative virtue ; it nceds no long succes- 
sions of verbal protection by inspiration; it is 
self-vrotected ; first, internally, by the complex 
power which bclongs to the Christian system of 
involving its own integrations, in the same way 
as a musical chord involves its own successions 
of sound, and its own resolutions ; secondly, in 
an external and obvious way, it is protected by 
its prodigious iteration, and sccret presupposal in 
all varieties of form, Consequently, as the peril 
connected with language is thus effectually barred, 
the eall for any verbal inspiration (which, on se- 
parate grounds, is shown to be self confounding) 
shows itself now, in a second form, to be a gra- 
tuitous delusion, since, in effect, it is a call for 
protection against a danger which cannot have 
any existence, 

There is another variety of bibliolatry arising 
in a diflerent way—not upon errors of language 





incident to human infirmity, but upon deliberate | 


errors indispensable to divine purposes. 
ease is one which has been considered with far 
too little attention, else it could never have been 
thought strange that Christ should comply in 
things indiflerent with popular errors. A few 
words will put the reader in possession of my 


view. Speaking of the Bible, (dil. says, “ We 


admit that its separate parts are the work of | 
/meet popular comprehension, but is delivered directly, 


frail and fallible human beings. We do not seck 
to build upon it systems of cosmogony, chronology, 
astronomy, and natural history. 
reason of internal or external probability which 
should induce us to believe that such matters 
could ever have been the subjects of direct revela- 
tion.”’ Is that all ¢ There is no reason, certainly, 
for expectations so foolish ; but is there no 
adamantine reason against them‘ It is no 
business of the ible, we are told, to teach science. 
Certainly not ; but that is far too little. /It is an 
obligation resting upon the Bible, if it is to be 


The 
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these two, suppose, and not all ? 
tion, even deadlier, would have followed, 
clear as is the purpose of day-light, that the 
whole body of the arts and sciences composes one 
vast machinery for the irritation and development 


But an objec; 
It is 


of the human intellect. For this end they exist, 
To see God, therefore, descending into the arena 
of science, and contending, as it were, for his own 
prizes, by teaching science in the Bible, would be 
to see him intercepting from their self-evident 
destination (viz., man’s intellectual benefit) his 
own problems by solving them himself. No 
spectacle could more dishonour the divine idea, 
The Bible must not teach anything that man can 
teach himself, Does the doctrine require a re- 
velation ¢—then nobody but God can teach it, 
Does it require none ‘/—then in whatever ease 
God has qualified man to do a thing for him- 


laid an injunction upon man to do it, by giving 
the power. Lut it is fancied that a divine 
teacher, without descending to the unworthy 
oltice of teaching science, might yet have kept 
his own language free from all collusion with 
human error, Hence, for instance, it was argued 
at one time, that any language in the Bible im- 
plying the earth to be stationary, and central to 
our system, could not have been a compliance 
with the popular errors of the time, but must be 
taken to express the absolute truth. And so grew 
the anti-Galilean fanatics. Out of similar notions 


_have risen the absurdities of a polemic Bible 


chronology, &c.* Meantime, if a man sets him- 
self steadily to contemplate the consequences 
which must inevitably have followed any deviation 
from the usual erroneous phraseology, he will see 
the utter impossibility that a teacher (pleading a 
heavenly mission) could allow himself to deviate 
by one hair’s breadth (and why should he wish 
to deviate ?) from the ordinary language of the 
times. To have uttered one syllable, for instance, 
that implied motion in the earth, would have 
issued into the following ruins :—F rst, it would 





* The Bible cosmology stands upon another footing. 
That is not gathered from a casual expression, shaped to 


| formally, and elaborately, as a natural preface to the 


We know no | 


consistent with itself, that it should refuse to 


teach science ; and, if the Bible ever had taught 


any one art, science, or process of life, capital | . ree 
J , ‘ I Bie. that meaning only in common historical transactions be- 


doubts would have clouded our confidence in the 
authority of the book. By what caprice, it would 
have been asked, is a divine mission abandoned 
suddenly for a human mission? By what caprice 
is this one science taught, and others not{ Or 


history of man and his habitation. Here, accordingly, 
there Is no instance of accommodation to vulgar ignorance ; 
and the persuasion gains ground continually that the 
order of succession in the phenomena of creation will be 
eventually confirmed by scientific geology, so far as this 
science may ever succeed in unlinking the steps of the 
process. Nothing, in fact, disturbs the grandeur and 
solemnity of the Mosaical cosmogony, except (as usual) 
the ruggedness of the bibliolater. He, finding the 
English word day employed in the measurement of the 
intervals, tukes it for granted that this must mean @ 
nychthemeron of twenty-four hours; imports, therefore, into 
the bibhieal text this conceit; fights for his own opinion, a8 
for a revelation from heaven ; and thus disfigures: the 
great inangural chapter of human history with this single 
feature of a fairy-tale, where everything else is told wit 

the most majestie simplicity. But this word, which so 
ignorantly he presumes to be an ordinary human day, bears 


tween man and man; but never once in the great pro- 
plietie writings, where God comes forward as himself the 
principal agent. It then means always a vast and mys 
terious duration—undetermined, even to this hour, 10 
Daniel. The heptameron is not a week, but a shadowy 
adumbration of a week. 
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have tainted the teacher with the suspicion of 
lunacy ; and, secondly, would haye placed him in 
this inextricable dilemma. On the one hand, to 
answer the questions prompted by his own per- 
plexing language, would have opened upon him, 
as a necessity, one stage after another of scientific 
eross-examination, until his spiritual mission 
would have been forcibly swallowed up in the 
mission of natural philosopher ; but, on the 
other hand, to pause resolutely at any one stage 
of this public examination, and to refuse all 
further advance, would be, in the popular opinion, 
to retreat as a bafiled disputant from insane para- 
doxes which he had not been able to support. 
One step taken in that direction was fatal, 
whether the great envoy retreated from his own 
words to leave behind the impression that he was 
defeated as a rash speculator, or stood to these 
words, and thus fatally entangled himself in the 
inexhaustible succession of explanations and justi- 
fications. In either event the spiritual mission was 
at an end : it would have perished in shouts of 
derision, from which there could have been no 
retreat, and no retrieval of character. The great- 
est of astronomers, rather than seem ostenta- 


tious or unseasonably learned, will stoop to the | 


popular phrase of the sun’s rising, or the sun’s 
motion in the ecliptic. But God, for a purpose 
commensurate with man’s eternal welfare, is by 
these critics supposed incapable of the same petty 
abstinence. 

The same line of argument applies to all the 
compliances of Christ with the Jewish prejudices 
(partly imported from the Euphrates) as_ to 
demonology, witchcraft, &c. By the way, in 
this last word, “ witcheraft,” and the too memor- 
able histories connected with it, lies a perfect 
mine of bibliolatrous madness, As it illustrates 
the folly and the wickedness of the bibliolaters, 
let us pause upon it. 

The word witch, these bibliolaters take it for 
granted, must mean exactly what the original 
Hebrew means, or the Greek word chosen by the 
LXX.; so much, and neither more nor less. 
That is, from total ignorance of the machinery 
by which language moves, they fancy that every 


idea and word which exists, or has existed, for | 


any nation, ancient or modern, must have a 
direct interchangeable equivalent in all other 
languages ; and that, if the dictionaries do not 
show it, that must be because the dictionaries are 
bad. Will these worthy people have the good- 
ness, then, to translate coquette into Hebrew, and 
post-office into Greck? ‘The fact is, that all 
languages, and in the ratio of their development, 
offer ideas absolutely separate and exclusive to 
themselves. Inthe highly-cultured languages of 
England, France, and Germany, are words, by 
thousands, which are strictly untranslateable. 
They may be approached, but cannot be refleeted 
as from a mirror. To take an image from the 
language of eclipses, the correspondence between 
the disk of the original word and its translated 
representative is, in thousands of instances, not 
annular ; the centres do not coincide ; the words 


overlap ; and this arises from the varying modes 
in which different nations combine ideas. The 
French word shall combine the elements, ,'m, n; 
o—the nearest English word, perhaps, m, n, 0, p. 
For instance, in all words applied to the nuances 
of manners, and generally to social differences, 
how prodigious is the wealth of the French 
language! How merely untranslateable for all 
Europe! I suppose, my bibliolater, you have 
not yet finished your Hebrew or Samaritan 
translation of coquette. Well, you shall be ex 
cused from that, if you will only translate it inte 
| English. You cannot: you are obliged to keep 
| the French word ; and yet you take for granted, 
without inquiry, that in the word “ witcheraft,” 
and in the word “ witch,” applied to the soreeress 
of Endor, our authorised English Bible of King 
James’s day must be correct. And your wicked 
bibliolatrous ancestors proceeded on that idea 
| throughout Christendom to murder harmless, 
| friendless, and oftentimes crazy old women. 
| Meantime the witch of Endor in no respect re- 
| sembled our modern domestic witeh.* There 
_ was as much difference as between a Roman Pro- 
| eonsul, surrounded with eagle-bearers, and a 
_ commercial Consul’s clerk with a pen behind his 
ear, Apparently she was not so much a Medea 
asan Erichtho. (See the Pharsalia.) She was 
an vocatrir, or female necromancer, evoking 
_ phantoms that stood in some unknown relation to 
dead men ; and then by some artifice (it has 
been supposed) of ventriloquism,} causing these 
phantoms to deliver oracular answers upon great 
political questions. Oh, that one had lived in 
the times of those New-England wretches that de- 
solated whole districts and terrified vast provinces 
by their judicial murders of witches, ander plea 








*“ The domestic witch.”—It is the common notion that 
the superstition of the evil eye, so widely diffused in the 
Southern lands, and in some, not a slumbering, but a 
fiercely operative superstition, is unknown in England and 
other Northern latitudes. On the contrary, to my think- 
ing, the regular old vulgar witch of England and Seot- 
land was but an impersonatrix of the very same supersti- 
tion. Virgil expresses this mode of sorcery to the letter, 
when his shepherd says— 





| ‘*Nescio quis teneros oculus mili fiscinat agnos t” 
| Precisely in that way it was that the British witch ope- 
rated. She, by her eye, blighted the natural powers of 
growth and fertility. By the way, I ought to mention, 
as a case parallel to that of the Bible's recognising 
witcheraft, and of enlightened nations continuing to 
punish it, that St. Panl himself, in an equal degree, 
| recognises the evil eye; that is, he uses the idea, (though 
| certainly not meaning to accredit such an idea,) as one 
| that briefly and energetically conveyed his meaning to 
those whom he was addressing. ‘* Oh, foolish Galatians, 
who hath bewitched you’’’ That is, literally, who bas 
fascinated your senses by the evil eye? For the Greek is, 
tis umas ebaskanen? Now the word cbaskanen is a past 
tense of the verb baskaino, which was the technical term 
for the action of the evileye. Without having written a 
treatise on the olic digamma, probably the reader is 
aware that F is V, and that, in many languages, Band V 
are interchangeable letters through thousands of words, 
as the Italian favola, from the Latin tabula. Under that 
little process it was that the Greek baskaine transmi- 
grated into the Latin fasciao; so that St. Paul's word, 
in speaking to the Galatians, is the very same word as 
Virgil's, in speaking of the shepherd's tock as charmed 
by the evil eye. 

+1 am not referring to German infidels. Very pious 





commentators have connected her with the engasirimuthos 
tyyerrepeudes) or veutriloyuists, .° 
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of a bibliolatrous warrant ; until at last the fiery 
furnace, which they had heated for women and 
children, shot forth flames that, like those of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, seizing upon his very 
agents, began to reach some of the murderous 
judges and denouncers! 

Yet, after all, are there not express directions 
in Scripture to exterminate witches from the 
land? Certainly ; but that does not argue any 
scriptural recognition of witchcraft as a possible 
offence. An imaginary crime may imply a cri- 
minal intention that is not imaginary ; but also, 
which much more directly concerns the interests 





| 
| 


| 


of a state, a criminal purpose, that rests upon a | 


pure delusion, may work by means that are feloni- 
ous for ends that are fatal. At this moment, we 
English and the Spaniards have laws, and severe 
ones, against witchcraft, viz., in the West Indies, 
and indispensable it is that we should. The 
Obeah man from Africa can do no mischief to one 
of us. The proud and enlightened white man 
despises his arts; and for him, therefore, these arts 
have no existence, for they work only through 
strong preconceptions of their reality, and through 
trembling faith in their efficacy, But by that very 
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agency they are all-sufficient for the ruin of the poor 
credulous negro; he is mastered by original faith, 
and has perished thousands of times under the 
knowledge that Obi had been set for him. Justly, 
therefore, do our colonial courts punish the Obeah 
sorcerer, who (though an imposter) is not the less a 
murderer. Now the Hebrew witchcraft was proba. 
bly even worse; equally resting on delusions, never- 
theless, equally it worked for unlawful ends, and 
(which chiefly made it an object of divine wrath) it 
worked through idolatrous agencies. It must, there- 
fore, have kept up that connexion with idolatry 
which it was the unceasing effort of the Hebrew 
polity to exterminate from the land. Consequent- 


ily, the Hebrew commonwealth might, as consis- 


tently as our own, denounce and punish witchcraft 
without liability to the inference that it therefore 
recognised the pretensions of witches as real, in the 
sense of working their bad ends by the means 
which they alleged. Their magic was causatively 
of no virtue at all, but, being believed in, through 
this belief it became the occasional means of excit- 
ing the imagination of its victims; after which 
the consequences were the same as if the magie 
had acted physically according to its pretences,* 


( To be concluded in our nezt. ) 
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BY GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


Mvcu as we hear of Schools of Authors, there has, | 


properly speaking, been but one in British Litera- 
ture—at least, within this century. There was 
never, for example, auy such thing as a Lake school. 
A school supposes certain conditions and cirecwn- 
stances which are not to be found among the poets 
referred to. 
master. Now, the Lake Poets had no common 
master, either among themselves or others. 
owned allegiance neither to Shakspeare, nor Milton, 
nor Wordsworth. Each stood near, but each stood 
alone, like the stars composing one of the constella- 
tions. A school, again, implies a common creed. 
But we have no evidence, external or internal, that, 
though the poetical diction of the Lakers bore a cer- 
tain resemblance, that their poetical creed was identi- 
eal. Indeed, we are yet to learn that Southey had, 
of any depth or definitude, a poetical creed at all. 
A school, again, supposes a similar mode of training. 
But how different the erratic education of Coleridge, 
from the slow, solemn, silent degrees by which, with- 
out noise of hammer or edge-tool, arose, like the 
ancient temple, the majestic structure of Words- 
worth’s mind! 


It supposes, first of all, a common | 


They | 


narrow but profound depths—in Southey, almost 
totally quiescent. The term Lake School, in short, 
applied at first in derision, has been retained, prin- 
cipally because it is convenient—nay, suggests a 
pleasing image, and gives both the public and the 
critics “ glimpses, that do make them less forlorn,” 
of the blue peaks of Helvellyn and Skiddaw, and of 
the blue waters of Derwent and Windermere. 

The Cockney school was, if possible, a misnomer 
more absurd—striving, as it did, in vain to include, 
within one term, three spirits so essentially distinct 


as Hazlitt, Keats, and Leigh Hunt-—the first a stern 


metaphysician, who had fallen into a hopeless pas- 
sion for poetry ; the second, the purest specimen of 


the ideal—a ball of beautiful foam, “ cut off from 


| 


A school, besides, implies such | 


strong and striking resemblances as shall serve to | 


overpower the specific differences between the writers 
who compose it. But we are mistaken if the dissi- 
“milarities 
Southey be not as great as the points in which they 
agree. Take, for example, the one quality of specu- 
lative intellect. That, in the mind of Coleridge, 
was restless, discontented, and daring—in Words- 


between Wordsworth, Coleridge, and _ 


the water,” and not adopted by the air; the third, 
a fine tricksy medium between the poet and the wit, 
half a sylph and half an Ariel, now hovering round 
a lady’s curl, and now stirring the fiery tresses of 
the Sun—a fairy fluctuating link, connecting Pope 
with Shelley. We need not be at pains to cut out 


into little stars the Blackwood constellation, or dwell 


on the differences between a Wilson, a Lockhart, 
and a James Hogg. 

One school, however, there has appeared within 
the last fifty years, answering to all the characteris 


ties we have enumerated, namely, the Godwin school,’ 
who, by a common master—the old man eloquent» 
himself—a common philosophical as well as poetical; 
belief, common training, that of warfare with society, 
and many specific resemblances in manner and styles: 
This cluster includes, 
worth, still, collected, brooding perpetually over | the names of William Godwin, Mary Wollstonecroft,; 


are proclaimed to be one. 





aa] verry “TTA 
* Does that argument not cover ‘‘the New England wretches” so unreservedly denounced in a preceding paragraph? —Eo. 
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Brockden Brown of America, Shelley, and Mrs. Shel- 
ley. 


| 


Old Godwin scarcely got justice in this Magazine | 


from Mr. De Quincey. 


Slow, cumbrous, elephan- 


tine-as he was, there was always a fine spirit animat- | 


ing his most lumpish movements. He was never 


| 


eontemptible—often common-place, indeed, but often | 


great. There was much in him of the German cast | 


of mind—the same painful and plodding diligence, 
added to high imaginative qualities. His great 


merit at the time—and his great error, as it proved | 


afterwards—lay in wedding a partial philosophic 
system with the universal truth of fiction. Hence 
the element which made the public drunk with his 
merits at first rendered them oblivious afterwards. 
So dangerous it is to connect fiction (the finer alias 
of truth) with any dogma or myths less perishable 
than the theogony of Homer, or the Catholicism of 
Cervantes. After all, what was the theory of God- 
win, but the masque of Christianity ? Cloaking the 
leading principle of our religion, its disinterested 
benevolence, under a copy of the features of 
Helvetius and Volney, he went a mumming with 
it in the train of the philosophers of the Re- 
volution. But when he approached the domain 
of actual life and of the human affections, the ugly 
disguise dropped, and his fictions we hesitate not to 
characterise as among the noblest illustrations of the 
Sermon on the Mount. But to the public they 

seemed the reiterations of exploded and dangerous 
errors—such a load of prejudice and prepossession 
had been suspended to their author’s skirts. And 
now, the excitement of danger and disgust having 
passed away from his theories, interest in the works 
which propounded them has also subsided. “ Caleb 
Williams,” once characterised by Hannah More as a 
cunning and popular preparation of the poison which 
the Political Justice had contained in a cruder form, 
and thereby branded as dangerous, is now forgotten, 
we suspect, by all but a very select class of circulat- 
ing library readers. ‘“ St. Leon,’’ “ Fleetwood,” “Man- 
deville,” and “Clondesley,” with all their varied merits, 
never attracted attention, except through the reflex 
interest and terror excited by their author’s former 
works. Thus political excitement has been at once 
a raising and a ruining influence to the writings of 
a great English author—ruining, we mean, at pre- 
sent—for the shade of neglect has yet to be created 
which can permanently conceal their sterling and 
imperishable worth. After the majority of the writ- 
ings of Dickens have perished—after one-half of 
Bulwer’s, and one-fourth of Scott’s novels have been 
forgotten—shall many reflective spirits be found fol- 
lowing the fugitive steps of Caleb Williams, or 

standing by the grave of Marguerite de Damville, or 
sympathising with the gloom of Mandeville, or of 
Bethlem Gabor, as they do well to be angry even 
unto death. If sincerity, simplicity, depth of 
thought, purity of sentiment, and power of genius 
can secure immortality to any productions, it is to 
the fictions of Godwin. 

Mary Wollstonecroft—since we saw her counte- 
nance prefixed to her husband’s Memoir—a face so 
sweet, ‘so spiritual, so far withdrawn from earthly 
thonghts, steeped in an enthusiasm so genuine—we 





haye ceased to wonder at the passionate attachment 





| of Southey, Fuseli, and Godwin to the gifted being 


who bore it. It is the most feminine countenance 
we ever saw in picture. The “ Rights of Women” 
seem in it melted down into one deliquinm of love, 
Fuseli once, when asked if he believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul, replied in language rather too 
rough to be quoted verbatim, “ 1 dun’t know if you 
have a soul, but I am sure that / have.” We are 


certain that he believed in the existence of at least 


one other immortal spirit—that of the owner of the 
still, serene, and rapt countenance on which he 
hopelessly doted. It is curious that on the first 
meeting of Godwin and his future wife, they “ imter- 
despised” —they recoiled from each other, like two 
enemies sudde nly meeting on the street, and it re- 
quired much after-intercourse to reoomeile them, and 
ultimately to create that passion which led to their 
union. 

Mary Wollstonecroft shone most in conversation. 
From this to composition she seemed to descend as 
from a throne. Coleridge describes her meeting 
and extinguishing some of Godwin’s objections to 
her arguments with a light, easy, playful air. Her 
fan was avery falchion in debate. Her works— 
“ History of the French Revolution,” “ Wanderer of 
Norway,” “ Rights of Women,” &¢.—have all pe- 
rished. Her own career was chequered and unhappy 
—her end was premature—-she died in childbed of 
Mrs. Shelley (like the sun going down to reveal the 
evening star); but her name shall live as that of a 
deep majestical and high-souled woman—the Ma- 
dame Roland of England—and who could, as well as 
she, have paused on her way to the scaffold, and 
wished for a pen to “record the strange thoughts 
that were arising in her mind.” Peace to her ashes! 
How consoling to think that those who in life were 
restless and unhappy, sleep the sleep of death as 
soundly as others—nay, seem to sleep more soundly 
—to be hushed by a softer lullaby, and surrounded 
by a profounder peace, than the ordinary tenants of 
the grave. Yes, sweeter, deeper, and longer is the 
repose of the ¢rwan¢ child, after his day of wandering 
is over, and the night of his rest is come. 

Another “ Wanderer o’er Eternity” was Brockden 
Brown, the Godwin of America. And worse for 
him, he was a wanderer, not from, but among men, 
For Cain of old, it was a relief to go forth from his 
species into the virgin empty earth. The builders 
of the Tower of Babel must have rejoiced as they 
saw the summit of their abortive building sinking 
down in the level plain ; they fled from it as a stony 
silent satire on their baffled ambition, and as a me- 
morial of the confusion of their speech—it scourged 
them forth into the wilderness, where they found 
peace and oblivion. A self-exiled Byron or Landor 
is rather to be envied; for though “how can your 
wanderer escape from his own shadow?” yet it is 
much if that shadow sweep forests and cataracts, 
fall large at morning or evening upon Alps and Ap- 
penines, or swell into the Demon of the Brockan. 
In this case misery takes a prouder, loftier 
and mounts a burning throne. But a man 
Brockden Brown, forced to carry his incommunicable 
sorrow into the press and thick of human society, 
nay, to coin it into the means of procuring daily 
bread, he is the true hero, even though he should 
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fall in the struggle. To carry one’s misery to mar- 
ket, and sell it to the highest bidder, what a neces- 
‘sity for a proud and sensitive spirit! Assuredly 
Brown was a brave strugeler, if not a successful one. 
‘Amid poverty, neglect, non-appreciation, hard labour, 
and the thousand ziaiseries of the crude country 
which America then was, he retained his integrity; 
he wrote on at what Godwin calls his “story 
books ;” he sought inspiration from his own gloomy 
woods and silent fields; and his works appear, amid 
what are called “ standard novels,” like tall wind- 
swept American pines amid shrubbery and_brush- 


wood. His name, after his untimely death, (at the | 


age of thirty-nine) was returned upon his ungrateful 
country—from Britain, where his writings first at- 


tained eminent distinction, while even yet Americans, | 


generally, prefer the adventure and bustle of Cooper 


to the stern Dante-like simplicity, the philosophical | 


spirit, and the harrowing and ghost-like interest of 
Brown. 

Of Shelley, having spoken so often, what more 
can we say? He seems to us as though the most 
beautiful of beings had been struck blind. 


compares him to a “Iunatic angel.” But perhaps 
his disease might be better denominated blindness. 
It was not because he saw falsely, but, as if seeing 
and delaying to worship the glory of Christ and his 
religion, that delay was punished by a swift and sud- 
den darkness. 
mated and fleshed, all his dream-like loveliness of 
form retained, but his eyes remaining shut! ‘Thus 


blind and beautiful stood Shelley on his pedestal, or | 


went wandering, an inspired sleep-walker, among 
his fellows, who, alas, not seeing his melancholy 
plight, struck and spurned, instead of gently and 
soothingly trying to lead him into the right path. 
We still think, notwithstanding Mr. De Quincey’s 
eloquent strictures in reply, that if pity and kind- 
hearted expostulation had been employed, they might 
have had the effect, if not of weaning lim from his 
errors, at least of modifying his expressions and feel- 


ings—if not of opening his eyes, at least of render- | 


ing him more patient and hopeful under his eclipse. 
What but a partial clouding of his mind could have 


prompted such a question as he asked upon the fol- , 
Haydon, the painter, met hin | 


lowing occasion ? 
once at a large dinner party in London. During 
the course of the entertainment, a thin, cracked, 
shrieking voice was heard from the one end of the 
table, “ you don’t believe, do you, Mr. Haydon, in 
that execrable thing, Christianity *’ The voice was 
poor Shelley’s, who could not be at rest with any 
new acquaintance till he ascertained his impressions 
on that one topic. 

Poets, perhaps all men, best understand them- 
selves. ‘Thus no word so true has been spoken of 
Shelley, as where he says of himself, that “an ada- 


mantine veil was built up between his mind and | 


heart.” His intellect led him in one direction—the 
true impulses of his heart in another. The one was 
with Spinoza—the other with Jom. ‘The contro- 


versy raged between them like fire, and even at 
death was not decided. We rejoice, in contrast with 
the brutal treatment he met with while living, to 
notice the tenderness which the most cvangelical 


Mr. De- 
. . . . e } 
Quincey, in unconscious plagiarism from another, | 


Imagine the Apollo Belvedere, ani-_ 


| periodicals (witness the present number of the Nort, 
British Review,) extend to the memory of this most 
| sincere, spiritual, and unearthly of modern men. It 
_is to us a proud reflection, that for at least seventeen 
years our opinion of him has remained unaltered, 
| It is not at all to be wondered at, that two such 
spirits as Shelley and Mary Godwin, when they met, 
should become instantly attached. On his own doe. 
trine of a state of pre-cxistence, we might say that 
the marriage had been determined long before, while 
yet the souls were waiting in the great antenatal 
antechamber! They met at last, like two drops of 
water—like two flames of fire—ike two beautiful 
clouds which have crossed the moon, the sky and all 
its stars, to hold their midnight assignation over a 
favourite and lonely river. Mary Godwin was an 
enthusiast from her childhood. She passed, by her 
own account, part of her youth at Broughty Ferry, 
in sweet and sinless reverie, among its cliffs. The 
place is, to us, familiar. It possesses some fine fea- 
tures—a bold promontory crowned with an ancient 
castle jutting far out the Tay, which here broadens 
into an arm of the ocean—a beach, in part smooth 
with sand, and in part paved with pebbles—cottages 
lying artlessly along the shore, clean, as if washed 
by the near sea—sandy hillocks rising hehind—and 
westward, the river, like an inland lake,’ stretching 
around Dundee, with its fine harbour and its  sur- 
“mounting Law, which, in its turn, is surmounted by 
the far blue shapes of the gigantic Stuicknachroan 
and Benvoirlich. Did the bay of Spezia ever sug- 
gest io Mrs. Shelley’s mind the features of the Seot- 
tish scene ? That scene, seen so often, seldom fails 
to bring before us her image—the child, and soon to 
be the bride, of genius. Was she ever, like Mirza, 
overheard in her soliloquies, and did she bear the 
shame, accordingly, in blushes which still rekindle at 
the recollection? Did the rude fishermen of the 
place deem her wondrous wise, or did they deem her 
nad, with her wandering eye, ler rapt and gleaming 
countenance, her light step moving to the music of 
her maiden meditation ? ‘The smooth sand retains no 
trace of her young feet—to the present race she is 
altogether unknown; but we have more than once 
seen the man, and the lover of genius, turn round 
and look at the spot, with warmer interest, and with 
brightening eye, as we told them that she had been 
there. 

We have spoken of Mrs. Shelley’s similarity im 
genius to her husband—we by no means think her his 
equal. She has not his subtlety, swiftness, wealth 
of imagination, and is never caught up (like Ezekiel 
by his lock of hair) into the same rushing whirlwind 
of inspiration. She has much, however, of his ima- 
ginative and of his speculative qualities—her ten- 
dency, like his, is to the romantic, the ethereal, and 
the terrible. The tie detaining her, as well as him, 
‘to the earth, is slender—her protest against society 
is his, copied out in a fine female hand—her style 
is carefully and successfully modelled upon his—she 
bears, in brief, to him, the resemblance which Laone 
did to Laon, which Astarte did to Manfred. Per- 
haps, indeed, intercourse with a being so peculiar, 
‘that those who came in contact with, either with 
drew from him in hatred, or fell into the current of 


his being; vanquished and enthralled, has somewhat 
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affected the originality, and narrowed the extent of | 


her own genius. Indian widows used to fling them- 
selves upon the funeral pyre of their husbands: she 
has thrown upon that of hers her mode of thought, 
her mould of style, her creed, her heart, her all. Her 
admiration of Shelley was, and is, an idolatry. Can 
we wonder at it? Separated from him in the prime 


of life, with all his faculties in the finest bloom of 


promise, with peace beginning to build in the ere- 
vices of his torn heart, and with fame hovering ere 
it stooped upon his head—separated, too, in cireum- 
stances so sudden and cruel—can we be astonished 
that from the wounds of love came forth the blood 
of worship and sacrifice? Wordsworth speaks of 
himself as feeling for 
‘*The Old Sea some reverential fear.’’ 

But in the mind of “ Mary” there must lurk a feel- 
ing of a still stronger kind toward that element 
which he, next to herself, had of all thi Ings most pas- 
sionately loved—which he trusted as a parent—to 
which he exposed himself, defenceless (he could not 
swiin, he could ouly soar)—which he had sung in many 
a strain of matchless swectness, but which betrayed 
and destroyed him—how can she, without horror, hear 
the boom of its waves, or look without a shudder, 
either at its stormy or its smiling countenance ? 
What a picture she presents to our imagination, run- 
ing with dishevelled hair, along the sea shore, ques- 
tioning all she met if they could tell her of her hus- 
band—nay, shrieking out the dreadful question to 
the surges, which, like a dwab murderer, had done 
the deed, but could not utter the confession ! 

Mrs. Shelley’s genius, though true and powerful, is 
monotonous and circumscribed—more so than even 
her father’s—and, in this point, presents a strong 
contrast to her husband’s, which could run along 
every note of the gamut—be witty or wild, satirical 
or sentimental, didactic or dramatic, epic or lyrical, 
as it pleased him. She has no wit, nor humour— 
little dramatic talent. Strong clear description of the 





gloomier scenes of nature, or the darker passions of 
the mind, or of those 
her fancy, except in her first work, somewhat Ja4ori- 
ously creates, is her forte. Hence her reputation 
still rests upon “Frankenstein;” for her “Last Man,” 
“Perkin Warbeck,” &c., are far inferior, if not en- 
tirely unworthy of her talents. She unquestionably 
made him; but, like a mule or amonster, he has had 
no progeny. 

Can any one have forgot the interesting account 
she gives of her first conception of that extraordi- 
nary story, when she had retired to rest, her fancy 
heated by hearing ghost tales; and when the whole 
circumstances of ‘the story appeared at once before 
her eyé, as in a camera obscura ? It is ever thus, we 
imagine, that truly original conceptions are produc ed, 
They are cast—not w rought. They come as wholes, 
and not in parts. It was thus that Tam o’ Shanter 
completed, along Burns’ mind, his weird and tipsy 
gallop in a single hour. 
the outline of his “ Ancient Marinere,’’ m one even- 
ing walk near Nether Stowey. So rapidly rose 
© Frankenstein,” which, as Moore well remarks, has 


been one of those striking conceptions which take 
hold of the public mind at once and for ever. 





| gigantic unit stands. 


The theme is morbid and disgusting enough. The 
story is that of one who finds out the principle of 
life, constructs a monstrous being, who, because his 
maker fails in forming a female companion to him, 
ultimately murders the dearest friend of his bene 
factor, and, in remorse and despair, disappears amid 
the eternal snows of the North Pole. Nothing 
more preposterous than the meagre outline of the 
story exists in literature. But Mrs. Shelley deserves 
great credit, nevertheless. In the first place, she 
has succeeded in her delineation; she has paimted 
this shapeless being upon the imagination of the 
world for ever; and beside Caliban, and Hecate, 
and Death in Life, and all other weird and gloomy 
creations, this nameless, unfortunate, involuntary, 
To sueceed in an attempt so 
daring, proves at once the power of the author, and 
a certain value even in the original conception. To 
keep verging perpetually on the limit of the absurd, 
and to produce the while all the effects of the su- 
blime, this takes and tasks very high faculties in- 
deed. Occasionally, we admit, she does overstep 
ihe mark. ‘Thus the whole scene of the monster’s 
education in the cottage, his overhearing the read- 
ing of the “ Paradise Lost,” the “ Sorrows of Wer 
ter,” &e., and in this way acquiring knowledge and 
refined sentiments, seems unspeakably ridiculous. A 
Caco-demon weeping in concert with Eve or Werter 
is too ludicrous an idea—as absurd as though he had 
been represented as boarded at Capsicum Hall. 
But it is wonderful how delicately and gracefully 


| Mrs. Shelley has managed the whole prodigious busi- 
ness. She touches pitch with a lady’s glove, and 


is not deliled. From a whole forest of the “ nettle 
danger” she extracts a sweet and plentiful supply of 
the “flower safety.” With a fine female footing, 


she preserves the narrow path which divides the 


-| appeared to Trinculo 


supernatural ubjects which | 


terrible from the disgusting. 
beautiful.” Her monster is not only as Caliban 
-a very pretty monster but 
somewhat poetical and pathetic withal. You almost 
weep for him in his utter insulation. Alone! dread 
word, though it were to be alone in heaven! Alone! 
word hardly more dreadful if it were to be alone in 
bell ! 

“ Alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea; 

And never a saint took pity on 

My soul in agony.” 


Thus wrapt around by his loneliness, as by a silent 
burning chain, does this gigantic creature run 
through the world, like a lion who has lost his mate, 
in a forest of fire, seeking for his kindred being, but 
see king for ever in valu. 

He is not only alone, but on because he has 
no being like him throughout the whole universe. 
What a solitude within a solitude !—solitude com- 
parable only to that of the Alchemist in St. Leon, 


Thus Coleridge composed | when he buries his last tie to humanity in his wife’s 


grave, and goes on his way, “ friendless, friendless, 


alone, alone.” 
What a scene is the process of his creation, and 


especially the hour when he -first began to breathe, 


to open his ill-favoured eyes, and to stretch his ill- 


She unites, not in a- 
| junction of words alone, but in effect, the “ horribly 
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shapen arms, toward his terrified author, who, for the | Asia fast elie and before them the silent im- 
first time, becomes aware of the enormity of the | _ mensity and Palace of the Eternal, to which our 
mistake he has committed; who has had a giant’s | sun is but a porch-lamp.” 

strength, and used it tyranously like a giant, and | 


who shudders and shrinks bzek from his own horrible | 
handy-work! It is a type, whether intended or not, 
of the fate of genius, whenever it dares either to 
revile, or to resist, the common laws and obligations, 
and conditions of man and the universe. Better, 
better far be blasted with the lightnings of heaven, 


homeless, returning, revenging thought. 

Scarcely second to her description of the moment 
when, at midnight, and under the light of a waning 
moon, the monster was born, is his sudden appari- 
tion upon a glacier among the high Alps. ‘This 
scene strikes us the more, as it seems the fulfilment 
of a fear which all have felt, who have found them- 
selves alone among such desolate regions. Who 
has not at times trembled lest those ghastlier and 
drearier places of nature, which abound in our own 
Highlands, should bear a different progeny from the 
ptarmigan, the sheep, the raven, or the eagle—lest the 
mountain should suddenly crown itself with a Titanic 
spectre, and the mist, disparting, reveal demonaic 
forms, and the lonely moor, discover its ugly dwarf, 


as if dropped down from the overhanging thunder | 


cloud—and the forest of pines show unearthly shapes 
sailing among their shades—and the cataract over- 
boil with its own wild creations? Thus fitly, amid 
scenery like that of some dream of nightmare, on a 
glacier as on a throne, stands up before the eye of | 
his own maker, the miscreation, and he cries out, 


‘* Whence and what art thou, execrable shape ?”’ 


In darkness and distance, at last, the being | 


disappears, and the imagination dares hardly 
pursue him as he passes amid those congenial 
* shapes of colossal size, terror, and mystery, which 
we fancy to haunt those outskirts of existence, 
with, behind them at midnight, “all Europe and 


Altogether, the work is wonderful as the work 
of a girl of eighteen. She has never since fully 


equalled or approached its power, nor do we ever 


j 


expect that she shall. One-distinct addition to 
our original creations must be conceded her—and 
it is no little praise ; for there are few writers 


of fiction who have done so much out of Ger- 


than by the recoil, upon one’s own head, of one false, |, Many. 


What are they,in this respect, to our 
painters—to Fuseli, with his quaint brain, so 


prodigal of unearthly shapes—to John Martin, 





it well. 


who has created over his head a whole dark, 
frowning, but magnificent world—or to David 
Scott, our own most cherished friend, in whose 
studio, while standing surrounded by pictured 
poems of such startling originality, such austere 
selection of theme, and such solemn dignity of 
treatment (forgetting not himself, the grave, 
mild, quiet, shadowy enthusiast, with his slow, 
deep, sepulchral tones), you are almost tempted 
to exclaim, ‘“‘ How dreadful is this place! ” 

Of one promised and anticipated task we must, 
ere we close, respectfully remind Mrs. Shelley ; it 
is of the life of her husband. That, even after 
Captain Medwyn’s recent work, has evidently 
yet to be written. No hand but hers can write 
Critics may anatomise his qualities— 
she only can paint his likeness. In proclaiming 


_his praise, exaggeration in her will be pardoned ; 


_and in unveiling his faults, tenderness may be ex- 
_ pected from her; she alone, we believe, after all, 
fully understands him ; she alone fully knows the 
particulars of his outer and inner history; and 
we hope and believe, that her biography will be 
a monument to his memory, as lasting as the 
Euganean hills ; and her lament over his loss as 
sweet as the everlasting dirge, sung in their “ late 
remorse of love,’ by the waters of the Italian 
sea. 





THE INWARD VOCIE. 
BY WILLIAM ANDERSON, AUTHOR OF *‘ LANDSCAPE LYRICS.” 


A voice within is sounding ever, 
With the onward march of Time ; 
As the rushing of life’s river 
Echoes back its passing chime. 


When with joy the heart is bounding, 
Ere the world the mind enslaves, 
Bold and high its tones are sounding, 

Like the dash of ocean waves. 


Doth there aught of care or sorrow 
To the bosom’s pulses cling ? 

List ! it tells us that to-morrow 
Will sweet consolations bring. 


Long the way, and dark, and dreary 
Would our pilgrimage be here, 

Were it not that to the weary 
Comes its song of hope to cheer. 


Hope from out of some sweet nooklet 
Of the heart sends forth its lay, 


Guascow, Nov., 1847. 


| 





Soft as murmur of the brooklet 
- As it wanders on its way. 


When life’s trouble is the sorest, 
Comes it to refresh the hours, 
As the breeze that shakes the forest 
Passes gently o’er the flowers. 


Oft, when wasted with long illness, 
Fain the spirit would depart, 

Hope’s sweet song has broke the stillness, 
And revived the drooping heart. 


Dreams of odours from the wild wood 
Doth its gentle carol bring ; 

Soft as lullaby of childhood, 
Or the flow of mountain-spring. 


Life to sweeten and to brighten, 
Has the inward voice been given ; 
Earth’s dull gloom to cheer and lighten 
With the hopes and joys of heaven, 
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HISTORICAL PORTRAITS, AUTOGRAPHS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS.* 


* We do not remember having ever been so deeply impressed 
with the feeling of how little is in some instances re- 
gaited, how mach in others to establish, or confirm the facts 


img a very singular collection of portraits, autographs, and 


| 


Ulustrations, which has been the accumulation of years, by an | 


Edinburgh bookseller of taste and intelligence. It is Lady 


Blessington, we think, who indulges in some affecting senti- | 


ment over a bundle of old letters awakening the lost feelings 
of the moment to which they bear reference, and restoring as 
ia, adream emotions and sensations long since passed away, 
But, on the other hand, is it not the fact that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, baffled to detect the real truth of an incident which 
broke out beneath his prison window, threw his great history 
of the world in the fire, in the hopelessness of attaining a 
correct representation of civil affairs 2 Betwixt the perishable 
wemorials spared by time, and the conflicting assertions of 
literary authority, some sort of union is however formed in 
collections such as those of Mr. Watsoa, the gentleman to 
whom we have ailuded. 


mander figures as a hero in his military or naval despatch, and 


All we may have read, or all we | 


! 


may have heard, concerning the personages and events of which | 


his collection formas the record, is there found reealled and 
concentrated by the presence of tangible memorials. Their 


will them to appear to play ; bat we behold at onee the publie 
action and the private trait of character, speaking for itself, 
sometimes in contemporary representations issued without re- 


oft bygone periods, as when engaged for a few days in ransack- | ference to posterity, and often certified under the actor's own 


hand. Nothing could be more interesting. ‘The man of letters 
presents us with the coinage of the brain fresh from the mint, 
with the marks of the file upon it; his very mental process, 
by which he climbed the altitudes of thought, revealed un- 
consciously by the corrections and alterations of the pen. The 
profound investigations of the man of science are placed oc- 
casionally side by side, with some simple unpremeditated note, 
which instantly discloses, amidst his lofty speculations, that 
“one touch of nature” which “ makes the whole world kin? 
The courtly or official letter of the statesman is relieved against 
the back-ground of his familiar epistles. The warlike conte 


as a mere man in his friendly communication, The monarch 
is seen to issue his edict from the throne, and the confidential 
missive from the closet. And all this is comprehended at e 
glance——the external and internal life—-the double characters 
of men —the mingled stream of human existence-—~-glides past, 


it is the pride of the col- 


with these memorials on its wave. 


_leetor to connect together a masterly old portrait, an antique 


wonderful influence over the memory and the imagination it | 


is needjess to describe. Next to a living and moving revival 
of the scenes they commemorate, we know of nothing more 
expressly calculated to arrest and rivet the attention of the 
historical student. ‘The reigns of sovereigns, the characters of 
princes, the achievements of heroes, the works of poets, the 
labours of philosophers, the progress of the arts, and even of 


view, an ancient representation, the written characters traced 
by the living hand, expressive either of familiar thoughts or 


| intellectual efforts ; and it will, we think, appear from the de- 
‘tails of his success which, from access to the collection we 


civilization, are rapidiy but correctly recalled by the survey. | 


It is alike with pleasure and surprise that we have been per- 
mitted to revel in whole hecatombs of Mr. Watson’s fasciculi 
of rare and beautiful prints, manuseripts, literary and artistical 
curiosities, collected we know not whence, procured we know 
not how, but certainly oombined with skill, talent, enterprise, 
and effect, which entitles him to the public confidence and 
support, for facilities towards tlhe completion of what we 
~annot but regard as a great national work. 

In a description of the objects of his collection, which Mr. 
Watson has drawn up, he has defined them somewhat as 
follows :— 

Ife has sought to combine the best engravings, being por- 
traits of emiuent characters from the earliest period of British 
history to the present time, with autographs, consisting of 
manuscript letters, poems, and other literary productions, state 
papers, and official documents. Superadded to these are gene- 
ral illustrations, composed of prints and drawings of remark- 
able historical events ; representations of the birth-places, re- 
sidences, and monuments of distinguished personages ; every- 
thing, in short, of a pictorial nature, tending to elucidate 
British history, or to confer interest on individual biography. 

Portraits, autographs, and illustrations, are thus made to 
present memorials of men conspicuous in our history, litera- 
ture, science, or the arts. It is the collector’s desire, we per- 
ceive, to carry elucidation of this design the length of col- 
lecting portraits, autographs, and signed documents, of Euro- 
pean sovereigns, and celebrated individuals of foreign countries, 
whose names would naturally occur in any general history of 
Great Britain. The prominent characters of the French Re- 
volution, and the remarkable men of the United States of 


America, are especially regarded as worthy of attention by the | 
ling succession of characters of every description, in perfect 


collector in carrying out his work. 

In the meantime, the mass of materials to which we have 
gained access from Mr. Watson may be said to be characterised, 
notwithstanding their extent and variety, by tact and judgment 
in their assemblage, arrangement, and selection, of a rare qua- 


| 


lity indeed. The different varieties of manuscripts are ex- | 


pressly adapted to exhibit the public in conjunction with the 
private capacity of each individual. Thus, with respect to the 
most eminent public characters, we do not only see them stalk- 


ing in historie dignity, or dimly revealed in the studied phases | 
acknowledge that chance has chiefly dictated our wlection, and 


of such a part as a biographer, with preconceived notions, may 


have been enabled to adduce, that he has in reality formed a 
combination sufficiently impressive to suggest vividly the 
past, and comprise within a nat-shell volumes of biography. 
Such indeed is the suggestive nature of the materials with 
which Mr. Watson has surrounded the personages of story, 
that we really believe his labours will be found in many 
instances to have contributed a better understanding of the 
character and position of prominent men than previously 
existed. The process he has employed is undoubtedly simple 
but laborious, and, if we may surmise, expensive ; yet it is 
efficacious. Of this the public, we trust, will ere long be satis- 
fied, as the compiler has announced his intention to print in 
chronological order such of the manuseripts as are considered 
suitable, and possessed of adequate interest, with fac-simie 
representations, biographical memoranda, and explanatory 
notes. It seems, however, impossible to Mr. Watson himself 
to convey by means of publication an adequate notion of the 
superb folio portraits which he has assembled together. And 
in the survey which we have obtained of his collection, we 
have endeavoured to indicate the beauty and consequence of 
these works of art, with the view of supplying a faint and 
imperfect notion of them in our own way. It must neverthe- 
less be acknowledged that a mass of such materials, amounting 
to some fifty volumes folio, may as readily be judged of by 
means of the limited number of selections we can possibly 
overtake, as the edifice which was offered for sale by the 
pedant might be judged of by the brick he carried in his 
pocket. Selection itself is out of the question. We can only 
profess to offer at random a series of characters and illus- 
trations from the suggestions arising out of on ipspection 
of Mr. Watson’s volumes. And we beg leave to observe 
that we have ventured to do so in a manner which would 
probably occasion a shock to the compiler were he able to 
surmise our intentions ; for, regardless of the order of time and 
place, precedence or popularity, we have dashed off a ramb- 


Mosaic. If reason must be rendered to Mr. Watson and our 
readers for this Gothie innovation, we must urge the tyrant’s 
plea, “necessity.” Chronological order and systematic classi- 
fication are all very well in their places, but might seem too 
formal in the sort of sketches which we have it alone in our 
And if it will at all appease the wanes of the 


power to offer. 


mighty dead, who, through the medium of Mr. Watson, may 


seem to claim an equal share of our passing regard with those 
on whom we happen to have bestowed it, we wre ready to 





* Ontlines of an Historical Collection of Engraved British Portraits, Original Autographs, 
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that the names of hundreds, good as they, may be found as 
amply illustrated in his volumes. 

Amongst the illustrious and attractive themes we have left 
untouched, we may name the royal names of Queen Anne, the 
Georges, and William LV.; of Charles V. and the other Empe- 


rors of Germany ; of Frederick and the Kings of Prussia; of | 


Francis 1., Henry IV., and Louis XIV. of France : statesmen, 
such as Burleigh, Walsingham, Godolphin, Sunderland, Bute, 


North, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Hastings, Canning, and | 


Grey: Eeclesiastics—Usher, Tenison, Sherlock, Warburton, 
Lowth, Paley, Andrew Melville, the leaders of the Covenan- 
ters, and Blair: Stothard, David Allan, Wilkie, Northcote, 
Raeburn, Lawrence, and the painters: Rennie, Telford, and 
the engineers: Garrick and the players: Ben Johnson, Wal- 
ler, Swift, Addison, Young, Allan Ramsay, Richardson, Smol- 
let; Sterne, Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Cowper, Beattie, Burns, 
Byron, Coleridge, Southey, Campbell, and all the wits, his- 
torians, and poets: Voltaire, Rousseau, Liehnitz, Linnweus, 
and other foreign names familiar to our literature, our science, 
art: Monk, Marlborough, Abercrombie, 
Moore, and the great military commanders ; Howard of Effing- 
ham, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Byng, Rodney, llowe, Hood, and 
the illustrious admirals: Bruce, Park, and the travellers: the 
Chancellors before Lord Campbell; and many others, which 
we dare not pause to enumerate, although the collections of 
MSS. and illustrations relating to them are in as complete a 
condition as any on which we have entered. 

Suflice it to say, that if, in the limited selection we have 
been enabled to present, the vast mass of the materials under 
review may have in any instance led to confusion of names, 
dates, or events, the pressure of time and space must plead an 
apology for what is almost inevitable on our part ; but which 
we must do Mr. Watson the justice to say is, under no cir- 
cumstances, to be traced to him. The folio portraits which 
Mr. Watson has collected of Mary QuEEN OF Scots, besides be- 
ing very beautiful as works of art, are, in the state of the 
question regarding the likeness of that queenly beauty, in them- 
selves a complete historical study. Except in the dark viva- 
city of the eves, which are uniform features throughout this 


series, favouring the supposition of their having been of a ches- 


or our Montrose, 


nut colour, and not of a grey or hazel, the diversity which per- 
plexes us in all the supposed likenesses of Mary is not awant- 
ing here. 
ther an authentic portrait of this unfortunate queen exists. 


It is such, indeed, as to lead us to question whe- 


llorace Walpole, whose doubts on historical subjects are noto- 
rious, Was pretty much of the same opinion; yet admitted the 
originality and authenticity of the portrait in possession of the 
Kari of Morton, painted when Mary was at Lochleven. Mr. 
Gilassford Bell, her biographer, CX} lains the cause of the con- 
fusion Which has in this instance arisen, by tracing the impo- 


iC- 


sitions practised by picture dealers to the unprecedented ( 
mand for likenesses of Mary. <A temptation was thus created 
to palin off every picture that could be picked up on the Con- 
tinent, bearing in costume or aspect the least resemblance to 
the Scottish Queen, as originals. Ladies of rank, flattered by 
the belief of resembling her, even had their portraits painted 
ala Mary Stuart. Many of these, and especially those of a 
celebrated beauty, the Comptess de Mansfeld?, are known to 
have passed current as Maries. Mr. Bell accords authenticity 
to two portraits of Mary in this country—one at Logiealmond, 
representing her at the age of fourteen, the other in the pri- 
vate apartments of Hamilton Palace, at amore advanced period 
of life. To a third, adopted by Miss Benger, he allows a 
genuine reputation; it is in the collection of the Marquis of 
Salisbury at Hatfield House. But it seems as if, whilst plac- 
ing his greatest reliance on, and yielding the preference of adop- 
tion to the work of an Italian artist, painted for the Earl of 
Orkney, ove of Mary's natural brothers, Mr. Bell is constrain- 
ed, like Chalmers, to give up all the conflieting “originals,” and 
betake himself to a composition portrait by the artist Pailou, 
made at Chalmers’ instigation, from a comparison of Lord 
Morton’s original and several others discovered since Walpole 
wrote, one in the Church of St. Andrew at Antwerp, another 
in the Seotch College at Douay, and a third in the Scotch 
College at Paris. Mr. Bell, however, in criticising this pro- 
duction by the standard of the Orkney portrait, avowedly taken 
at the girlish age of fourteen, is hardly entitled to object to 
the face as “a good deal too round and plump.” 


| other portraits. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS, AUTOGRAPHS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


in bringing together, we shall have to notice a very beautifil 


| one, from a different source, marked by this very peculiarity, 


But we must premise, that in the earliest of his folios, whieh, 
from the style of art, rude enough and little else than out. 
line, might be pronounced, as nearly as possible, contemporary, 
the artist does not seem to have been deeply impressed with 
Mary’s beauty, except in the unfailing effect he has imparted 
to the dark orb-like eves. She is in the French costume of the 
period, close fitting to the neck and figure, and seen in several 
A fan of feathers graces her hand, and ground 
her neck are Suspended two massive chains of twisted gold, one 
of which secures a huge brilliant, the other a large pear- 
shaped pearl. 

It is in the beautiful folio mezzotint of Simon, a rich speci- 
men of that gorgeous style of art, that the full soft features of 
which we have spoken, the large lustrous eyes, the neatly ar. 
ranged rich hair, half-shrouded in, but strongly contrasted with, 
the black velvet caul, and the rutf of snowy ermine about the 
neck, hemmed by a magnificent pearl necklace, combine assur- 
edly in the most pleasing, and, for aught we can see, in the most 
genuine record, we possess, of Queen Mary’s feat 

Vertne’s engraving from Zuchari’s picture, in Lord Carlton’s 
collection, displays the exquisite taste of the stately Mary in 
the matter of costume ; ataste which, at ap earlier period, whis- 
pered to her, amidst the blaze of fashion in France, to array 
her budding form in the splendours of the Stuart tartan, till 
Brantome and the Parisian fops declared that “in the barbarous 
fashion of the savages of her country, she appeared a goddess 
in a mortal body,” and asked themselves, “if she appeared so 
beautiful thus Aabilée a la Seuvage, what must she not be in 
her rich and lovely robes made @ la Francaise, ou 0 Expagnole, 
or with a honnet @ Pi/alienve ; or in her flowing white dress, 
contending in vain with the whiteness of her skin.” In the 
engraving we are now considering, she is clothed in the same 
tight fitting dress already noticed, the dress a /a Francaise, ac- 
cording to Brantome, puffed np at the shoulders, and covered 
with a profuse arabesque pattern, or rather design, evidently 
in embroidery, to the use of which, we ascertain from many 
circumstances, that she was partial. A sprig of roses held in 
the hand is beautifully rendered, and even the style of the 
jewellery with which the fingers are covered, may be traced by 
A fine landscape perspective appears 
through the large window of the apartment. The portrait is 
three-fourths full. It is worthy of remark, that in contradis- 
tinction from the mere @ /e Jlary Stuart portraits, both this 


ures, 


the curious in vertu. 


and the former engraving deviate from what Brantome terms 
the head dress a ’'I/alienne. ‘The cap or caul is in this instance 
closely fitted to the back of the head, and is l%e the principal 
dress of raised embroidery, but the hair, in fre at, is turned to- 
wards either side, in. those waving ridges which characterise 
the Italian bonnet. 

Another large folio, after the same master, a plate possessing 
all the peculiar softness of the line engraving of Bartolozzi, by 
whom it is executed, affords us full lengths of Mary and her 
son. The embryo pedant is in petticoats, and in one of those 
beantifally embroidered dresses, which we have just described. 
Both parent and child are distinguished by magnificent point 
lace cuffs and collars, the glory of the pictures of Vandyck. 
The Queen, in this instance, is attired in black, and charae- 
teristically holds in her left hand a missal, with loose nbbons 
or ties instead of clasps. Her index finger is inserted between 
the leaves, whilst her right hand is laid gently on the head of 
her child. Care has already set its impress on her cheek ; 
and the half-neglected hair escapes from under the small lace 
cap or bonnet, a da Mary Stuari—so different from the state 
of the toilet in the younger portraits. We necessarily have 
misgivings of the genuineness of this portrait. It strikes us 
as being more probably a composition. James, a crow ned king 
at the age of seven, and a precocious pupil of a renowned peda- 
gogue long before, seems already to have attained those years 
unbreeched. And Mary, with her missal in hand, was likely 
to be more jealously watched by the Lords of the Covenant, 
than the conjunction with her young son in this picture 
implies. 

Of Houbraken’s engraving, the folio print after Oliver's 
picture is a lovely specimen, It represents a bust of the 
(Queen. The scene of her disrobing for the block im Fother- 
ingay Castle, is given in a compartment below. How dif. 


In the remarkable prints which Mr, Watson has succeeded | ferent from another disrobing scene of which history uakurais 
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us!—when, upon being united to Darnley, she laid aside her | 
sable garments to intimate forgetfulness of grief for the death | 
of her first husband; and, in compliance with an old custom, | 


as many of the Lords as could approach near enough, were 


permitted to assist in unrobing her, by taking out a pin. The | 


mingled melancholy and beauty of this head realises more of 
Queen Mary than almost any of the other portraits. The fire 


| 


in the eye, and the proud curl on the lip, the splendour and | 


|“ The Lament of Queen Mary,” an original MS. of “The 


grief, so legible in the sunken cheek and grizzled hair, bespeak | 


accuracy of attire, struggling for effect against the marks of 


at onee the loveliness of the woman and the misfortunes of 
the Queen. 


As already stated, the portraits of Mary Stuart are at once 


sO numerous and so various, that we know not which to 


accept, and begin to doubt if thete in truth exists a genuine 
portrait of her at all. The miniature shown in Holyrood is 
well known to be spurious, and of comparatively modern manu- 
facture. 

Two smaller folios than those we have noticed are by 
Vertue, after an ancient painting in St. James’s Palace, 1580, 
and another by Gaywood, engraved in 1653. 
the Queen in half-length, with point lace frills. Gaywood’s is 
characteristic. Mary is seen in the dress in which she went 
to execution, clasping, with crossed hands, a wooden eross to 
her bosom. She is enveloped in a black mantle, with a small 
crown upon her head. Along with this portrait, Mr. Watson 
preserves her autograph— 


They represent 


* Your own fetful 
“ frind, 
“ Marie R.” 


There are numerous other portraits of lesser note of Mary 
Queen of Scots; and, as connected with her history, striking 
portraits of Lennox and Darnley, father and son. That of the 


Bolton Castle, Hardwick Hall, Chatsworth, and the various 
other places of her confinement in England, are followed by a 
series of scenes at Fotheringay, engraved by B. Picart; and 
views of Peterborough Cathedral, where she was first interred, 
Westminster Abbey, to which the body was afterwards re- 
moved, and the monument to her memory in Westminster. 

Linked to the MS. of Tytler’s History and the memorials 
of Queen Mary, Mr. Watson has put up, with an engraving of 


Lament of Mary Queen of Seots, a Ballad,” in the hand- 
writing of Robert Burns, and containing various readings dif- 
fering from the ordinary version. For instanee— 


“ Makes a’ the echoes ring,” 


For, 
“ Makes a’ the woodlands ring.” 
“ May rove ‘hae sweets among,” 
For, 
“ May rove thir sweets amang.” 
“ And I'm the Sovereign of Scotland,” 
For, 
“ And I’m the Sovereign 0’ Seotlanc.” 
“ Heaven shield thee frae thy mother’s faes,” 
For, 
“God keep thee frae thy mother’s faes.” 
* But in the narrow house o° death 
Let winter o'er me rave,” 
For, 


“ And in the narrow house o” death 
Let winter round me rave ;” 


proving the flickering state of Burns’ most finished compo- 


father is characterised at once by simplicity and intelligence. | 


Effigies, apparently of the same personages, are found in an old 
print, quaintly and confusedly enough purporting to be taken 
from “ their mother’s tom” in Westininster Abbey. 

Minor landscape views have been collected of Linlithgow, as 
Mary’s birth place; of the ruins of Cruickston Castle, and its 
famed yew tree, (now, alas, no more,) the scene of Mary’s 
honeymoon with Darnley, and the seat of the Darnley 
Stewarts; of Craigmillar, Dunbar, Dumbarton, Niddry, and 
Lochleven Castles, as well as other places, recalling the events 
of her chequered history. , 


sitions, and the habit of constantly attempting to polish and 
improve which he had acquired. 

The old views of Edinburgh, which accompany Mr. Watson's 
illustrations of James VI. and his era, forcibly recall the 


independent isolation of old Scotland before the Union of 


the Crowns. It is interesting to look back on the quaint, 


| old, walled city, and circumscribed extent of the town, at the 


Along with Tytler’s own MS:, corrections, and interlinea- | 9° °™ “ne : 
, | historical, semi-biographical collection with the interest of 


tions of the account of the murder of Rizzio, given in his 
History of Scotland, Mr. Watson has put up a view of Holy- 
rood Palace front at the period. It will be generally known 
that the apartments in which this deed of Mood was consum- 
mated still remain as at the date of their oceupaney by Mary.* 
A finished chalk drawing of the porch, from the east, by 
Leggat, after Runciman, is however given, and becomes the 
more interesting from the fact of the porch having been re- 
moved. The interior of Queen Mary’s closet, and a spirited 
outline after Opie’s picture of the murder, are added. There 
is also a curious etching, supposed to have some reference to 
these awful events. It represents apparently the interior of 
the Palace, with guards upon duty amidst the pillars, in the 
distance. A person is in the act of receiving a fee or bribe 
from the Queen, who has just quitted a chair or throne, to 
pass out through the half-opened portal. 

Views of the ancient Kirk of Field, or the site of the 


latest period ef our national independence ; fraught as it is 
with a conscious air of self-reliance, yet shut up within those 
narrow bounds which formed, in part, the penalty of such a 
position, The views to which we refer are akin to the bird’s- 
eye views of “ Slietzer’s Theatrum Scotia.” Appearances would 


justify us in referring them as nearly as possible to the period 


of James. Thus two classes of illustrations invest this semi- 
both these kinds of study. The state of the still-life, so to 
speak, by which the personages moving amidst it were con- 
nected, becomes important in our eyes, leading us back almost 
to the realisation of the surrounding circumstances of their 
lives. Edinburgh, which, with all its distractions, James 
found so flourishing and left so poor, is, therefore, a point of 
surpassing interest in the picture of his life. And here we 
have it set before us, not for the provocation of gaping 
wonder at the vast expansion it may since then have under- 
gone, but to conjure up the actual scene of mingled ban- 
quettings and religious controversy, royal pedantry and aristo- 
cratic contention, so ludicrously blent around the throne. 
The castle, where he was born in a small chamber, and whence 
tradition asserts he was, while yet an infant, let down in a 


| basket, it is curious to gaze upon as represented in a con- 


present University of Edinburgh, then succeed, exhibiting the | 
catastrophe of the blowing up, and afterwards the ruins of | 


the building. There is an angel blowing a trumpet over thie 


“ detection,” whilst apart below, sits a man like an Evangelist, 
ready to record the revelation. A medallion portrait of Mary 
significantly appears in the corner. The engraver gives his 
name, “ E. Kirkwall.” 

The unfought battle of Carbery Hill is another pictorial 
seene in Mary’s career. 





* “Tt is,” says Mr. Bell, “a curious and interesting fact, that 
notwithstanding all the changes which time has wrought in the 


| 
| 


temporary engraving, although the apartment in question is 
still extant. Holyrood, which has undergone so many changes 
from the supposed necessities of modern improvement, occa- 
sional extension, or inevitable repair, it is also curious to 


behold, as in Mr. Watson's small Italian print, exactly as at 


exploding ruins, and displaying a scroll, on which is inseribed | 


| James’ period, when he made his magnificent entry into 


splendid poverty, at the head of 2,000 horsemen, in October, 
1579; when he called Merton to aceount, in December 
of the following year, and “ warded him im the palace ;” 
when he was brought captive to it, in 1582, by the Ruth- 
ven conspirators; when he banquetted his factious nobles 
within its walls on coming of age, in 1587, andy foolishly 
sought to patch up a constrained amity between angry men, 
by the puerile conceits of external observance ; when he dated 


Palace of Holyrood, the very cabinet in which Mary supped on | thence his familiar epistles to the city magistrates, one of 
this eventful evening, as well as the adjoining rooms and pas. | 
sages through which the conspirators came, still exist in nearly 
the same state in which they were in the year 1566.” 





which, containing some of the celebrated references to the 


|“ hamecoming” of his Queen, is in Mr. Watson's collection ; 
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when he banquetted them at royal baptisms, and elicited 
promises of future marriage portions ; when Bothweil broke in 
with fire and sword, and citizens rushed to the rescue ; wien 
a company of English actors, Shakspeare himself supposed to 
be one of them, awoke the wrath of the Scottish reformation, 
under which dramatic representations were deemed sinful ; and, 
finally, when he returned, in 1616, as King of Great Dritain, 
and now obtained from the magistrates, not only the banquet, 
but the dotation—seenes which the sight of the building, as 
it stood throughout this period, is calculated to recall to the 
student of history. Other prominent facts in the career of 
James VI. find illustrations in the collection. But it may be 
noticed that the representation of events, through the medium 


of such a series, must of necessity be as much a matter of 


accident as of choice. Thus, in regard to the Gowne con- 
spiracy, which sufficed to rouse the only spark of warlike 
ardour that ever animated James's bosom, and to throw him 
into the field in person, at the head of twelve thousand men, 
Gowrie house, as it stood at the period upon the river bank at 
Perth, is the only pictorial memorial to be procured. Not so 
with the more famous conspiracy of Guy Faux, on which art, 
as well as exaggeration, seems to have expended its facilities. 
One trivial but characteristic contemporary print of this 
occurrence, inscribed with the words of I’salin exxiv. 7, “ Our 
soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowler; the 
snare is broken, and we are escaped,” contains in one coruer 
a representation of a huge eye, whence a great 
diagonally upon a ininute figure of Faux and his lantern, 
deep in the vault, with the word “ proditio” written below. 
Several other more important plates of Guy Faux’s conspiracy 
have been collected by Mr. Watson. The most imposing por- 
tion of the series relating to King James consists of the 
portraits. The most remarkable of the large folio portraits 
are those engraved by Smith, after Vandyck, and by Vertue, 
after Vansomer; with the admirable portrait by Simon,—ail 
of which represent the monarch in the prime of life, and 
convey, upon the whole, a more exalted and pleasing impression 
than that “old almanac history’—as Horace Walpole has it 
—would suffer us to entertain. Although the gravity of the 


“4. 
beam strikes 


countenance be somewhat stolid, there is stil a mass of 


seeming intellectuality perceptible on the lofty brow. ‘The 
pedant is undoubtedly present, but there is present also the 
pedant’s power. Smaller portraits by Du Pass, by Vanghan 
and others, afford full lengths of James’s Dutch-built, and 
ungainly figure, whether in the light court dress, or slovenly- 
looking trunk-hose, looped beaver, or Dutch hat. Dedications 
of all sorts, cut from publications of the period, and addressed 
“to the most Ingh and mighty Prince James,” while vet 
James “the Sixt,” and afterwards, when James the First, 
preserve appropriately the traces of the typography of the age, 
which are so intimately connected with its ostentatious patron 
of letters. We have also for the numismatist plates of the 
obverse and reverse of the very creditable coinage of the 
times. And for the parchment archeologist there are 
engravings of the royal signets. The most rare and sin- 
gular features of this series are, perhaps, the genealogical 
trees and portraits; the first being a plate of “the progenie 
of our most sacred King James the Sixt,” containing four- 
teen portraits, and exhibiting, not his progeny, but princi- 
pally his progenitors. Rooted in the union of the houses of 
York and Lancaster, the first parallel comprehends the por- 
traits of Henry VIL. and his Queen, Elizabeth of York, with 
their hands in wedlock ; the second parallel has three portraits, 
that of Queen Margaret, with her hushand James LV. and 
Angus, to whom her hands are respectively extended ; the third 
parallel has four portraits, James V. and Mary of Guise, and 
the Earl and Countess of Lennox, parents of the unfortunate 
Mary Queen of Scots and Henry Darnley. In the centre of 
the fourth parallel is the unhappy Marv, one hand extended to 
her first husband, Francis of France, the other to Darnley : 
the last parallel presents James V1. and Anne of Denmark, his 
Queen. The date of this engraving, by Benjamin Wright, is 
1619. As already noticed, it is the collector's object to secure 
a series of portraits, even where the interest 1s not enhanced 
by MS. memorials. He has proceeded, we believe, and is still 
proceeding, upon the principle of making his collection a 
collection of portraits, and other illustrations, superadding 
MSS. as they may drop in. But in the case of James VI. 
the piece of autograph MS. in the collection is about as highly 
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characteristic as possible. It is a long letter, subscribed by 
the royal hand, dated from “ Halvradhous xxi July lo)” 
addressed to the magistrates of dinburch, referring to the 
proceedings of the last Parliament for patting down disputes 
emone the nobility respecting precedence ; ; tu the suc cess of 
Heary [V. in his wars; and to the ** hamecoming” of Queen 
Anne, afterwards so costly to the city, as the King, in prospect 
of his marriave, liad comuaanded the magistrates to find suit- 
able aeconinod: ition and entertainment for the Princess, from 
her arrival at Leith till Hol yrood House could be fitte “d Sd for 
her reeeption, and although they paid 5,000 merks. to be ex- 
eused, yet, when James plucked up s pirit to eross the ocean, 
like his grandfather, and bring home his bride, they fitted up 
a splendid vessel for his use at a vast expense. Ain mest the 
topic s hidulged in by the King in this rather promiscuous epist le, 
he touches upon protect tonist principles, and urges the “ re. 
straining the incoming of foreign cloth, for the better hadding of 
our puir people cecupied,” and requires delegates to be sent toa 
convention, to be holdeu the tenth of February, when these and 
other matters are to be considered. This last practical flourish 
of the pen royal gives « glimpse of insight into the purposes 
of the now de eaved Convention of Royal Burghs in its palniy 
days; and shows that the present Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
and other members of that not very august assemblage, were 
historically right in proposing its revival as a local, commer- 
ell, and industrial parliament for Scotland. Placed underneath 
this MS., a view of Holyrood, as in the days of James, forcibly 
recalls the scene and circumstances under which this letter was 
indited, and gives a more vivid idea of the position and pur- 
suits of the last Scottish King than mere words could possibly 
convey, 

Anne or Denmark, the consort of King Jame,comes before 
us in the shape, prince ipally, of an old, time-embrowned note 
on gilt-edged paper, v wich forcibly recalls the olden days, 
It is addressed to her husband, James VIL; and, like the most 
of her other epistles, is unencumbered by a date. “ My 
hairte,” she addresses the learned monarch, in reference to a 
*maske,” which, she says, “your Met'® would have me to 
make, L shall net be alle to forme the same except you please 
to send me Mayerne to plaisier me up.’ Mayerne was the 
rer’ physician, and we think we see him engaged im the 
ticklish task of “ plaistering up” the stately Anne of Den- 
mark. * Humblie kissing your M.’s hands, rest, yours, Anna 
R,” the Queen dutifully inseribes herself, and such is the 
usual conclusion observed in all her brief notes or letters to 
James—even in a well-known one in the British Museun, 
conceived in a towering passion against some unlucky “ Sir 
Roger” of the Court who had put her to public seorn. The 
handwriting of Mr. Watson’s note, when compared with that 

ithe British Museum, proves itself to be genuine and holo- 
graph, for this termagant woman wrote a fine, round, clerkly 
hand, with bold and masculine, but not  ungraceful, 
flourishes, sparingly indulged. ‘The folding of the note is 
perfect. The royal seals are still entire upon it, with erown 
and initial, connected once by blue flock silk, cut asunder in 
the opening, no doubt, by the poignard of the King. 

Views of Copenhagen, where Anne was born ; of Hampton 
Court, — she died ; of Somerset House, and Ashby-de- la- 
Zouch, where she was royally banqueted—all pertaining to the 
nie I par dedications “To Her Roval Highness the Ilus- 
trious Princess Ann of Denmark,” with quarterings of her 
own and the Royal arms, make up the other illustrations. 
Her personal appearance is well represented by Johnson's 
portrait at Somerset House, as engraved in folio by Houbraken, 
and other old portraits. 

Sir Curtstopier Wren, the first of British architects, is 
commemorated in a fine portrait—viz. Smith’s beautiful 
folio engraving, from the painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

The MS. memorial is Wren’s autograph, ‘‘ Chr. Wren,” at- 
tached to a Chelsea Ilospital money-warrant, 20th October, 
169%. 

A curious view of St. Paul’s before the great fire of London, 
1666, shows what it was of old. Sir Christopher Wren's 
plan for re-building the city after the great fire, likewise pre- 
served in this collection, is worthy of notice. This model of 
the new city afforded two straight lines of thoroughfare 
throngh the city past St. Pans; one terminating at the 
Royal Exchange, the other at Tower Hill, with centré pizzas 
at intervals, whence cross streets were radiated im such @ 
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manner as would have afforded breathing spaces enough 
amidst the buildings, to place the lungs of London elsewhere 
than in the parks. The valley at Fleet Street, “ once sullied 
with an offensive sewer,’ was now to be “* beautified with an 
useful canal, with wharfs on each side, passable by as many 
bridges as streets, y‘ cross it leaving Ludgate.” One thing 
claimed as a modern suggestion appears actually to have 
originated with Sir Chiustopher Wren. We have heard 


do not mistake, companies were, during the rage for specula- 
tion, concocted to carry through this great civic improvement. 
Along the Thames, betwixt Bridewell Dock and Greenhithe, 
Sir Christopher Wren, however, projected his “ Grand Terras, 
with ye public halls ;’ and not only so, but he projected also 
a spacious open “ key,” (quay) from Temple Garden to Bride- 
well on the one hand, and from Dowgate to Billingsgate and 
the Tower on the other. This stretch of quays and terraces 
included the whole course of the conflagration along the river. 
Allthe great works of Sir Christopher Wren are illustrated 

by nearly contemporary engravings. There is St. Paul’s—* si 
monumentum requiris circumspice!” The front and rear of 
the Seldonian Theatre at Oxford; London Monument on Fish 
Street hill— 

* Where London's column, towering to the skies, 

Like a tall bully, lifts its head and les ;” 


Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals; Bow Church, Cheapside ; |’ 


St. Bride’s, Fleet Street ; the noble interior of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook ; and all the other edifices which we owe to the 
architectural genius of this great man are in like manner illus- 
trated. 


Cuanrues I. supplies one of the most beautiful and interesting | 


pieces of caligraphy in the collection. It is a letter, composed 


in Latin, entirely holograph, and very carefully written, excus- | 


ing himself, when Prince of Wales, from receiving his father, 
to whom it is addressed, at his estate of Holdenby, in North- 
amptonshire, of the ruins of which, affording indications of 
great magnificence, Mr. Watson has preserved a view. This 
letter is subscribed, “‘Tuae Mti. filius obsequentissimus, Cano- 
tus.” The handwriting is somewhat on the model of his mo- 
ther’s—more firm and less flowing. It retains both address 
and seals—the former, “ Regi et Patri Optimo.” 


another from Holyrood, 1641. 

We have also in the collection dedications to him, sur- 
mounted by his arms as Prince of Wales; his signet as king; 
the great seal of the Garter in his reign; his coinage, engraved 
in great variety ; the title-page of * His Majesty's Declaration 
from Oxford, 3d June, 1645 ;” old figure of the bronze eques 
trian statue in Charing Cross; dedications, showing the style 
and bearings by which he was addressed as King, & 

The folio portraits are principally after Vaudyck’s pic- 
tures. ‘The first of the Vandycks is an extraordinary 
work of art, done by the etching needle of Suyderhoef. The 
breadth of handling in the tlowing locks, the deepened expres- 
siveness of the eyes, and melancholy of the countenance, 
are very striking, set off as they are by an immense lace frill, 
badge and collar of the garter, and other characteristic acces- 
sories. The second Vandyck, engraved by de Jode, repre- 
sents the “ Koyal Martyr” in complete steel, a field-marshal’s 
truncheon in his hand, the badge of the garter suspended from 
his neck by rich gold chains, a short plain collar, turned down 
over the gorget of the armour, lighting up into solemn effect 
the almost cadaverous melancholy of the countenance. As still 
life, the artist has introduced a plumed steel casque and roval 
crown, resting on a sideboard. Faithorne’s is a dark, rich folio 
portrait. There are also Hollar’s old portraits ; and numerous 
other old ones in large point lace collars, by Vander Qucht, by 
Audran, and a rare one by Channeau; besides the well-known 
portraits, by Strange, of Charles, in royal robes, with the 
Duke of Hamilton; Sharpe's three heads; and Lambart’s por- 
trait of Charles on horseback, attended by a page; as well as 
Vertue’s folio. 

The illustrations of scenes in the life of Charles 1. are no 


Jess numerous than startling, from his birth-place, Dunferm- | 


line, to the scaffuld. We may specify—his giving orders at 


the drum-head to his seeretary at war, Sir E. Walker, during | 


the}great rebellion ; his residence of Hampden Court; an old | 
view of Oxford ; the fights at Naseby, Edgehill, Hopton-heath, 


} Biooteling, of Sir Peter Le Ly: portrait, 


Other docu- | 
ments of this man of misfortune are preserved, signed, “ Charles | 
R.,” in particular, one dated from Hampton Court, 1654, and | 
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| Worcester; a view of the town of Worcester; his appear- 


ance before Hull; the castles in which he was confined, 
as Hurst Castle. Carisbrook, xe. : his trial before the lhigh 
Court of Justice in the Westminster Hall, an old print, 
with rude portraits of the leading actors; an old view 
of the interior of Westminster Hall, where the trial took 
place; Hollar’s English views; various others, chiefy Dutch, 


of and connected with his execution—espeeially a very beau- 
a guod deal of the embankment of the Thames; and, if we | 


tiful small one, where his head is deposited en the block, 
Bishop Jobson and “ the man in the mask” conspicuous figures, 
the latter just about to strike; the front of Whitehall at the 
time ; a number of prettily engraved inedailion heads and seals ; 
and the title-page of the BASIAIKA, complete the lot. We 
should, however, particularise more expressly a MS. referring 
to the disposal of the Bishopric of Orkney and Zetland to the 
Earl of Morton, 22d November, 1646, under the hand of 
Charles. 

The rash, intrepid, and unfortunate Joun, Duxe of Mon- 
MOUTH, 1s presented to us in a remarkable folio engraving by 
The extraordinary 
management of light and shade flickering over its details, the 
rich dark flowing curls, and splendidly defined costume asd 
ornaments, down to the plumed bonnet, held in the carelessly 
extended hand, give ease and grace to a picture of surprising 
felicity, in praise of which, indeed, too much could not be said. 
fo these circumstances, in the manner of this master, must 
_we attribute the extreme beauty of the engravings from his 
| works. Few paintings, indeed, appear to afford the telling 
| points and pleasing advantages presented to the engraver in 
those of Sir Peter Lely. Contrasted with this exquisite work, 
is an engraving belonging to the period—a juvenile-looking 
| Monmouth on horseback, about as rude as it is curious. 


As illustrations, we have an old view of Rotterdam, where 
the son of Lucy Waters was born, at the period when Mon- 
mouth may be assumed to have seen the light within that realm 
of ships and cheese. We have an old contemporary view of 
Dalkeith, where Monmouth, in virtue of lis marriage with the 
Duchess in her own right-—-the Duchess of Seott’s “ Lay” —be- 
| Came Duke of Buccleuch it view of Moor Park in England ; 
| an engraving of the battle of Bothwell Brig, where Monmouth 
was commander-in-chief, with an old view of Bothwell Castle ; 
and a drawing of Moumouth’s final battle, after his own 
Quixotic rising——the battle of Sede Moor. 

The MS. illustration, is a document, graced by the signa. 
ture of Monmouth’s father, Charles Il. His own signature, 
© Buceleugh and Monmouth,” in which the spelling is strangely 


enough altered, from Buceleuch to Bueceleugh, as distinetly 
appears in the MS., althouzh the Duchess, who may be sup- 
posed best able to spell her own name, subscribes it ummedi- 
h and Monmouth.” 


“Anna Buceleuc! Some other 
distinguished signatures figure as witnesses upon this power of 


ately under, 
iwttorney, in favour of a London alderman, for the collection 
of the rents of the property 
Of Sir Ropert WaLrore, the great minister of George LL., 
| the folio portraits by Faber and Houbraken, after Kueller and 
Pond, afford imposing representations, A most satirical print 
| by Vander Guclit, after Layman, represents the introduetion 
of the minister into the temple of fame—rapine, bloodshed, 
| desolation, and famine, tracking his footsteps. We have also 
\in this collection, Hogarth’s print of House of Commons 
portraits, the most prominent of which are Sir Robert Walpole 
‘and Mr. Speaker Onslow. Another satirical print of “The 
prevailing Candidate on the Election, carried by Bribery and 
' the Devil,” represents upon a sereen the white or the black 
years of the parliamentary pe riod, frou 1715 to 1721, aecord- 
/ ing as Walpole was “out” or “in.” Amongst the acts re- 
corded, apparently for censure, during the latter period, are the 
_“ Septennial Act,” “South Sea Indemnity,” “ Guarantee Act,” 
/ “Cum multis aliis.” We have old views of Houghton, his 
| place of residence, and of the old Treasury, St. James's Park, 
the scene of his long labours of statesmanship; as well as his 
| autograph as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 16th October, 1725. 
BisiGe Buanett is brought before us in a beautiful mezzo- 
tint, by Smith. A finer specimen of this celebrated engraver 
is not to be met with. It is from Riley's portrait of the 


_* Bishop of Sarum” in canonicals, Mr. Watson has appended 
to it a rare old view of Edinburgh, the Bishop's birth-place, 
ere yet any part of the New Town—ere yet even the: West 
| Kirk—-was erected. Burnett was born 15th September, 1643, 
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Another rare and interesting portrait of Bishop Burnett is 


by Vander Giest, after Lutterell ; and to this the collector has | 


appended a north-east prospect of Salisbury, a see to which 
Burnett, who attended King William to England, was ap- 
pointed by that prince a few days after ascending the throne. 

Another portrait still, engraved by Vertue in 1725, after 
Hoadley, was painted after Burnett’s death, which took place 
I7th March, 1715, at the age of 73. Underneath this por- 
trait the collector has placed acurious French view of Glasgow 
College, church, and gardens, at the peri d when, in 1699, 
Burnett was chosen professor of divinity there, an office which 
he held for four years, and the only office he, at any time, 
held in his own country. 

As illustrations—the title page of a Thanksgiving Sermon 
at Salisbury for victories in Flanders and Spain; the original 
engraved title page of his “ History of the Reformation,” 
embracing a figure of Queen Elizabeth, in one hand a cornu- 
copia, in the other a Bible; in a gallery, overlooking the 
scene of martyrdom of Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer, is seen 
the bloods Marv, attended by nu monkish pries 
of “ The History of his own Time,” and that of “ A Discourse 
of the Pastoral Care,” are all characteristic ; although Burnett 
was too voluminous a writer to be summed up within this 
compass. 

The MS. illustration is a letter to “ The Rev. Dr. Bohun, 
at Mr. Boiun’s, at New flouse, near Coventry, Warwick- 
shire,” franked, “G. Sarum,’ by the Bishop in capacity of a 
Veer. 

Bishop Burnett is further illustrated by engravings of his 
Cathedral and Seal, of his Tomb in St. James’s Church, 
Clerkenweil, and an engraving of that Church, in which he 
Was interred. 

RUBENS having painted the Apotheosis of James L.in White- 
hall, being generally included among the British painters, and 


having in fact received the honour of knighthood in Britain, 


+ 


the title page 


has been introduced to the “ British connection” by Mr. Wat- 
son. He had also another claim to netional regard, having 
taken a Scotchwoman for his second spouse. Mr. Watson has, 
upon these grounds, introduced into his collection a series of 
engravings of the best works of Kubens which he could find of 
small size. ‘To pave the way towards a reconciliation with this 
act of adoption, we commence with a view of the Banguetting 
House of Whitehall: an engraving of the Collar of the Order 
of the Garter; a letter in Duteh, of extraordinary value and 
interest, entirely holograph, of the great master, addressed to a 
person in London. ‘The writing, in the Ttalinn hand, is of 
great beauty and perspicuity. It is sebseribed “© Pretrro PavoLo 
Rubens,” and dated “ Antwerpen, 25 July, 1657.” 

Rubens’ portrait of himself, beautifully engraved by P. Pon- 
tius, is a perfect masterpiece, as indeed are two-others by Van- 
dyck, one by the same engraver, and the other by Woollett. 
from Vandvek'’s powerful picture of Rubens advanced in age. 
There are other fine portraits of Rubens in the collection ; but 
not to be particularived after these. Of two folio engravings 
of Rubens’ second wife, Helena Foreman, one after a picture 
by his own hand, another after Vandyek, the latter is an 


exquisite impression of M‘Ardell’s folio plate. ‘There are also | 
other fine portraits of Rubens’ wives, with specimens of lis 


most famous works, engraved by great contemporary masters, 
such as the “S. Margarita.” “ Christ crowned with thorns,” 
“The Last Supper,” * Roman Charity.” Fine ideas of his 
principal works are furnished by these engravings; and when 


to these are added views of Cologne. where he was born. and | 


Antwerp, where are his principal pictures, the painter's as well 
as the poet's creations receive something like ‘ta loeal habita- 
tion and a name.” 


Jenny Deans’s Joun Dury. of Arngyir, the composer of the 


famous ode on the “bannocks of barley meal,’ is given in 
several excellent portraits—a youthful folio, by Aikman, of 
Houbraken’s engraving ; and a more rare folio, from a picture 
in Holyrood, by the same artist, engraved by Simon. 

An old view of Inverary Castle, which he inhabited: of 
Stirling Castle, which he took : of Edinburgh Castle, which he 
governed: and a map of Minorea, where he was also governor, 
rapidly recall the prominent succession of events in his life. 

The Battle of Sherriff-Muir, however, the most memorable 
of them, has been judged worthy of more signal commemo- 
ration. There is an old plan of the order of battle; a view, 
about the period, of Dunblane and vicinity, where the battle 


was fonght; David Allan’s etching of that ludicrons incident 
in the song of the “ Shirra-muir.” 

“ And we ran; and they ran—awa’ man,” 
Together with a MS. document signed, “ Argyll,” and ad. 
dressed by him as commander-in-chief, from the camp at 
Stirling, the month before the battle, 28 September 1715, 
directing one of his officers to march 440 men into the Merse. 

Various literary dedications exhibit the old Argyll arms; 
and others refer to the period when he was commander-in- 
chief in Spain. : 

Of the accomplished Sir Journ Vanpenen, poet, dramatist, 
and architect, we have Simon’s beautiful mezzotinto portrait, 
after Sir Godtrey Knetler; illustrated by an old view of Lon- 
lon, of the period when he was born there; and a holograph 
order on the aecountant of the South Sea Bubble, for his 
half-vear’s dividend on his whole stock, some £802 Ls. 6d, 
The order is dated 17th February, 1724, signed, &Xe., “J, 
Vanburgh.” The remaining illustrations are the title pages of 
some of his dramatic works, such as the “ Provoked Wife,’ 
“The Provoked Husband,” 


conspicuous architectural productions, Castie Iloward, Blen- 


&e.: and elevations of his no less 


heim, Seton, Delaval, &e. Castle Howard, in Yorkshire, was 
Vanburgh’s first architectural design of any celebrity; and he 
Was most inappropriately rewarded for it by the owner, Charles, 
third karl of Carlisle, with the Tabard of Clarencieux King 
at Arms; for Leigh Hunt tells us that Vanburgh not only 
knew nothing of Heraldry, but, what was worse, laughed at it. 
[Israeli has made everybedy acquainted with the story of 
Blenheim, whieh, when finished after his own design, the wrath- 
ful Duchess Sarah prevented Vanburgh trom even seeing. 

A leaf to the “© Prologue to the Satires.” of the “ Wasp of 
Twickenham,” transcribed for somebody unknown, in the veri- 
table handwriting, nay, signed by the name of Pore himself, 
would be acknowledged a curiosity of literature under any cir- 
cumstances. But Mr. Watsoi has succeeded in procuring such 
« document, abounding in rarivrvm readings, and having in one 
at least of its most stinging pass:ges the name of the real 
Simon Pure inserted. We allude to the very passage of which 
Johnson says 

“Into this poem are interwoven several paragraphs which 
had been before printed as a fragment, and among them the 
satirical lines upon Addison, of which the last couplet has been 
twice corrected. It was at first, 

“Who would not smile if such a man there be? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he? 

© "Then, 

“Who would not grieve if such a man there be ? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? 

“ At last it is, 

“Who but must laugh if such a man there be ? 
Who would not grieve if Atticus were he ?” 

Not only has this couplet in Mr. Watson’s MS., subseribed 
hy Pope, a still farther variation ; but, as will be observed from 
the extracts which we subjoin, forming a portion of Mr. 
Watson's MS., the whole passage is pervaded by variations of 
reading :— . 

“Tf meaner GivEN draw his venal quill, 
l wish the man a dinner and s/f still. 
If DENNIS rails and raves in furious pet, 
Vi answer DENNIS when I am in debt. 
Tis hunger, and not malice, makes them print, 
And who'd wage war with Bedlam or the Mint? 
* * * % * * 
* * * * “ 


“ Like Cato, gives his little senate laws, 
And sits attentive to his own applause ; 
Whilst wits and Tempers every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise. 
Who but must grieve if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if ADDISON were he ? 

A. Porr..’ 
Compare this with the ordinary version— 
“Yet then did Gi/den draw his venal quill, 

I wish'd the man a dinuer and sate still. 

Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret; 

1 never answered—-I was not in debt. 

If want provoked, or madness made them print, 


I waged no war with Bedlam or the Mint.” 
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The hiatus in the published version being greatly 


fied, then follows the relative passage already quoted— 


ampli- 


“ Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While wits and Templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise. 
Who but must laugh if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Articus were he ?” 


MS. 


is of extraordinary interest, and well deserves a place 


The reader will perceive from this specimen of the 
that it 
amongst the memorials of the poet. 

Four very splendid folio portraits in 
two in line—illustrate the appearance of this luuman * mark 
of interrogation.” The 
Faber. ‘There are, besides, other smaller lkenesses, amongst 
which we remark, more especially, a pretty etching by Blyth, 
and design by Kent, 

A neat 
Vope’s Grotto, and a representation of his 


mezzotint, and 


Two 


engravers are \ CTLUe, 


4 ° > mae . Th “a kas 
view of London a tis time; iwicekenham, with 
monument ; 

is Dune a 


yroaning unaer 


original title of his fine (| 
“1e, 
a load of Grub Street literature, 
Dennis, ‘Tibbald, Oldmixon, Hayward, Xe. ; 
other general illustrations from the Junciad and the Lliad, 
make up an interesting series for Pope. 

Of JaMEs FERGUSON, the astronomer, we have a very interest- 
ing autograph letter, sigued, “Jas. Ferguson,” from 
London, December 4th, i761,“‘fo Mr. Thomas Balfour, wer- 
chant, Kirkwall, Orkney »” in which, after detailing with ja- 
rental solicitude the progress of his clildren at selivol, he states, 


uarto iiomer: that of h 


represcniumge an ass 


with characteristic Vien 
the works ol Wellst ud, Wal 


and numerous 


aint d 


that having been promised a subscription for a course of 
lectures at Birmingham, instead of one course he hac four. 
Hie describes the hardware machinery of Birminghom as 
even then 

machines as having delighted 
for turning bottoms of 
which one person could furnish ts 


motive power of the other, a great whec! 


something wonderful; and expatiates upe 


him much—one being an engine 
wood or 
} + 


hour: tie 


Phat 
brass buttoy Ss. Ih Done. DY 
yelve TOSS 


per 
of twenty-seven feet 
hin it, 


diameter, moved slowly by a horse walking wi 


ing so exceeding. y ranid a mot 
‘ ‘ 


species of tread-mill, but ¢i 
to fifteen spindles as to enable fifteen women to polish 25 
nails in an hour. 

The folio portrait of Ferguson is a fine mezzotint, from 


Northeote’s palatii g, by iloward : rood tuture beam ple 


‘ nal « ‘ 4 seedy ? 
two mois, abd siaiad retection 


in the countenance, marked by 
lurks within the eves. The attire is a dark turbau or bonnet 
and a fur-collared cloak. Books are introduced. ‘Ther 


besides, some smatler portraits, 

As subsidiary illustrations, the title-page is given of ear!) 
editions of his Lectures and Astronomy. 
sented a plate of a “ New method of constructing sun-dials for 
any given latitude, without the assistance of «di 
logarithmic calculations.” 
Ferguson’s orrery, and representations of his lect 

The portraits of Dr. Samurn, JOuNSON are Townley’s folio, 
from Opie’s great painting, in which the head and figure are 
Phere 
is a lighter engraving in line by Ileath, also of Opie’s por- 
trait. Fry's engraving from a drawing of Wivell’s, 
Nolleken’s bust, and smaller prints are added; one of the bust 
hy Finden being exceedingly fine. We ought to notice, also 


a small youthful figure of Johnson, already, however, in the 


ihnere are, Nnatyy, an 


Iring. 


marked by ail the elephaniine ponderosity of the man. 


flaxen wig, but more like the Lichfield pedagogue than the 
literary leviathan. Books are before him, and a pen is held 
inincingly betwixt the fingers. The prints from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ well known picture, are also worthy of being par- 
ticularised. ‘There is, besides, a small portrait, etched by 
J. Trotter, interesting from its having been taken froin the lite 
a short time before Dr. Johinscn’s death. 

Johnson's handwriting is harsh, abrupt, and dogmatic, but 
reguiar and symmetrical——an exact type of his character; a 
fact which is admirably illustrated in a MS. note to Mrs. 
Thrale, intimating that he will have an opportunity of “ mak- 
ing it up with Beattie on Tuesday,” and praying the lady's 
leave to stay where he is until the Wednesday, in order, we 


It 


is signed * Saal. Johnson, 


presume, that he may do so. 
May 28, 1751.” 
Views are presented of the town of Lichfield, Johnson's 
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after | 
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birth-place ; of Pembroke College, Oxford, his 4/#a Meter, at 
his period; the interior of his room at Pembroke College, Se. 
His advertisement for boarders has been cut from the original 
newspaper, in which it was published, and runs thus— 


* Advertisement. 
“4 T Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, Young 
i Gentlemett are Boarded, and taught the Latia 
and Greek Languages, by 
“Sauven Jounson.” 


\ view of Edial Hall, near Lichfield, is preserved. It is a 
quaint old peaked-roofed edifice, with a lautern above the peak, 
high In 
* Edvardus Cave, ob. 


connection with Johnsen, 
10 Jan. 1754, 
62,°-— the Sylvanus Urban of Si. John’s Gate and its Gentle- 
M sort ec, is St. John’s 
which 


surround wall. 


hv oa 


Etatis 


the portrait of 


man's is quite a curio So also 


} 


Gate itself, of an old view and a new are given, the 


mner fringed with the curious statistics of the press of the 


Lond Gazet York Herald. 
\) s Jo I il | ! 

[ | ! 2. 
D. Speetat Bris 

App. Doctor. Norwi 

Dail host. Exeter. 

1). Advertiser. Worcester. 


St. James’s Ev, 
Lond. Evy. 

’ Mise. 
Creneral Ky. 


: Craze LL@er. 


Northampton, 
Gloucester. 
Stamford. 
Nottingham, 


Bury Journal. 


W Post. Chester Do. 

(om. Sense, |) hy Dy. 
ly) wich Deo 
Rea r Do 


metla wa Ben 
Vewcnstie, &c. AC, 


As general illustrations, we g¢lance with interest, not un- 
mingled with amusement, at the title-page of the second 
edition of the * Lic tionary ”~ in two volumes Svo at the 
titles of the original pubucations ot * Rasselas,’ “The 
Rambler”? “The Idler.’ at a general view of lona in John- 
sons time; and more particularly at the original print of the 
Doctor lis travelling dress, as ceseribed in Boswell’s tour, 
with his famous oak stick, of why ne sustained the loss in 
the Llebrices, and made this re » Bezzv’s eondolenee, 
‘No, no, my friend, it that anv man in 


Miuil, who has got it, will part with Wf eonusider, sir, the 


value of such a piece of timber here fhe set of tilustrations 
s brought up with a view of Johnson's house in Belt Court, 
Fleet Street - views of Westminster at of bis monuments, 
OLIVER CROMWELL is a noble subject for illustration ; and 
vet the faithful collector cannot fail in disclosing, along with the 


and the vrealness of the man, the envv and littleness of 


cadocio foes. There are tour large folio engravings of 


His brag 
his portraits. One fine rare work of art, three parts full, by 


Loinbart. after \\ alker’s pi Lure, shows ham aceoutred for the 


tight, his head thrown back with an air of resolution, his car- 
' | bearing bold and warlike lie is im full armour, 
\ page adjusting his searf \nother Fabers fine mezzo- 


tint of Sir Peter Lely’s painting, 1655. Oliver is again in 
In he 
Bartolozzi, he is still in armour bat with a more contemplative 
A side-face, painted by Cooper, and 
engraved by Houbraken, from the Devonshire collection, is a 
striking portrait. ‘There are also Picart’s, Worlidge’s, and other 
smaller heads ; but the most beautiful is perhaps a folio redueed 
from West's celebrated picture of “ Cromwell dissolving the Long 
Parliament,” as engraved by Houlnegel. 

Kilkenny, Drogheda, Tredagh, Dunbar, Edinburgh Castle, 
Aberdeen, Perth, Dunnotar, Borthwick Castle, and many other 
places beleaguered by Cromwell, are the subjects of illustration, 
The battle of Dunbar and others of his mulitary engagements 
are also represented. in one of his Lrish assaults, the artillery 
appears characteristically cuough to rain down thunderbolts on 
the devoted town. 

A singular carricature is preserved, in the collection, of “ the 
Royal Oak of Britain ”—Cromwell directing the ane to be laid 


armour. Walker's ul-size picture, soitly engraved by 


expression on the features. 
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to the root of the tree, with a scriptural quotation, “ Kill and 
take possession. 1 Kings xix.” 
pulling down the hacked tree with ropes; others are robbing 
its branches with hooks ; and pigs are seen “fatted for the 
slaughter” upon the acorns. Cromwell's station is taken up on 
the head of a monster inscribed, ‘+ Inspirat 
peculiar nasal feature of old Noj, flattered into 
dimensions in higher of 
marked in this caricature. 
Literary dedications of the period forth 

title. ‘To the most illustrious Oliver, Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of the three nations of England, Ireland, and 


Some of his coadjutors are 


ot} 


10 Diaboliea.” 
ordinary 


’ 2. 
the class ihly 
; 


, 2 ae 
portraits, is formud 


set his style and 


Scotland, and the dominions thereunto belonging 


His handwriting is illustrated by a MS. regimental order. 
signed soa, Crom yell,” in favour of é nsign G orze Cr esse, To 
receive the regimental pay “ of Captain Mullonox, his company 


ray . ‘ 
The valorous CNsign musi 


of firelocks.” have 
acquainted with the firelock than the pen, for his receipt is 


attached, signed “* George Crosse, X his mark. 

When so:neb iy dis} rragingiv told oll George IID. that 
General Wourrk was mad: “ Then Lwish to he wor 
bite some of my other generals,” was the retort of the King 


A portrait of a voutliful-like 
formal tie and dress or *4 
Til. was king’—-a fine folio engraving by Richard Tfous- 
toun, after J.S.C. Tchaak, introduces us to Major-General 
James Wolfe, the hero of Quebec. | 

portraits of Wolfe e »pied after this, which 


aspirant, trimiv. attired in tie 


; , ‘ 
COM he good old days when Georze 


: 
bere 


are many smal 


+ 


is tne in 


A remarkable letter, dated Bath, Dee. 29, 175s. sicned 
te Jam. Wolfe.’ whi ‘)) hes evidentis been ‘ litressed to W iditein 
Pitt, is absolute, prophetical. The Writer § Vs he has be lh 


¢ 


“constantly ruin 
the North American war; 
capture of Quebee. We do not know 
more touching meorial behind tim than this, which per 
Wolfe to have died a 


‘ Soder a ae 
to have originally devis 


Ing On the moae of putting a 


wnd sasyests for that purpose the 
if anv hero ever left a 
Wes 
hiirive to dis Own military project, and 


L the 


movement from which je 
reaped such fatal renown. 
\ |; re eNneravine (‘arl Gutte ure 
di arze ¢ rad ins, irl rULLEeNnJUrTY, 


“oe : 
Voo} et. atter 


beaut ifulls re Luced hy 


—_ 
phe | 


| spoilt beauty 


| 


heen hetter i 


y ma 4 
PCa to 


from the more common and extensive plate of 
Benjamin West, aptiy illustrates “ the death of Wolle’ The 
interest is enhanced by views of Quebee at the time of the 
siege, taken from various points-—plins of the town and the 
battle——and fine engravings of Wolfe’s moutument in West- 
minster Abbey. 

There 1s, sooth to say, some reason to dou whether so 
great a destroyer of iinazes as JouN KNOX lias left any renre- 
sentation of himself behind; for, notwithstanding the Geneva 
gown and bonnet of an old engraving of °° 11. fecit,? collected 
by Mr. Watson, and inscribed * Joanues Cnoxus Seotus.” with 
a long flowing beard, stich as appears to hi v¢ been copied for | 


promoting the sale of Parrs Life Pills, we question if there 
exists a genuine likeness of the hero of the Scottish Reforma- 


and other 


tion. Mr. Watson, however, has collected Cooper's 


old engravings, besides the well-known large print by Penny, 
engraved from Lord ‘Torphichen’s picture. 

Mr. Watson's collec 
graph, noticed in * Dibdin’s Tour,” which had been written bs 
Knox on a fly leaf of a work of his continental friend * Oeco- 


lampadius :” 


. eg: e : . . - 
” Jhounnes Cuor Minister Fraiage lie Tie rerilatis 


hen cr liderum pos Sli let.” 


ion is enriched hy the famous auto- 


Dibdin’s fac-semile, we must sav, does not convey a strictly 
correct idea of this bold piece of caligraphy. 

General illustrations are riven of the town of Haddington, 
where Knox was born; St. Andrew's ; the Gallevs : 
his house in fidinburgh : his pulpit ; St. Giles’ ; and the 
picture of Knox admonishing Mary. 

Matruew Prior is presented in two very fine folio portraits ; 
the other by Simon, 


Geneva: 


one, in line by Vertue, after Richardson ; 
after the same, in mezzotinto; and illustrated generally by a 
view of London; by the titles and head pieces of his poems; 
the fine monument to lis memory in Westminster Abbey, Xe. 
A curious holograph MS. account of expenses, whilst Am- 
bassador at the Hague, is preserved. It extends from August 
to November, 1695, pro £145 2s. Some of the items are 
little remarkable ; but none of them very extravagant ; and we 


a 


crowned hat, along with the plan of the interior of a slave ship, 
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fiat appended, there is every probability of the poet’s bill har. 
ing been paid. 

Of Grauame of CLavernovsse, Viscount Dandee, a rare old 
anonymous line engraving is to be found in this collection, be. 


| traving the commingled Acu/evr and comeliness of the features. 


The insovscianf expression of the eye is like that of a young 
The smaller portraits are also scarce and 
beautiful. A French view of Dundee from Dudhope ; the pass 
of Killiecraakie, and the battle of Drumeleg ; Edinburgh Castle, 
shewing the postern to which the dashing cavalier clombe “ up 
the high eastle rock,” as in Seott’s spirited ballad. 

A holograph MS. letter “To Mester Blathwayt, secretary 
at war for his Maties servace,’ acknowledging receipt of an 
order to march his troops to London, 20th October, 168s, 
signed, “J. Grahame,” is preserved as a relic of the “ bluidy 
Claverse,” 

Sir Goperry KNELLBR is coimemorat 
traits of his own, respectively engraved by Smith and hy 


ed in two fine folio por- 


-the house introduced in the engraving by Faber being 
own Witton, near Twickenham. An engraved 
of the original poem by Addison, addressed to Sir God. 
Kneller 


around an engraving of that great work, illustrates at once 


Faber 


his 


, 
house at 


frey on his picture of George L., and cireumseribed 


the 
character of his performances (elsewhere abundantly to be met 
with in this collection), and testifies to the estimation iu which 
they were held by The engraving in 
question Is a presentation copy, bearing Kneller’s own auto- 
pao upon it. His monument in Westminster Abbey, and 
general illustrations from his paintings, complete the fasciculus, 

Sir Isaac Newron’s portraits are by Smith and Houbraken, 
after Kneller, in folio: a folio mezzotinto, after the marble 
besides another mezzotinto; and other portraits by Ra- 
veuet and Daudet, after Lely, &e.; medallions and smaller 
heads, all conveying the same impression of placid intellec- 
The small house at Woolthorpe, which was the birth- 
place of the zreat philosopher: the hotel in St. Martin’s Street, 


his contemporaries, 


era 
mie 


Hust : 


tuality. 


Leicester-fields, which was formerly his res dence ; his monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey and ‘Trinity Cedege, Cambridge ; 
the arms of the Royal Society, of which he was president ; il- 
lustrations of the refraction of lht, the solar system, electri- 
city, &e.; with an autograph letter, “ Deer. 171s,” as Master 
of the Mint-—are the imemorials of Sir Lsaae Newton. 

A letter of the immortal NeLvson to Capt. Hardy, June 3d, 
1707, is fraught with singular interest, although only relating 
the arrangements for a dinner party at Lady Tamilton’s. 


From the great extent of the subject, the reader knows how 


ta 


impossible it would be to enter into it in a satisfactory man- 


, . . “oy . 1 
ner. We shall content us. therefore, with stating that the 
ere teshut; we a) al manta thie onlabiiel 
iiustrative contributions here consist ob evervUiing Caicu ater 


recall the events of Nelson’s life. A document with his 

iture as “* Nelson & Bronte,” clans especial notice, being 

{ from on board * the Victory” the mouth previous to the 
It is addressed to Admiral (then Captain) Durham. 


Sir Jounw Hawkes. who is known to us as the introducer of 


Siti 


ion? 
iv eo 


battle. 
the black spot of negro slavery into our colonial system, is re- 
presented by a most. villanous-looking portrait, in a low 


und poor negroes packed around like herrings in a barrel. A 


‘new and exact map of New Guinea, divided into the Gold, 


| Slave, and Ivory Coast, &¢., with their several kingdoms, and 


are happy to say that from the chancellor of the exchequer’s | This letter, in short, which is signed “ Dav. Dalrymple,” and 


vy’ adjacent countries. By H. Moll, Geographer,” is almost 


‘equal in minuteness and apparent accuracy to the more stylish 


maps of the present day relating to this ill-fated coast. A view 
of Hawkins’ birth-place, Plymouth ; and an autograph attached 


to a naval document-— April, 1594, “John Hawkins,” with 
Admiral Howard’s amongst other signatures, are the fe- 


maining maritiine curiosities, 

Lord Haries’s signature as a judge; and a letter of this 
careful and accomplished annalist to the Karl of Buchan # 
Rome, arrests our passing attention. The letter is remarkably 
characteristic. It refers to the valuc of the historical infor- 
mation to be found in the library of the Vatican ; and bears @ 
singular analogy to the correspondence of Roseoe upon the 
same point. Lord Hailes alludes also to the monuments of 
the Avignon Popes, as likely to furnish important historical 
facts, if extant ; to the project of a Biographia Scotica ; and to 
the importance of the Earl of Buchan’s Danish correspondence, 
for supplying events in our history, prior to Maleom Canmore. 
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HISTORICAL, PORTRAITS, 


dated from New Hailes, 22 Augt. 1575, abounds in hints of 


historical significance. 

That excellent housewife, QueEN Cuantorte, provides the 
collection with a highly characteristic holograph letter, duly 
honoured with the royal seal, and addressed to William Price, 
FEsg., 10th April, 1506, the burthen of which is to request 
back a small balance of money remitted by her Majesty to dis- 
charge some debts, “ as her Frogmore accounts are kept very 
regular. ” The gramm: ad of the Court on this occasion would 
have appropri: itely graced the pantry, 
precisely of the hi aikeait room, ‘There are 


at nd the econo! iN Shiki Ls 
» Vexwen ¢ portr its 
of her Majesty in the very et rious dress of the day - and an 
engraving of a particularly stiff minuet ball at St. James's, on 
her Majesty's Lirth-night. Medals, medallions, and Quee 
zebras in profusion hkewise illustrate the roign of striet: ina- 
ternal propriety, which turned out Une most rakish family in 
Europe. 

Of Wittiaxt TI., we have a folio port rait of some value and 
beauty, as Wilham Henry, Prince of Ora 
portraits of him as King, by Smith, Vaick, Pieart, and flou- 
braken. 

The MS. of a French letter or d'spateh, when Prince of 
Orange, dated from Chateau LE] _ 24th Sept., 1674, detail 
the military operations before Ou ‘de. ott is finely and 
elegantly composed — thie fa . Wn Prince D’ Orange 
in large, bold, writing, being a sanaibasts fine autograph, We 
have here also a document under the sign-manual, as King of 
Great Britain, with the countersign of the Seer etars of St: eC, 
dated * seelokey 6th bs cem.. 1690." 

Representations are viven of Woilhiaia’s Contin ital palace, 
T’Leo; of his receiving the congratulations of the clergy—a 
fine old print, of his statues; his seals; plans of Drogheda 
and of the Boyne; views of Nawur, Drogheda, Londonderry ; 
triumphal processions; receptions, and other allegorical en- 


gravings ; and an extensive illustrative series of sinaller 


etchings of the events and exploits inwhich he bore a part ia 
Continental and Britis! history. 

The Princess Mary, his Queen, is similarly ilestrated. 

Cuarves IL. affords in his portraits remarkable proofs of per- 
sonal beauty in early life, which there is no reason to believe 
the roval sensualist retained in riper vears. A proof from 
Hollar, after Vandyel. certainly attests this fact, as atso does 
another engraving of him when “oe ce of Waies. "The prinei- 
pal portraits collected of Cliarles » White's full length, after 
hKueller ; Souttal’s, after Sir Peter Lek > the imezzotuits by 


LITERARY 


Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chaliners, 
D.D., L.L.D. Vol. 1.) Edinburgh: Sutherland and 
Knox. 

Berore the death of Dr. Chalmers, a few of his per- 
sonal friends were acquainted with the existence of bis 
commentaries on Scripture. ‘The progress made by him 
in the work probably was unknown to many persons out 
of his family ; but the fret that he was engaged in some 
work of this deseription was stated out of that cirele. 
Upon his demise, the nature and extent of the papers 
left by him became generally known; and the plan 
which he adopted has been stated in many quarters, 
Ile may be said to have written two commentar.es 
—which are to be nominally distinguished as ‘* Llorw 
Biblicw Quotidians,’’ and ‘* Hora Bible Sabba- 
tinew.’’ The first consists of brief reflections, suit- 
able for daily perusal. The second we understand to 
be fuller and more reflective. ihe first volume of 
the posthumous works contains an introductory state- 


ment, by the Rev. Dr. Wanna, the son-in-law of Dr. 

Chalmers, by whom the work will be edited—a Sab- 

bath journal kept for some tine by his late relative— 
VOL, XIV. NO, CLAVIIL, 


AUTOGRAPHS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 





“I 


Smith, Vertue, and others ; engravings of equestrian and other 
Amongst the gene- 
ral illustrations are representations of the Ryehouse (the plaee 
of the famous plot of his riding in disguise before Mrs. 
Lane, eugraved by Vander Gucht; of Scone Palace, where he 
was crowned ; of his landing and restoration ; of the judgments 
that descended on his reign, the fire and the great plague of 
London. There are also documents with his autograph in 
1651 and 1660. 

There are some fine folio portraits by Smith, White, An- 
ui, and Vertue of James Vii. or Il. as King; othersas Duke 
of York: a letter with his autograph, as Lord High Admiral 
in 1670; a documentas King, dated at Whitehall, 1688. This 
last, Which is couutersigned hy the Archbishop of St. Andrews 


statves of the monarch, medallions, coins, 


and the Seotch Secretary of State, may not be inappositely 
‘rred to at this moment when dispute Ss are raging recardi gz 
the a Domtinents 19 [lebrew Cars The purport of our 
Poy Kigg’s man late, on this occasion, is to re jure “the 
most Reverend Fatier in God, Arthur, by Divine Providence 
\rchbishop of St. Andrews, Primate and Metropolitan of all 


Scotiand, and Chancellor of the said University, to admit and 
receive the sar Mast ~ Patriek Gordon to be ! ird Master 
and Professor of [lebrew the other Ortental Languages in 
th Ss uid new ¢ Cy 

( pri ini's \l] vores on James's cd brace mivstt “al 
views of London. Rome. Paris, and in CGrermaiy lilustrative 


views are added of his embarkation for France: of Enniskillen 
and Londonderry ; of the Bass, with the old Scotch State pri- 
son upon if entire; and arms, titles, and dedications as Lord 
Ihig h Co mmissioner of Scothuid and as hing. 

We conclude with a notice of the illustrations relating to a 
very different character——Joun Winkes, of whom there is a 
fine and curious folio portrait, by Sabelius, after Pine; besides 
Hovarth’s well-known engraving in the early state of the plate. 
\\ itkes’s eottace in the Isle ‘ f Wieht. the  Y wer, the Guild. 
hall, and the Mansion-house, turn up in succession. A beauti- 
ful ueket, by Bartolozzi, after Cipriani, commemorates his 
Mansion-house Ball, when Lord Mayor in 1775.) The arms 
of the city ; the carricature combat between Wilkes and Horne 
Tooke ; a curious print of his seizure as he is getting into a 
eorch ; end the title of the North Briton —are all pregnant with 
CFCSLIONS. 

A holograph MS. dinner note addressed to “ Win, Sharpe, 
Esy., Newport,” and acknowledging the unimpeachable flavour 


of a brace of trout, brings all the Aldermen before us, 
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andthe ‘* Horw Quotidiane " to the end of the book of 
Joshua. 

The introduction merely intimates the purposes and 
the time for which, and when these works were com- 
meneed. We are informed that they were intended 
rather for private use than for publication. That may 
have been the original design, Lut subsequently, as we 
have stated, their publication was expected by some 
parties. ‘That of the journal was evidently never antici- 
pated by the lamented writer. Sometimes we doubt the 
propriety of posthumous publications, which a writer 
never may have intended for public use. There are 
thoughts that any man might wish to put on reeord for 
the warning, the comfort, and the gnidance of his surviving 
relatives, which yet he does not choose to render public. 
Even when passages are struck out, there may be an 
injustice done to the writer's style and argument, or the 
ground on which some reflection was formed may be lost. 
So far, indeed, as this part of the volume extends, we 
cannot regret its having been published. Passages like 
the fullowing may induce to a milder judgment of the 
living and their actions than is ofteu formed. Men deal 

vu 
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too harshly and uncharitably by each other regarding 
differences that often are minute :— 


‘‘ There is another temptation besides carefulness which 
exercises me. I have all along been vastly too much 
disquieted by the misconstructions of those who did not 


fatigue of refuting and explaining the same thing a hun- 
dred times over, and from the vexation felt that in spite 
of every effurt there is a character assigned to my views, 
the very reverse of every principle by which I am actuated. 
But why should the opposition of men thus affect me ¢ 
Does it not test my belief in the reality of an all-perfect 
mind that is now looking on, when I suffer so pain- 
fully from the adverse understandings of the limited and 
subordinate minds by which I am surrounded? Would 
it not nobly accredit my faith in God, that in quiet com- 
munion with Him, I felt a refuge and resting-place 
when sorely urged by the strife of tongues? To Him 
may I at all times patiently commit my cause, and be 
still in the thought that He is God.”’ 


The publication of a few pages of this journal lets the 
reader somewhat into the inner life of its remarkable 
author. Occupied intensely in public matters, while we 
believe but very few men misconstrued his motives, yet 
he sometimes entertained a dread that his actions would 
be misinterpreted ; forgetting that many highly esteemed 
the man whe opposed some of his objects :— 


— 


thought or read it in different language longago, W 
quote an example :— 


‘* The flood was miraculous; but it is remarkable 


_ that God is sparing of miracles, and seems to prefer the 


ordinary processes of nature, i lly 
comprehend me ; and have suffered mucl both from the | Ah ture, © eqiety etpatuel, Wer ths 


accomplishment of his purposes. [le might have saved 
Noah and lis family by miracles ; but he is not prodigal 
of these, and so he appointed that an ark should be made 
to bear up the living cargo, which was to be k»pt alive, 
on the surface of the waters; and not only so, but He 
respects the laws of the animal phhsiology, as He did 
those of hydrostatics, in that He put them by pairs 
into the ark, male and female, to secure their trans- 
mission to after ages, and food was stored up to sustain 
them during their long confinement. In short, He dis- 
penses with miracles when these are not requisite for the 
fulfilment of His ends; and He never dispenses with the 
ordinary means when these are fitted, and at the same 
time sufficient, for the oceasion.’’ 

To other passages he brings a very general aequaint- 
ance with literature to bear upon their clucidation ; and 
in this way the work is an evidence of his extensive read- 
ing, because we have not the slightest doubt that, as the 


_ editor states, it was written without inquiry or examina- 


‘Tam in danger of a great failure, both in the wis- | 


dom and charity of the gospel, and I must cast the whole 
of this burden on the Lord. Let not my vehemence so 
transport me as that my good shall be evil spoken of. 
It so happens that a great public interest has led me to 
concur in a measure to which, apart from this object, I 
inight have felt prompted, by a spirit of personal revenge, 


and this latter may be the aspect which it is to bear in| 


the sight of men. What an occasion, then, for the exer- 
cise both of prudence and principle. Let me commit it 
altogether unto God, from whom cometh both the answer 
of the mouth and the preparation of the heart.” 

The plan of his daily commentaries is remarkably sim- 
ple. He reads, as it were, a few verses, and records, but 
not elaborately, the immediate thoughts and ideas which 
theyoriginated. These ‘‘ Hora Quotidianz’’ are theretlec- 
tions that might seem to rise, and that we presume to 
have arisen, without research or examination, from the 
mere perusal of the verses indicated. We are apt to con- 
sider this mode of writing calculated to injure the style 
of the author. But the work will be most useful to those 
who can regard it as conversational—those who can ima- 


gine it to be a report of the conversation which its author — 


might have held with them, or with his friends, on a few 
verses of the Bible, then read. We notice, also, that the 
sententious style, necessarily or naturally adopted in this 
class of compositions, did not detract from their efficiency 
in the hands of Dr. Chalmers. It was not his natural 
style of writing. 
works with which so many readers are familiar. ‘The 
operation, commenced six years ago, was novel to him; 
but he has succeeded, apparently without any effort, 
in producing, not elaborate criticisms, or argumen- 
tative theology, but those plain and practical reflections 
that seem to be most needed for every day use. In 
many instances, he throws a new light on a passage often 
read perhaps, and not yet fully appreciated. Sometimes he 
strikes a fresh thought from a familiar portion, which the 
reader imagines that he had turned in every form in his 


mind. Often we are reminded merely of an idea that 


seems very familiar and very common, yet which is not 
tedious or monotonous, because we had found the same 


' with the Ellenes or Greeks. 


either. 


It was not that followed in those 


tion. On one passage, Genesis x., 1 and 5, he says— 


‘*T understand the isles of the Old Testament to be 
the countries on the other side of their sea ; or looking 
north-westward, to be Europe both insular and continental, 
This quarter of the world, then, is ascribed to the des- 
cendants of Japheth ; and attempts have been made to 
find out a connexion between the names of its various 
countries and the names of his sons. The only conjec- 
tures of this sort which I at present recollect, are those 
by which Kittim is associated with Chittim, and that 
again with the Cetae; and by a wide enough transi- 
tion, though, perhaps, by some intermediate steps 
with Macedonia. FElishah has also been associated 
There may be other 
and better derivations—some of them no doubt very 
fanciful, yet not wholly without evidence or probability 
And here it occurs to me to say, that whereas we 
are apt to look on these dry catalogues of names as 
exceptions to the work—perhaps even as oljections 
against the divinity of the Bible—for aught we know 
there may be embosomed in such hieroglyphies, if they 
may beso termed, a precious mine for the exploration 
both of historians and travellers. See an expample of 
this im the preface to Foster on Mahometanism, where, 
from the Seripiure noinenclature alone, both of mén and 
women, le seems conclusively to have made out the 
demonstration of an identity between the present 
Arabians and the descendants of Ishmael. 


There is another passage regarding the Arabians, the 
It is a 
curious confirmation of these views, that a very small 


fiery descendants of Ishmael, which we quote. 


body, a few tribes of Arabs in the Algerine colony of 
Africa, oceupy at this day one hundred thousand French 
soldiers —for that, we believe, is nearly the number of the 
French African army—and yet allow them only so 
much ground as they can encompass with their lines and 
forts; though we do not recollect that, in course of 
this war, the Arabs have ever gained a great battle. 


‘«In this picturesque narrative of Hagar in the wilder- 
ness, there is much to interest the artist and the man of 
taste. But the thing of solid and surprising interest is 
the memorable prophecy of the angel, and which to this 
day manifests its own striking fulfilment, in the lawless 
and predatory, and marauding habits, but withal the in- 
dependence of the present Arabians, What materials, 
even in the state of the world as it now is, for such evo- 
lutions as shall make the truth and divinity of Seripture 
palpable to ail men ! 

‘* And what a lesson here, too, of the ever wakeful 
care and providence of God! Whata noble and ele- 
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vated freedom should be ours from those wretched 
anxieties which so distract and degrade us, did we 
bear about with us all the confidence we ought in that eve 
which never slumbers and never sleeps! ‘Thou God 


it in their hearing. Not one thing had failed of His 
promises. And in like manner should all His threaten- 


ings be fulfilled, did they go into idolatry, and so kindle 


seest me.’ What a protection from care, and at the | 


same time what a stimulant to watchfulness from care | ‘ 
_more generally and favourably noticed by the press, and 


about the things of this life, and to warch‘ulness, lest we 
should fall short of the things which belong to our true 


peace and life everlasting! Give me to be spiritually | 
| consecutive reading, as to be read in connexion with the 
passages of Scripture referred to, which are named, but 


minded, and then I shall have both life and peace ! 


All who personally knew Dr. Chalmers were impressed 


with the peculiar benevolence of his character. In his | 


latter years he seemed more than any other man that 


we remember to be at peace; and he had the happy | 
art of diffusing peace around him. The part of Serip- | 
ture gone over in these volumes has many of these | 


domestic scenes, on which he thus would naturally linger, 
and which he would appreciate. In his reflections there 
are many little proofs scattered over the volume of 
the hold that his immediate relatives had on his affec- 
tionate regards. His general benevolence did not en- 
trench on his anxiety for the well-being of those who 
were most immediately under his influence, and most 
likely to be the objects of his anxiety. At one point he 


writes :— 

‘*T feel now as if entering on the day-light of history, 
and emerging from the obscurity of its earliest dawn. 
And I may here record the effect of old associations with 
the Bible narratives which are now before me. I feel quite 
sure, that the use of the sacred dialogues as a sechool- 
book, and the pictures of Scripture scenes which inter- 
ested my boyhood, still cleave to me, and impart a pecu- 
liar tinge or charm to the samo representations when 
brought within my notice. Perhaps when I am 


against them the anger of the Lord.’’ 
We know not that any theological volumes have been 


we suppose. in a short time, more widely sold than these 
posthumous works. They are not so much fitted for 


not quoted in the work. Takenin this way, they will be 
found to be a mine of rich thought, and an unpretending, 
but a faithful guide and expositor. We might have 
wished that Dr. Chalmers had been continued here until 
the full completion of plans so nearly finished. The 


| event was otherwise ordered; but the large amount 


_ of manuscript which he had arranged, and which will now 





mouldering in my coffin, the eye of my dear Tommy* | 
may light upon this page, and it is pessible that | 


his recollections may accord with my present antici- 
pations of the effect that his delight in the Picto- 
rial Bible may have in endearing still more to him 
the holy Word of God. May it tell with saving effect on 


his conscience, in whatever way it may affect his imagi- | 


nation ; and let him so profit by its sacred lessons of 


faith and piety, that after a life of Christian usefulness | 


on earth, we may meet i Heaven, and rejoice tor ever | 
the missionaries. That hostility originates entirely in 


in the presence of our common Father.’’ 

We might quote many most interesting, and short, 
though not less valuable comments, on what we should 
term the domestic life of the patriarchs. One, however, 
will show quite as readily as many, how closely even 
here every sentence is stamped with the impress of its 
author’s character ! 


‘*Good and great old Joshua now makes a graceful 
exit from his earthly pilgrirnage—we doubt not from the 
Canaan below, to the heavenly and everlasting Canaan. 
He lets the people know at a general convocation that 
their task was not yet done, referring to the nations that 
remained, and which had also been made over by lot to 
them, as well as to the nations which had been cut off. 
He promises their full and final subjugation; and if 
historically the matter fell short of this, it was not 
beeause God was unfaithful to His word, but because 
they were unfaithful to their duty—the duty of cleay- 
ing wholly unto God, and keeping themselves. from 
ido's. He appea's to their past, as the tokens and 
prognostications of their future victories. But inst ad 
of exterminating, they intermarried with them, and the 
threatened alternative ensued, that God did not drive 
them out ; but, like tares among the wheat, they remained 
as temptations, and snares, and chastisements to the 
children of Israel. But their venerable leader still 


affirmed the faithfulness of God, and on the eve of going | 


the way of all the earth, he made strong asseveration of 





* His Grandson, 





be published, adds greatly to the world’s indebtedness to 
one whose name will long be held in unwonted respect ; 
and there is good reason to hope, that somo may be in- 
duced to examine his commentaries, from the literary 
standing and character of their author, and be drawn 
from them to the text that they illustrate, and attain 
there that peace and rest which the commentator seemed 
so eminently to enjoy. 


China and the Chinese. Smith's Narrative. London: 
Seeley, Burnside, & Seeley. 

Tur Rev. George Smith was employed by the Church 
of England Missionary Society ‘‘to explore’’ the five 
consular cities of China, open to foreigners, with the 
view of obtaining information regarding the best positions 
for missionary enterprise. Ilis narrative principally re- 
fers, therefore, to the objects of this important re- 
search. ‘The details of his journeys are interesting, 
especially to those who desire to promote the evan- 
gelization of China. The results may, however, be 
stated in a few words. Canton, which has suffered most 
from the visits of foreigners is decidedly most hostile to 


political grounds. Except for the aversion to hold inter- 


| course with foreigners, the people are not indisposed to 


| 





| hear the doctrines of Christianity, but very much in the 


spirit with which we should listen to the speculations of 
an Asiatic magician. In the other consular towns, there 
seem to be no opposition to missionary operations, except 
that which originates in the feelings of the people, to 


| whom religion never has been, and is not now, a matter of 


serious concern. Such is the result of Mr. Smith’s jn- 
quiries on the grand object of his mission. By the au- 
thorities Christianity is tolerated wherever foreigners are 
permitted to reside; and to native missionaries, of whom 
several have been employed, there seem to be no obstacle 


interposed in any quarter. 
Mr. Smith and his friends found many Chinese converts 


of the Roman Catholic Church, and he thus narrates the 
circuinstanees attending one visit :— 


“(oe time was taken up for two or three days in 
arrangements for Mr. M’Clatchie’s removal into his newly- 
rented house, within the south gate of the city. The 
native authorities secretly tried the influence of intimida- 
tion with the Chinese landlord. The documents, however 
had been duly signed, and were in our possession; ap 
Mr. M’Clatchie immediately removed his luggage, and 
slept his first night of inauguration in his new abode. 

“On June 19th, we weut about a mile into the coun 
to explore am old ruin which formerly belouged tw t 
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Roman Catholic Missionaries, and appeared to be about a 
hundred and fifty years old. It lay in the midst of a 
beautiful and 9 retreat, with few houses near. An old 
man came out of an adjoining dwelling, and conducted us 
into a dilapidated building, apparently used at present as 
an old warchouse, or lumber room. It bore the plainest 
marks of having been a ehureh, with a semicircular arch 


dividing the body of the building from the chancel, where | 


tere was a handsomely-carved altar of stone, about four 
feet in heightand eight in breadth, surmounted by a hori- 
zontal slab about a yard in depth. On the outer side was 
the inscription, “I. H. 8.,” in large Roman characters, sur- 
mounted by a crosss ; and the rest of the tablet was deco- 
vated with carved representations of dragons, the sacred 
emblem of the Chinese mythology. Near the entrance was 
an inscription against tle wall outside, to the memory of 
some Christian mandarin. On walking round to the other 
side of the building, we beheld six grave-stones inscribe] 
with the same Roman letters, “I. H. 8.,’’ with crosses, and 
“acare on the e lge of a large mound, which rose to the 
leignt of tweive feet, and was covered with lilies, plants, 
and some dwarf shrubs, forming a beautiful object in the 
garden which surrounds the ruin. Here ample proof ex- 
isted, if auy were needed, that the Romanists in former 
ares, not only nad access into the country, but also enjoyed 
a fair measure of toleration in their missionary work. | 

“ Being desirous of ascertaining the nature and extent of 
Missionary faciities in the neighbourhood of Shanchai, 
[availed myself of the invitation of Mr. Midhurst to ae- 
company him in his usual weekly missionary excursion 
up the river, ; 

“ About midnight, we embarked in a covered boat, with 
two other missionurics, We set off at this unseasonable 
hour, in order to have as much time as possible before us, 
to bring our trip within the compass of a ‘day’s journey,’ 
in accordance with the consular arrangements on the sub- 
jeet of boundaries. We slept on the seats on each side 
of our boat, with a few mats below, and a blanket over 
us. The mosquitoes were very troublesome ; and we tried 
in vain to expel these unweleome intruders by filling the 
boat with fumes of tobacco, which served only to increase 
our previous difficulty in obtaining rest. Towards day- 
light, as the smarting irritation of their bites subsided, 
and their numbers gradually disappeared, we got a little 
sleep, and rose somewhat refreshed to take our morning 
meal in the boat, which was now nearly twenty miles up 
the river, in a south-west direction from Shangbai. From 
this print we proceeded very slowly, till at last we pro- 
ceeded up a suig, or lesser stream, on our right; and, 
after another hour's sculling, we stopped at a small hamlet, 
the tide leaving our boat without sufficient depth of water 
to proceed furiher. We landed amidst about a hundred 
villagers, who quickly gathered around us to reecive books, 
which were distributed to the most intelligent of their 
number. Mr. Medhurst addressed them afterwards for 


about ten minutes ; and, finding that they were principally | 


professors of the ‘ teen chookeaou,’ or Roman Catholic, 
religion, dwelt on the more prominent truths of the In- 
carnation and Atonement of Clirist, towhich thev assented. 
But, on his subsequently enlarging on the necessity of 


trusting in Christ alone as the Saviour, and the sinful- | 


ness of raising other Mediators, such as the Virgin 
Mary, who was only a sinful mortal like ourselves, they 
appeared to be somewhat staggered, and looked in his 
face as if incredulous and distrustful of bis remarks. 
They brought a Popish publication of small size, com- 
monly called the ‘Nanking Catechism,’ and poiuting to 
the characters Pe/:-to-o (Peter,) asked if we could give 
them some book about him. We were informed that three 
or four European padres were in the habit of visiting the 
neighbouring villages, and that at the distance of a mile from 
the next large village which we visited, named Makeaou, 
there was a church at which worship was performed. 
After walking two miles over the fields to this village, 
and passing throuch a long street with shops on either 
side; we entered the temple of the tutelary deity of the 
viace. Here, before the large idol, in the priucipal hall, 
oir. Mediinrst stood and preached for twenty minutes, to 
about 200 people, who were collected around us, and, 
being unaccustomed to such publie instruction, were 
rather noisy and Loistrousiutheirremarks. One Chinese 
especially hastened to take advantage of the concourse by 
hawking his ware and vending his sweetmeats, beating 
together two peices of wood to draw attention to his part 
of the building. Returning to the outer gate, Mr. Med- 


hurst again took bis station on a bench, from which he 
addressed the crowd. When he had delivered about half of 
his address, a native brought him some tea, which he 
stopped (o drink, amid the applause of the crywd, and then | 


| 
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resumed his instruction. At the close, a man very de. 
cently attired approached, and, after crossing himself on 
the head arms, and breast, and placing his bands together 
in an attitude of devotion, said that our doctrines were 
precisely the same as his, and that he was a worshipper 
of Jeen Choo, the ‘Lord of Heaven.’ 


The facilities for preaching Christianity appear to be 


fairly described in the subjoined account of Gutzlaff's 


practice, even on the mainland, where he is not by law 
entitled to visit :— 


“On December 22, about nine o'clock, a.M., we em- 
barked in a Chinese beat, accompanied by two native 
preachers, named A-seaon aud A-tai, and proceeded 
along the harbour in an easterly direction. The morning 
was bright and beautiful, thonuzh the cold air made an 
upper coat indispensable to our full eowfort. ‘The tower- 
ing hills of Hong Kong on our rivht, and the bold outline 
of the opposite coast, with native huts and villages on the 
mainland, and a number of Climese juuks and war- 
vessels sailing about in the opposite bay of Cow-loon, 
gave a pleasing and romantic effect to the scene. We 
doubled the small headland, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the harbour, aud soon Jost sight of the town 
of Victoria. Onur plan was to have passed through the 
Limun Channel, and, steermg northward, to have reached 
a populous village on the mainiand, about tweuty miles 
distant. As the tide had now turned against us, and the 
wind was also unfavourable, there remained no probability 
of our reaching the village till late in the afternoon. We 
according] y changed our course, and determined on making 
the bay, which extends about two miles along the shore 
of Hong Kong to the point forming the Limun passage, 
the scene of our day's operations. We therefore disem- 
barked, and directed the Chinese in the boat to wateh our 
movements, and to follow us at a little distance from 
the beach. We first landed at a stone quarry, where the 
Chinese workmen were induced to leave their labour, and 
without any difficulty or delay about twenty natives were 
assembled around us, and formed a little congregation of 
attentive listeners. Mr. Gutzlaif commenced addressing 
them in their own language on the truths of the gospel, 
with much energy, adapting himself in tone, gesture, and 
manner, to the assemblage before him. They listened wiih 
apparent pleasure, frequently responding and offering ob- 
servations. He was succeeded in turn by his two native 
assistants, Who with much animation, especially A-tai, the 
younger, addressed their fellow-countrymen. The whole 
was concluded by Mr. Gutzlatf offering a short prayer to 
the Almighty. We then departed, after leaving a few 
tracts, amid the plaudits and salutatious of the assembly, 
most of whom had something to say tous. In this way 
we proceeded over a space of two miies, which was covered 
at almost every level and habitable point by native huts of 
rude construcuon, but with substantial outer wails to re- 
pel the inroads of pirates and freebooters. They seemed 
to recognise in Mr Gutzlaff and bis native assistants, old 
acquaintances ; and the authoritative tone and manuer in 
whieh he compelled any hesitating or inattentive individual 
to give his presence and attention was sometimes amusing, 
At one time we had a congregation in the open air, with 
the heavens as our canopy, and the rugged soil as the 
pulpit. At another time we met in some native dweiling, 
where the tenants of the adjoining huts were congregated— 
Mr. Gutzlaff stationing himself at the door to aliow free 
ingress, but to prevent the egress of any refractory 
individual. His mild compulsions were received with 
good humour, extracting a smile from the object of 
them, and approval from the rest. The wajority 
were eager to listen, following us, in some instances, 
to the next place of meeting, where the services under- 
went a slight change or alteration of the parts as- 
signed to each preacher. Some of the more intelligent 
listeners made remarks in the course of the address. The 
dialect they spoke was the Hok-ha, which differs consider- 
ably from the Canton dialect generally spoken in these 
parts. While Mr. Gatzlaff, with his usual activity, mounted 
a hill, which I deemed my strength unequal to the labour 
of climbing, my attentton was attracted, by the frequent 
noise of fireworks and crackers, to a little eminence, to 
which some degree of sanctity seemed to be attached. On 
ascending it, [ saw two or three ugly idols, black in ap- 
pearance, and only about six inches in height, with sundry 
decorations, and a quantity of gilt paper, representing gar- 
ments in miniature. Before them were little cups filled 
with tea, and spacious dishes of recently-cooked, towl 
ham, with potatges and yams, aud the usual appendages 
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of a Chinese feast. Two women, and three or four men, 
were all that visited the place during the time I remained. 
They left the food exposed without any fear of its being 
taken away ; bat this appearance of devoutness generally 
terminates in their removing the offeriugs, and having a 
a feast on them at their own houses. 

The work contains a mass of similar details, and is the 


only manual we know of Chinese missions. 


Fisher's Drawing-room Scrap Book. London: Fisher, 
Sons, & Co. 

Tae commercial crisis has frightened publishers, or 
the years of annuals are past; for we have seen 
few of the ornate publications that once very regularly 
chronicled at this season the lapse of time. Untila fow 
days since, we believed them to be all gone together ; 
The en- 
gravings are necessarily the staple of annuals, and we 
The literature is seldom 


but the Drawing-room Scrap Book survives. 


cannot transfer engravings. 
of a high caste, and in this volume it is confined 
to verses illustrative ef the plates. The poets and 
the poetesses may of course believe that the plates 
illustrate the text, and we have nothing to plead 
in bar of that settlement. The volume for i848 is pro- 
fusely adorned, as it behoves a Drawing-room Serap 
Book to be. A portrait of Victoria, the Princess 
Royal, forms the vignette title, and, in addition to 
its being a_ beautifully-executed engraving, we may 
add the further recommendation of its being a re- 
There are thirty-six en- 
them three 
Ems on the 


markably-accurate likeness. 
gravings in the volume, and 
landscapes—Branbach on the R'ine ; 
Lahn, Rhine; and Eaux Bonnes, in the Pyrenees— 
are distinguished by the clear and vivid shading im- 
parted bytheengraver. ‘‘ The Mistaken Iaud,”’ a faithless 
and a fair lady, handing from her casement a letter, 
intended for a paramour, toa scowling and angry hus- 


amongst 


band, is one of the best imaginative sketches of one | 


class, though searcely superior, and it should be greatly 


inferior, to ‘*‘ Hope,’’ by LI. Robinson, or in another and | 


a vet more difficult class—to ‘‘the Earthquake.’’ Noeffort 
of the painfer’s art is more difficult than to bring 


tovether extreme ‘sorrow and extreme beauty in one | 


figure. In the earthquake—or in the scene after the 
earthquake—that has been done by the painter and pre- 
served by the engraver. The time delineated is when 
the shock has passed—the first excitement is over; and 
amid the fallen ruins of a Brazilian town, mourners go 
forth to seek their dead. 

Last year the Drawing-room Scrap Book was liberal in 
its tendencies, and Richard Cobden’s portrait was en- 
graved amongst those of the aristocracy. ‘This year it 
appears to be Puseysite—a day behind the fair, and to 
be going Romeward when the tide has turned. Is Mrs. 
Norton, the editress, amongst the Puseyites? The fol- 


lowing verses are circutnstantial evidence on the subject. 


We may as well say that the poetry illustrates a wretched | 


engraving of Cromwell's solders seiling church plunder to 
a Jew :-— 


“ Thro’ the arched beauty of the sculptured porch, 
Into the calm and consecrated church — 
See where they come, with loud, unholy feet, 
The soldier ruffians, and the Jewish cheat ! 
No more soft movement from the tranquil throng, 


Who erst to peace and worship passed along ; 


No more sweet echoes, floating far and dim 
From the full choir and organ-chanted hymn ; 
Fierce, wrangling oaths the startled air receives, 
And lo! God's temple is a den of thieves ! 


“ Take down the sweet Madonna, at whose shrine 

The mother knelt to pray for help divine, 

When her sick infant, pale and moaning lay, 

Wasting its little life in pain away ; 

While long she knelt and wept, as loth to rise, 

With ‘Save him! written in her suppliant eyes ; 

And saw the image of her simple faith, 

Stand, like a shield, betwixt his soul and Death. 

Remove the sculptured Jesus, worn and wan, 

The God who suffered all the woes of man ! 

Pull down the cross that reared so long on high 

lis hopeful emblem to the sinner’s eye, 

Making repeatance nota thing in vain, 

And Paradise still possible thio’ pain ; 

Banish the Holy Four, whose figures grace, 

With decent fitness, God's abiding-place.” 
We cannot say that this is correct theology ; and the poetry 
is not sufficiently good to carry objec ionable sentiments. 
We scarcely expected that any Christian sect taught 
so plainly imaye-worship; and we somewhat fear that 
the eclebrated authoress, having had her share of the 
world’s excitement, is on the read to a rank and morbid 
enthusiasm in favour of image worship at a rather extra- 
ordinary pace. That 
is unnecessary ; but we may copy the last stanzas :— 


We cannot quote ali the poetry. 


“ Give back the dear remembrancers! Give back 
The stars that shone upon the sinner’s track ! 
‘Lhe signal lights that still "neath stormy skies 
Kept the port visible to ignorant eyes! 

Nor fear so much the Empiem, Love, that gave 
Religion what ovr earthly natures crave ; 

The love which bids some burst, or——-picture mild— 
Replace the absent friend, the buried child ; 
Gives to a senseless stone a borrowed power, 
And makes a relic of a faded flower! 

Fear, more than all ve sternly bid depart, 

The idol each man bears in his own heart; 
Fear, above all, that Puritan idol, Pripg, 

When Form above the God is deified ; 

And, like the Pharisee, our boastful prayer 
Thanks Heaven that we are not ‘as others are!" 





ee 


Ve understand that the authoress is a decided Liberal 
—or was. Perhaps, on reflection, she will observe that 


this most offensive cant is anything rather than charitable, 


Adhesion to ‘‘form’’ never was a Puritanieal erime. 
The objections made to the Puritans were mainly grounded 
on their contempt of ‘‘frm.’’ And after all the petty 
nonsense of sickly versifiers, there will still remain in 
honest men's hearts a sentiment of respect for the men 
who, in a cruel age, may have been cruel, but who built 
up the fabric of English freedom. 

‘The work contains too many cathedrals—sometimes 
the exterior, and sometimes the interior, but more of 
both than is needed in a Drawing-toom Serap Book. 

The thoughts in sickness at Ems on the Rhine, may 
| deserve better than the foolish raid on the Puritans. . 





“ Live for Tuysexy! let each successive morn 
Rouse thee to plans of self-indulgent ease ; 
And every hour some new caprice be born, 
Till all be thrown aside that does not please : 
So shalt thou learn how shallow is the fount 
Whose glittering waves all wholesome thirst destroy, 
And, heart-sick, even in youth, begin to count 
Springs without hope, and summers blank of joy | 


| Live for thy FeLow-Mxn ! let all thy soul 
Be given to serve and aid, to cheer and love, 
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Make sacrifice of self and still control 

All meaner motives which the heart might move : 
The sting of disappointment shall be thine ; 

The meed of base ingratitude be won : 
Rare veins of gold illume the laboured mine 

And toil and sadness cloud thy setting sun !” 


“ Live for thy Gop! Thine anchor shall be cast 
Where no false quicksands shift its hold away ; 
Through the clear future, from the sunrise past, 
Glows the calm light along the even way. 
The loss of human hopes shall vex no more 
Than the quick withering of earth’s common flowers, 
For well thou know’st when pain and death are o’er, 
Eternal Spring shall glad the heavenly bowers !” 


There are verses attached to an engraving, ‘‘ Love,’ 
more readable, certainly, than any we have quoted ; but 
engravings so splendid, and a work on which money must 
be profusely expended, should display more literary talent. 
Genius, we suppose, has not utterly deserted the world, 
and good poetry is not absolutely out of the market. 


“| fear thee not—I fear thee not, 
Though young and fair thou art, 
My shadow stands as sentinel 
By my beloved one’s heart : 
That guarded palace mocks thy siege, 
ts gate thou can’st not win: 
Roam, sighing, round the marble walls, 
Nor hope to enter in! 


“| know that thou art beautiful, 
But I am well content ; 
No beauty now hath charms for him— 
He swore it when he went. 
Let welcome in its softest tones, 
Its secret passion tell ; 
Thy weleome never shall efface 
The sound of my farewell !” 
* * “ 
Such is the beginning, and we subjoin the ending—a 
sad, but not, it may be, altogether, an uncommon termi- 
nation :— 


“ So spake a lady sitting lone 
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is by the same publishers, but is placed, we suspect, 
under superior management. The Juvenile Scrap Book 
is edited by Mrs. Ellis. We observe in her announce- 
ment that more attention has been given to the en- 
gravings in this volume than those of its predecessors. 
The attention has been amply repaid. Several of the 
engravings are the most exquisite gems we remember. 
They seem too good for the juvenile portion of society, and 





we would be inclined to exchange scrap books with them 
| for the season. There are some of the engravings—‘‘ The 
| Lost and Found,” by J. Stephenson. ‘‘The Wind-Mill,” 
| by W. Greatbach, and ‘‘ The Pride of the Forest,’ by 
_ the first-named artist—but especially the two former— at 
| cannot in delicacy of finish and shading be surpe.sed. 
| Then these young people have Venice beautifully cis- 
| played, and the prettiest waterfall in Wicklow. ‘‘ My 
| Sister’s Pearls,’’ with verses that are poetry and full of 
truths. They have “ The Heiress,” quite prettier than any 
of the portraits in the larger work ; and the vignette title, 
‘*The Bird of Hope,’’ better even than Hope herself in 
the old people’s book. ‘* The parting hours” will tell 
them in beautiful engraving to what they must al 
come. ‘They have that exquisite ‘‘ Mary Millington,’’ 
by painter, engraver, and poet, smiling on them so 
happily, and pointing out how they may also be happy. 


| Then they have the last of humble life—‘‘ Old Friends 


together.’” And we quote the verses, not because they 
are the best, or anything like the best, in the book, for 
that would not be true:— 
“ They played together many an hour, 
In youth’s bright sunny weather ; 
And when the sky began to lower, 
They still were friends together. 


“They bore, undaunted, many a blast, 
A dreary world before them ; 
His post was at the straining mast, 
When stormy waves rolled o’er them ;— 





Upon the sea’s wild shore, 

Whose gloomy waste of crested waves 
ler dark eye travelled o'er : 

She spake it with a stedfast trust, 
(Oh, trust that vain must prove) ; 

She spake it with a curling lip, 
In proud triumphant love !” 

* Wo's me! at that same sunset hour, | 

On the far distant land, 

Her lover sate, and heard the lute, 
Touched by a gentle hand; 

There, listening with a loving gaze, 
His vows of vore forgot, 

His heart withdrew itself from hers, 
But the lady knew it not.” 


The portraits of the young aristocracy, of which there 
are a number, are carefully got up and elegantly 
engraved. Elizabeth Jane Sommerville, the young 
daughter of the member for Drogheda, has much the | 
appearance of a merry Irish girl, standing on tip-toe to 
reach the piano; and delighted with her first musical 
efforts. The sons of the Duke of Buccleuch, and the 
childrer. of Charles Serase Dickens—not the author—form 





pretty domestic groups ; while the young Lord Cavendish 
may be a very faithful portrait. That we suppose also 
to be true of the Lady Clementina Villiers ; but how 
comes it that neither of these real portraits exhibit the 
grace and intelligence of Mary Millington, only, we | 
suppose, a farmer's daughter ; but for her we have | 
to turn to the Juvenile Scrap Book, The latter work 





| 
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“ And she, a sailor’s faithful bride, 
Knew many an hour of sorrow ; 
Her heart, by every hardship tried— 
Dark night, and gloomy morrow. 
“ Had silken ties been o’er them thrown, 
And luxuries scattered round them, 
Perchance their love had weary grown, 
Or time had faithless found them. 
“ But Heaven—more just, more kind than we— 
Looked on their lowly dwelling, 
And gave them, in their poverty, 
A wealth beyond all telling; 
“ A love that changed not, though they bore 
Wild storm and wintry weather ; 
And thus the smile of youth they wore 
When old friends together.” 

And from the ‘‘ Pride of the Forest,’’ we take a very 
short extract, only to show how Mrs. Ellis runs on with 
her subject, and the charming way she has of teaching 
the young :— 

“They are mine—they are mine—said a voice like the 


mingling of winds and waters. ‘They are mine, in their - 


glory, and their power, and who dare dispute my right? 
From the first canoe that was launched upon yon flow- 
ing river, to the British fleet that sails upon the bosom 
of the ocean, claiming sovereignty over the wide seas— 
all are mine; and I come with my hosts to fell, to hew, 
to scatter, and to bear away; and those who would rob 
me of mine ancient possessions would do well to listen to the 
roar of my cannon, to try if they can stem my course upon 
the waters, or walk along the foamy treek which marks, for a 
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moment only, my path upon the mighty deep. Cease, then, 
your infatuated presumption. Lay down the axe and leave 
me in full possession of my own. Every oak in the forest is 
mine—mine to cut down, and to carve into the timbers, and 
the keels of England’s busy ships, that fly from port to port, 
bearing her merchandise to distant lands, and bringing rich 
treasures back inio her bosom. By this constant traflic, her 
busy children are maintained. It constitutes alike their in- 
dustry, their glory, and their power. Without it, they cannot 
live. Leave me then to my sovereignty over the oak forests 
wherever they may grow, for all are mine, and I submit to no 
intermeddling with my rights.” 


The Drawing-room Scrap Book is a splendid work: 


the Juvenile Scrap Book is an exquisite little volume, 
the prettiest we have seen, and, withal, good. 


Sketches of Assam. By an Officer. 

Elder, & Co. 
Tas volume should be in the possession of mercantile 

men who desire the maintenance or extension of our con- 


London: Smith, 
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nexion in the East. It contains minute descriptions of 
the state of society amongst the scanty population of the 
new tea province of Assam, and sketches of its natural 
products rendering it also interesting to the generat! 
reader. The numerous coloured illustrations appear to 
be faithfully given, and are evidently the work of an 
officer whose life at the outposts is not an idle one. 


London: James Nisbet & Co. 


A votume of selections from the poetical works of the 
Rey. R. Montgomery, in which, for the use of those who 


Religion and Poetry. 


are debarred by any cause from reading the entire works 
of the reverend gentleman, the cream is given. The se- 
lections are preceded by an introductory essay of 73 
pages, by Mr. Gurney, on the poetical works of this 
writer. We should think it best, for those who are yet 
unacquainted with R. Montgomery’s works, to begin 
with the selections. 





POLITICAL 


Tur leading topics of the month are, Currency, Com- 
merce, and Ireland. We have referred to them at the 


commencement of the Magazine, and we need not repeat 


our convictions at its close. 

The agitation in Switzerland, regarding the Jesuits, 
has terminated at last in civil war. ‘The majority of the 
Cantons of the Diet, and of the Swiss people, seek, in 
this case, nothing more than the practice of many Ro- 
man Catholic countries, from which the Jesuits have been 
expelled by law. 

That Order seems to be very generally unpopular, be- 
cause they add politics to the ordinary profession of 
priests, meddling with everything, everywhere. 

We consider it to be moreover right that the existence 
of the Sonderbund—a small diet within the dominions of 


the larger power—should be suppressed. The success of 
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Christina for Regent, Louis Philippe is not at ease re. 
garding the nature of his Spanish arrangements, 

Out of Europe, Mexico and the Mexican war—the 
worst crime of the United States—worse even than the 


slavery and the repudiation of individual states—form the 


greater, 


the Diet, of which little doubt is entertained, would render | 


cantons would be concentrated. 
and especially France, oppose this result. 
keep Switzerland weak. They have therefore agreed on 
interfering in its internal affairs in a friendly way, and we 
regret to learn that Viscount Palmerston has assented to 
We thought that the Peninsula was 


They wish to 


their proposition. 


| man of property in another was repudiated. 





sufficiently troublesome without taking Switzerland on | 


our hands. 
In Italy, the Dukes of Tuscany and Modena are at war 


probably ere this date. Some small territory and some 


great principles are at stake between them ; and their . 
latter is the most probable course, and, for this pur- 
| pose, the sources of direct taxation will be re-examined, 
We doubt that any re-casting of the Property and Income 


quarrel may involve ail Italy. 

France will be, in these circumstances, troublesome to 
keep, and Louis Vhilippe has been contracting for the 
erection of more forts around Faris. We know not 
whether its capture by the Modanese or the Florentines be 


the dreaded event ; but against the invasion of his capital | 


by some warlike nation he is preparing assiduously. Does 

the citizen king dread a citizen war‘ 

Paris are suspected to be more from within than without. 
The policy of Paris at Madrid, though expensive, is not 


The dangers of | 
' fortunately only wealthy men can afford to be honest in 
this respect. Men without capital, or with a limited 


only attractive points. 

The invasion of Mexico, from the day when Texas was 
stolen, to that on which General Scott hung more than 
thirty Irish prisoners—he had hung twenty on a previous 
day—has been a series of triumphs, achieved by might 
over right at a high price. 

The cost of men and money to the States has been 
great, and of the latter at least the outlay must yet be 
Foreign war is an expensive luxury ; and if the 
European harvest of 1846 had not been under an average, 
the United States, in the position of their financial busi- 
ness, would have suffered ere now the penalty of greed for 


Switzerland more powerful, because the strength of the | more land than they can fully occupy. 


The powers of Europe, | 


Mexico had another crime in their sight—it was a free 
State ; slavery was abolished. The pretence made by one 
That cir- 
cumstance alone explains the activity of the Southern 
States in a war which, however it may end, must press 
on them heavily. 

We are promised, at home, a decrease in the revenue 
—a promise that will be faithfully observed on the Sth 
January next, when the accounts are completed. As 
yet, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not decided on 
increasing the debt or adding to the taxation. The 


Tax will furnish him with a material increase. The 
events of the present year have sadly reduced profits ; 
and if the truth were faithfully expressed on all the 
schedules, there would be few parties amongst the trad- 
ing classes responsible for their former payments. Un- 


productive; and even with Narvacz as Premier, and ' capital, cannot afford the luxury of an honest return, 
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Truth in that case would be injurious to credit; and 
thus, to them, the income tax becomes a tax on credit. 
In revising this law, a distinction will be drawn between 
professional income, and that derived from real estate. 
The latter is permanent, and the former is but temporary. 
The arrangement by which both were taxed alike is one 
of Sir Robert Peel’s great measures, which, it may be 
here observed, are all contrived to save trouble. He 
dislikes the burden of calculations ; will look only at the 
surface, and invariably adopts not the best but the easiest 
course, 

Sanatory measuresare proposed ; and we regard the pro- 
mise now as very nearly resembling the fulfilment ofa com- 
mon custom with statesmen, which will soon become vener- 
able, like any other graceful and easy practice descended 
from ourancestors. Sanatory measures have been promised 


regularly, for a number of past years. They will be pre- | 


mised as regularly, we suppose, for a number of years to 
come. Wesee nothing to prevent that course. It is easy 
always to appoint a new commission for the purpose of 
conserving mud and bad drains. 
to be entertained by the local authorities of several large 


towns, who, when they become earnest on the subject, at. 


once apply for local and special bills. They have no pro- 
spect that the Government measure can be rendered avail- 
able for the present generation. 

There is a ray of hope inthe fact of our having not 


merely a new Parliament, but one largely composed of 
new men, many of whom have a greater talent for actual | 
hard-business-doing than for conversation on such sub- | 


jects, and who may not understand that sanatory mea- 
sures are habitually promised as a matter of form, 





Tue condition of the Highlands is likely to prove a 
source of anxiety for a long time to come. 


tricts distress this winter will be scarcely less acute than | 


it was last year. The loss of the potato has completely 
changed the circumstances of the population. 
crofts, on whicia the people mainly depend for subsis- 
tence, yielded potatoes sufficient to sustain a family during 


the greater part ofthe year. The food was certainly not 


The petty 


substantial ; but it stifled the gnawings of hunger and 
preserved existence. But the same patches of land, 
when laid out in corn crops, as they have universally been 
this season, produce only a few bolls of oat or barley 
meal, which will scarcely carry the people over Christ- 
mas. ‘The deficiency might be made up by employment, 
if that were abundant ; but the absenteeism of some pro- 
prietors, the incumbrances of others, and the stagnation 
produced by the sheep walks, have narrowed the demand 
for labour far within the wants of the population. ‘The 
present commercial pressure, moreover, aggravates deeply 
the calamities of the Highlands. Considerable numbers 


This opinion seems also | 


Tn many dis- | 


of Highlandmen employed in the public works of Glasgow 
have been paid off during the last month, and have re- 
turned to their mative districts after an absence of 
years; while scarcely a day passes that does not witness 
scores of disbanded navies c6m weyed in the same direction. 
Last year there was a continual egress of labourers from 
the starving districts ; but thiss winter the tide has turned, 
and in all probability will flow till it has carried back into 
the haunts ofdistress, both those who fled before the potato 
failure of last year, and hundreds more who have been gra- 
dually absorbed into the popul:: tion of the South during the 
late period of prosperity. Lm these circumstances it is 
| frivolous to talk of returning the balance in the hands of 
| the Relief Board to the subseribers, or even of applying 
| it to other purposes than the welief of Highland destitu- 
‘tion. We rather suspect that this balance, large as it 
may seem, will have enough to do before the Highlanders 
| are extricated from the slough of difficulty and distress 
in which the potato disease has involved them ; and the 
only point which truly interests the subscribers to the 
fund is to have their contributions expended in the way 
best adapted to combine present relief with permanent 
Past abuses im the application of the fund 








improvement. 
‘form a very poor argument for entirely abolishing it ; but 
they make acapital argument for turning it to better 
account forthe future. The Central Board ought to shake 
‘itself clear of eleemosynary relief. Leaving to the ordinary 


poor law the duty of dispensirsg charity, it will find in the 
employment of the able-bodied in useful and repro- 
ductive works its safest ancl most beneficent sphere of 
‘action. ‘The great desideratwmn is to increase the supply 
of food. ‘This may bedone by an improved cultivation 
of the erofts, and by the brimging in of new land, with 
which the crofts may be enlarged. Here, then, isa field 
‘inwhich the Relief Board, im friendly co-operation with 
the proprictors, may employ its funds with immediate 
/and lasting advantage both to the Highlands and the 
country in general. But the Government has also its 
duties to perform. The attention of the new Parliament 
has been eagerly and impatiemtly called to the sufferings, 
the disorders, and the requirements of Ireland. We wish 
we could get our English neighbours to understand 
and to remember that there is a little Ireland in the 
islands, and along the west coast of the mainland of 
Scotland,’ which, though quieter and less addicted to 
blood-spilling than Ireland proper, is equally needful of 
legislative regards. There is scarcely a social malady in 
the one that has not its counterpart in the other. 
A Landlord and Tenants Bill, a Waste Lands Bill, 
aSale of Encumbered Estates Bill, and all the other 
land bills now or ever promaised to Ireland, may, with the 
‘utmost propriety, and from equal necessity, be extended 
‘tothe Highlands of Scotland. 
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